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ON RESEARCHING 


The dictionary tells me that “ to search ” is derived from the Latin 
word “ circarc ” meaning " to go round in a circle and to re-search, I take 
it, is to go round and round in a circle. 

Well, that is rather dull, and the philological mystic, writing a learned 
treatise on the inherent significance of words, might find in the word 
“re-search” an illustration of his theme; it does undoubtedly convey an 
atmosphere of dullness, of dull people dully interested in dull subjects. Now 
I do not wish for a moment to suggest that you arc dull who are kind enough 
to listen to or read this paper; and I hope you will not find the paper dull, 
but I must admit that I have sometimes feared, and have known people who 
have complained that the whole Society is a very dull affair. It is necessary, 
as they say in the Annual Resolutions, to attach overmuch importance to 
superficial manifestations of dissatisfaction, the man who complains that 
Burma is becoming greyer every day would probably be the better for a grey 
powder, and it is quite possible that people who find us dull do so because 
they have lost their capacity for being interested. That is a very flattering 
supposition, I wish I could believe it. Of course it is up to us to maintain 
that it is true, but it is up to us still more to demonstrate its truth, and it 
can only be demonstrated in one way, by attracting and retaining the interest 
of all those who do possess a capacity for being interested. Otherwise we 
may find the attitude of self-sufficiency, excellent in moderation, carried so 
far that the Secretary, the sole remaining member, will have to address a 
circular to himself announcing the dissolution of the Society because the rest 
of Burma refuses to be interested in his proceedings. If “ the fruits of our 
cerebral slickncss ” as the poet puts it, cease to attract the rest of Burma we 
shall do well to remember that it is the club bore who has the room or the 
table to himself, and then complains that it is a dull club. 

But I do not think that self-sufficiency of this description is a weakness 
of our Society; we are more apt to accuse ourselves of being uninteresting 
than others of being uninterested. The opening sentence of the inaugural 
address delivered by U May Oung six years ago was an anticipatory apology, 
and on those occasions when we have taken stock of our position we have 
never rebuked the outside world for refusing to pick up our pearls but like 
the pearl cultivator we have tickled the oyster, so as to obtain larger and 
more lustrous pearls. I do not know how far there is any occasion for 
serious misgivings; under our present able Editor we continue to produce at 
fairly regular intervals substantial volumes of our Journal, and we also 
hold our regular meetings not very often but frequently enough to show 
that we are still alive; but I have gathered that there is an impression that 
we are slowly being asphyxiated in a dusty atmosphere. At a meeting 
presided over by Mr. Justice Hartnoll he took occasion to warn the Society 
against a waning of enthusiasm. He had the facts and figures before him, 
and, still more eloquent, a sparse attendance to set against the memory of 
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earlier crowded meetings. We also have facts and figures at our disposal 
and it must be admitted that although we are going round and round in a 
circle there arc signs that the circle is continually growing smaller; That we 
may admit without undue pessimism; at present there arc of course circum¬ 
stances which must excuse if they do not justify a temporary diminution of 
interest, but the existence of these temporary causes affords us a convenient 
opportunity of examining whether the symptoms of debility represent an 
organic weakness, and how we may regain vitality. 

While we arc occupied with such tremendous happenings in Europe we 
can no longer interest ourselves so fully as before in the remote and insig¬ 
nificant accidents of life in Burma. We arc very much in the position of a 
former Emperor of China when he was first shown a map of the world on 
Mercator’s projection. He was indignant that China, the centre of his 
universe should be tucked away in a corner, and, before sanctioning its use 
in schools, he imposed on the missionary who showed it to him the condition 
that it should be drawn again with China well in the centre and all the other 
countries encircling it respectfully, like the sheaves in Joseph's dream. The 
missionary happened to be a man of science, and he changed the projection on 
which the distances were calculated so that the capital, Pekin, or it may have 
been Nankin at that time, was proudly situated in the middle of the equator 
at latitude O longitude 0 . We are in a similar predicament. We may 
draw our pay, and feed and sleep in Burma, but the war, no less compelling 
than the imperial throne, has transfigured the whole projection of our lives, 
we still exist in Burma but we lived in Europe and derive our sustenance 
from Reuter’s summaries. 

I am not sure however that the war in Europe affords any valid justifi¬ 
cation for a diminution of our interest in Burma. If our Society really is a 
superfluity and a luxury I should be the first to advocate its suppression in the 
interests of economy; I would neither subscribe, nor collect subscriptions, nor 
waste time in writing or reading papers. If we are nothing more than dry- 
as-dusts and pedants digging among dead ashes I would shut down the whole 
unprofitable industry until the conclusion of the war. I do not wish to mini¬ 
mise the importance of settling hoti's business and laying the foundations of 
enclitic de but there arc so many matters of more vital and immediate interest 
that I would even be content if we altogether stopped going round and round 
our circle, and allowed our accumulated " kan ” to stay quiescent, enjoying as 
it were a premature ttibbatui until the surplus energy of Burma had once more 
accumulated in such quantities that the excess could safely be diverted along 
the unlovely and unfruitful channels of pansophistical research. 

But before we consent to be thus quietly shelved I think that we shall re¬ 
quire to be convinced that we really are superfluous; if we, as a Society, arc 
to be put on trial for our life, and are set to plead against the charge that our 
corporate existence is a vanity I think that we can put up a case; we can ask 
for more than a verdict of Not Proven; from that Burma in whose name we 
go round and round our treadmill turning out notes on matriarchal vestiges 
and mediaeval history we can ask,, and confidently expect, a triumphant ac¬ 
quittal. It is all a question of perspective, it depends upon the way you look 
at us. There are some people perhaps who do not know the story of Queen 
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Victoria’s conversion to Buddhism. She had been reading some of the Bud¬ 
dhist Chronicles brought by a Burman embassy, and was greatly struck by the 
moral beauty of the contents. But she boggled at some of the legends, she 
could not believe that the Buddha could at the same time be 18 cubits high, 
and yet so small that he could hide in a baby’s eyebrow. It wasn’t sense. So 
she sent Sir Arthur Phayrc on a mission to Mandalay to ascertain the truth. 
Mindon Min was learned as monarchs go but on a question of such import¬ 
ance he thought it advisable to obtain the assistance of the most erudite monks 
to explain the matter. They hummed and hawed and talked Pali, which Sir 
Arthur did not understand; and it looked as if Queen Victoria would remain 
among the unenlightened. At length one of the junior monks obtained per¬ 
mission to ask some questions. He pointed to Mandalay Hill and asked Sir 
Arthur Phayre the height. 

“ About 2,000 cubits I should guess,” was the reply. 

" Now look at it through that spy-glass in your hand. Do you see the 
whole of it? ” he asked. 

Sir Arthur Phayre admitted that he did. 

“ Well then,” queried the monk, triumphant, “ how can so large a hill go 
into a small tube no wider than a couple of thumbs' breadth? ” 

The ambassador was stumped and the answer which he sent back to Eng¬ 
land solved all the Queen’s difficulties. 

In both cases it was a question of perspective, and people who see in our 
Society nothing more than the conundrums in our Journal are similarly 
troubled by an error of perspective. It was not merely for the pleasure of 
putting and answering these conundrums that so many hastened to enroll 
themselves when the foundation of our Society was first mooted. You may 
remember that at our first general meeting, despite the comparatively small 
population of the Province, and the insignificent number of people literate in 
English our Secretary reported that with hardly an exception no Society in 
the East had started with so large a roll of members. What was it really that 
we were all looking for? Were we really so keen on putting together dead 
bones, and hunting for ghosts without the midnight excitement of the grave 
yard. In a manner, and in a certain degree, and as regards most of us, yes. 
But that was not our driving motive. In one sense we were ghost hunting, we 
were looking for something as elusive and impalpable as ghosts, as far remov¬ 
ed from all material ends, for something which we Ixilieve in on the evidence 
of things unseen, and which unbelievers would scornfully declare had no more 
reality than ghosts. In a word we were looking for Burma. That was really 
the common interest which for a moment brought us all together on common 
ground. Some of us were interested in history, some in philology, some in 
anthropology, and some may not have been greatly interested in any of these 
subjects. But we were all of us interested in Burma; that was the real object 
of our research; we instinctively perceived the need for providing a standing 
ground on which all with this common interest could meet, and we hoped that 
our Society would focus and, like a burning glass, intensify those non-material 
re-actions resulting from the connection between Burma and the recent phase 
of European civilisation which otherwise were so feeble as to escape observ¬ 
ation. 
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But this talk of looking for Burma and focussing non-material re-actions 
leads so readily to undisciplined sentiment that we must consider for a mo¬ 
ment what it means and whether we arc talking sense. What is this Burma 
that we are looking for and why should we who cither live or spend so large a 
portion of our lives in Burma have any need to look for it? Now, there is a 
Burma that we can read of in a hundred books and articles and letters to the 
Press from Civis and Pro Bono Publico; the Burma that wants more capital, 
more roads and railways and more labour, the Burma that exports so much 
rice and teak and cotton. That fat and prosperous abstraction with its illimi¬ 
table appetite there is no need to look for; it may be found wherever there are 
people who wish to borrow at a lower rate, pay less money for their goods 
and hire their labourers more cheaply; in fact it may be found everywhere. 
Nor are we looking for the Burma of the sentimental book-maker where a 
population of Sandford and Mertons go to school in the dress and atmosphere 
of musical comedy. Nor are we looking for the Burma of the Buddhist. 

It is quite easy to say what we are not looking for but it is not so easy 
to define the object of our search, perhaps that is one of the reasons why re¬ 
search is necessary. We may find help in doing so if we remember that we 
are only one of many societies started a few years ago for ends apparently 
unnecessary and certainly unprofitable as they reckon profit in the market 
place. All these societies had one common feature, they were corporate en¬ 
deavours to re-construct old barriers, or build up new barriers, against forces 
which were felt to threaten corporate existence. I do not know how far this 
statement is too obvious to call for illustration, but perhaps a few examples 
may not be superfluous. In England, where these forces were a native pro¬ 
duct and therefore more susceptive of control by the opposing forces of tradi¬ 
tion, they had been working longest; societies for the preservation of foot¬ 
paths were making a last stand against the decay of local life, and the same 
forces striking at the family had produced for our scandal and amusement a 
luxuriant crop of suffragette and anti-suffragette societies; people were writ¬ 
ing books on the great State and the Great Society, and even formal econo¬ 
mists were turning their belated attention to the organisation of consumption. 
In Burma the same forces had been at work, not for so long, but on the other 
hand unrestrained by the same opposing influence; the decay of village life 
had formed the repeated burden of annual reports, and the census figures for 
the last thirty years show their effect upon the family. I mention these points 
only by way of illustration, the facts themselves lie quite outside the field of 
vision of our Society, and the provision of remedies is quite beyond our scope. 
Indirectly, perhaps, so far as we can inspire, foster and diffuse sentiments 
adverse to the free action of individual material interests, our existence may 
not be wholly without effect even upon conditions so remote from our immedi¬ 
ate activities; directly, they arc no concern of ours. But we perceived the same 
forces acting upon many aspects of the life of Burma as a whole; in the oper¬ 
ations of material interest, the exploitation of the natural resources of the 
country, the whole population of whatever calling and whatever nationality 
was whole hearted and at one, but in the exploitation of its human resources, 
in the domain of the humanities of learning, literature and art, we saw divi- 
sipn, uncertainty and feebleness. That I think gives the key to what we were 
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looking for. We were not looking for the fat and properous Burma of the 
merchant, nor the imaginary Burma of the writer of sentimental books, nor 
the unsubstantial Burma of the monk, wc were looking for human Burma; 
that mysterious entity of which each individual Burman, and in a less degree 
every one living here, is on an infinitesimal scale a manifestation and a repre¬ 
sentative, which is a norm subsuming all their individual activities, and which 
represents all that is vital and enduring in this country as we know it; the 
partnership, as Burke puts it, between the dead, the living and those yet to be 
born. If you will come thus far with me and admit this as the object of our 
research I think you will admit that the war may be an excuse but is no justi¬ 
fication for a slackening of our energies. Rather it affords a reason why we 
should redouble them. 

There arc of course reasons other than and quite unconnected with the 
war for a temporary diminution of our interest in this Society. We have 
reached a critical stage in our career, the first wave of our enthusiasm is ex¬ 
hausted ; we are no longer an adventure and not yet an institution. It is a stage 
at which complaints of dullness are very likely to crop up. Those who joined 
the Society with the feeling, conscious or unconscious, that they were going 
to rediscover Burma may complain that we have only a dug up heap of rub¬ 
ble. Now I do not admit that the complaint is just. Of necessity our Journal 
must for the most part consist of matter for the specialist, but I can not re¬ 
call a single issue without at least one article which a reader with the most 
general and superficial interest in Burma should find worth reading. It is 
true that they have been outnumbered by the special articles, but that I think 
is as it should be; we must have a preponderance of special articles. Not only 
are these of value in justifying our existence to people outside Burma, but 
they are of direct and immediate value to ourselves and our main purpose, 
the discovery of Burma. For the Burma that we hope to assist in building is 
like some old pagoda recently unearthed and in course of restoration. Much 
of this restoration is and perforce must be dull work. I remember visiting 
the Petleik pagoda at Pagan when the excavation was in progress, and seeing 
a workman with one sweep of his brush remove the earth and plaster from a 
plaque that had been buried and forgotten for some centuries. But before 
he could do this it had been necessary to clear away cartloads of rubbish. Wc 
have carefully to set in order the foundations and the whole building brick 
by brick, but I for one firmly believe that if the Burma of the future is to be 
a lasting fabric, it must be built up on the old foundations. Every paper in 
our Journal cannot be a keystone nor an ornamental plaque, so long as it is 
honest workmanship it may be dull, so is the making of munitions and sitting 
in the trenches with cold feet, but it is necessary, and no one who retains a 
proper perspective, and views it in relation to our whole purpose will com¬ 
plain that it is dull. 

Then there is another reason for a temporary diminution of our inter¬ 
est. While we are all interested in Burma as a whole we are all specially 
interested in special subjects. Some may value the philological articles, others 
will prefer folk-lore, others would wish to see more space alotted to Burmese 
verse and literature. The remedy I may remark is obvious, the columns of 
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the Journal are open to all members, and I am sure that the Editor will wel¬ 
come contributions from people who feel that their own subjects are not 
receiving adequate attention. But that is by the way. I wish to point out that 
this diversity of interests is one factor of weakness. Probably when the So¬ 
ciety first started we all hoped that our own subjects would receive more atten¬ 
tion than they have, and the result has diminished our enthusiasm. Here again 
there is an error of perspective. For however much we may have neglected 
studies legitimately within our scope they have certainly received as much 
attention as before. It was because there were so few opportunities for the 
representation of so many sides of Burma that our Society was founded. 
For lack of encouragement and opportunity many budding interests were 
stifled; the time and effort which we can devote to matters bearing so 
remotely on our personal prospects and advancement must be small. Those 
who had some slight interest in the literature of Burma, in its art or learn¬ 
ing, had no opportunities of intercourse with others of like interest, but every¬ 
one was greatly interested in getting on and making money. It was the old 
story of the village grazing ground. Nga Pyu would like to see the whole 
grazing ground reserved for the whole village, so would Nga Ni, Nga Kyaung, 
Nga Kya, but each of them has a much greater interest in snaffling a few 
acres for himself, and before long the whole grazing ground has disappeared. 
The Society can not make people interested, but it can provide opportunities 
for the growth of interest. It has provided a seed bed, it is for the members 
to sow the seeds. The diversity of our interest rightly considered therefore 
is no ground for a weakening of our corporate existence but rather its justi¬ 
fication. 

But there is I think one direction in which the Society has not done all 
it could. If you are looking for something the best way to find it is to go 
round and round in a circle; so long, that is, as you are sure that you have 
drawn your circle wide enough. Now I am not quite sure that we have done 
this. In the few thoughtful words of encouragement uttered by our first 
patron, Sir Herbert White, at our inaugural meeting he made some sugges¬ 
tions of which we have not yet taken full advantage. He directed our partic¬ 
ular attention to the recruitment of young Europeans coming out to Burma 
for the first time, and I would add that we should also endeavour to obtain 
the assistance of young Burmans returning to this country after studying in 
Europe. I do not know what proportion of those coming out to this country 
since we first started has joined the society, but I am under the impression that 
it is not large, and it would seem that there is room for organised endeavour 
to increase the number. Sir Herbert also suggested that the Society would 
become popular amongst scholars of the Burmese race if it were known and 
understood. We have a large proportion of Burmese members, and some of 
them have contributed papers to our journal, but these for the most part are 
men who have been to England. If we arc successfully to graft the new on 
to the old we must have the assistance of representatives of the older school. 
We must recognize at once that we can not expect many members among 
them, the subscription, moderate as it is, would be prohibitive. But I think 
that we might do something to encouraage local art and learning; I should 
like to see the Society offer a prize for something useless at the Arts and Crafts 
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Exhibition and similarly encourage Burman workers in history, philosophy 
and literature, who are turning out works year by year that carry on the old 
tradition, and in the department of literature I would draw special attention 
to a new art form deserving of encouragement, the novels that have been ap¬ 
pearing during the last ten years. Then I would suggest that by similar 
means we might get into touch with the school boys of the higher classes, at 
least in the important Anglo-vernacular schools. These are all methods by 
which we might increase the radius of our circle. 

There is yet another way in which we might improve our position, at least 
as regards financial stability and membership; it would however involve the 
consent and cooperation of Government I am no great believer in the inter¬ 
ference of Government in those matters which are our most immediate con¬ 
cern ; I doubt if it can do much good and fear that it may do harm. I remember 
vividly reading in an annual report; “ Of all the artists working under the 
supervision of the Art Department Maung So-and-so is the best; he trains 
apprentice pupils, charges fixed rates and executes all orders in rotation.” 
I know that matters have changed since then and a paper by the member of 
our Society who is at present Provicial Art Officer giving an account of his 
work would be of interest. I do not wish to suggest that Government should 
give a reward for the brainiest paper in our journal nor even that we ask 
for a grant to our Society; at present there would be little chance of getting 
it. But if you look through the Civil List you will find that there are fellows 
of the Numismatic Society, of the Society of Literature, of the Linnaean So¬ 
ciety, of the Imperial Institute, the Victoria Institute and many other similar 
foundations. But you may look through the whole green book without finding 
that any one is a member of our Society. That seems to me wrong. Apart 
from the advertisement which we should obtain from the insertion of the 
appropriate letters after the names of members, and the increased revenue 
which we should derive merely from advertisement, the assurance of govern¬ 
ment approbation, and the natural desire of many whose names appear there 
to signify that their interest in Burma is not measured by their pay would 
doubtless beneficially affect our members. I would suggest therefore that 
the Secretary be directed to approach Government with a request that the 
names of members of the Society be distinguished in the Civil List by the 
recognized abbreviation. 

I hope I have not been too lengthy, but at the present time when there 
are so many claims upon our pockets and so many events likely to divert our 
attention from the objects of our Society, I have thought it a matter of some 
importance to justify our continued existence and to show that we serve a 
useful purpose which, under the present circumstances, justifies and even 
demands a renewal of our activity in running round and round our little 
wheel. I hope that I have made out a case. 


J. S. Furnivall. 




LET-WE-THONDARA. 

JUDGE AND POET. 

[The following is a biographical sketch of the renowned judge and poet, 
U Myat Tsan, who flourished during the first seven reigns of the Alompra 
dynasty and died at a ripe old age just before the first Burmese War. Origi¬ 
nally a writer to the Royal Council of the last King of Old Ava (before the 
Talaing conquest 1751), he was given a similar post by Alompra with the 
title of Let-we-thondara, and except for two short breaks, continued to serve 
with great distinction under him and his successors, eventually attaining to a 
judgeship of the Supreme Court. The versified Vinicchaya Pakasani 
Dhammathat was written by him in 1777. U Myat Tsan is also included 
among Burma’s greatest poets, having written several pyo and mawg&n, one 
of the latter being an ode on the conquest of Arakan. But the work by 
which he is best known at the present day is the composition of two Yadu, 
(reproduced in this article), the three-versed sonnet which is considered by 
many to be the most exquisite form of Burmese poesy. These were written 
while he was in exile at Meza for the offence of Use majestd, and won the 
royal appreciation to such an extent that the writer was recalled and restored 
to favour. 

Saya Thein has not been able to secure particulars of the birth and 
ancestry of Let-we-thondara, except the fact that he was a native of the vil¬ 
lage of Magyidon, near Shwebo. We have, however, a list of some of his 
immediate descendants. His two sons and two of his grandsons rose to 
judicial office, and a great-grandson, U Pe Si, a Myo-wun, temp. King 
Mindon, was among the first to be honoured with the C. I. E. by the British 
Government.-M. O.] 
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[The following six ratu's of Lct-we-thon-dara have been translated into 
English prose with a view to a clear understanding of them by such non- 
fturman readers as may find the original difficult reading. The translation 
has accordingly been made simple and literal without any attempt at literary 
cfTcct. Further it is hoped that readers will appreciate the poetical versions 
of Nos: 3 and 5 —the most adapted of the six to English verse—made by 
Professor G. H. Luce of Rangoon College, in imitation of the internal rhym¬ 
ing used in the original. If we take three consecutive lines, A, B, C, com¬ 
posed of four syllables each, the final syllable of A rhymes with the third of 
B and the second (and sometimes first) of C; the final syllabic of C again 
setting the new rhyme to the lines that follow. Two variations arc permissi¬ 
ble: the final syllable of A may also rhyme with the second of B, or immedi¬ 
ately with the first of B; in either case, the final syllable of B setting the new 
rhyme. In the English rhymes one inevitable change has been made—the 
admission of one unaccented syllable between each of the four accented ones 
in the line-Editor.] 

I. 

bio.oca>oScgii 8 ic<^scga)^ng 8 c^o^ico^MgScoDOB^oo»^g^r^coDua>- 
5JOCa>o8u^i§^C5)Slc8^goScOC^liODoS|5tCOa>08nC05o8cgc(TCOC^O«C^^*C«9C«0 
^SnC^8COD§SODoS8^nOD0ScOD*gM0S*Ovg|.j68s«cgooScCp6^l^j«^giaDo£»^Cc£s 
oS|>S |, ^§CoScg ,, ©C^)CClCODSn CQS©c808»I»c88a88OD£&n SoSs&^aSoD^CVjtfcCpS 

330^o5g8»OJ8cgSg£^.B OD^CgScg(§»COpS^C©^0 
OD^^^^8llcgo§OD^8CODO«0S.8o5oD6J^CX)0Sii n^§^gD^C08CO>Sc(go§« 
From the beautifully wooded Meza mountain, whose base gives rise to 
a continuous stream of whirling waters, my thoughts go back to the Golden 
City (Slnvebo). I behold in my mind's eye the rising piece of ground, elated 
with the pride of conquest, and the various shrines, suffused with glory and 
seemingly as high as the sky—the meritorious deeds of the Grand Sire 
(Alaungpaya). I can even count them by name: the Zambu-STmee, dazzling 
with the six rays of glory; the Gfigyi; the Shwe-lin-pin; the Shwc-chin-thay; 
and the Shwe-ze-di-gyi. They present a licautiful picture of variegated 

light,-rays running into one another like continued flashes of lightning. 

Out of the eagerness of my desire to see them with my own eyes, my mind, 
fixed in its attention, passes them under review:—“ This is the Golden City, 
that is the shrine, and here is the Golden Throne.” But the Golden City is 
so far away. 

II. 

C^8 030C05o£c|gn|g6oD«S8 cgcO^liOOC^ODgSB g£ OoSbCCJ 5l£oo5o^8 ■ 

C(^5cgoScg^8c85»ODCg^8CCODoSoS» CO 8 «^CoS^ 8 *Cg 8 ^ 8 ^ 8 »og&CO 0 S*nCo 8 co 8 
Cg^GBi^SUOcB^'CODogssSoSgB^SO^f^jOoS'll ^6o2lfP»WC<£)5o'lG^ 
COoSoDCgJC^OoS'i ODoScODoScgooScXjB CCglCCOOoS«y$B ^C^SsCOOgl 

cooS'ccx>ocooS.5S«»o8|8^B«^S8oSo<Siic^c^£8c^cSij5«a)6ii)t^8coDoSa)iccog8»^ , .« 
CfDoS^CCO^BOOOJ^ODgSo^B Bccog0ScoDO3a8cw5c(§o§« 

How lovely must be the river, with its beautiful sand-banks and its 
whirling waters, flowing across our Lower Country! Can it be that I live 
away from home so far as the Andamans? The Meza river flows with a 
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continuous uproar, its waters dark with moving images. And the still silent 
forest, thick with dew, shuts out the North Polar star from my view. When 
I turn to the Sun, I get no help in my attempt at finding out the North, the 
South, the East or the West. I can only make guesses. Strange! How 
it ever gives me endless fatigue to think of discovering the name of a parti¬ 
cular forest dale! My mind is unsteady and I long daily for my home. 
But a breeze comes from Kinsan Mount and its gentle breath has a refresh¬ 
ing effect. 

III. 

OOgSiCg^COoSj^n £cfjjS8a>§ODD8H ^jgScScolSn &E(fc3C^DSo3*a>S03oSoj2§S8ll8C < g) 
s^SicaoSi coooSc^S* o^ccocgoogSu ca>oSc e gcoco* K>ccgccg£§n cco 

CO^8CCpGp^^8«o)b8iiOD^o'lc0OoScgooSii£S8^6lCo')o5cO^8»^«S8CCOOo5g£lCO^D 
8^^€035*0^0^CoSo^OE# CODDScODS(g08ODi6JC0D8CX>^030lt C^6^0CO^8»CCp£o"l 

gc ^?* , ^ s 5l oc B?8^- ,OJ ^8?*?? c ?" ccpoScfcaScecq. «©c^gcogi<»-ofla5gg 
cog.. “C^§gg^c§tccoSc@o§» 

How glorious is the Shwe-gu-taw where the Meza people bow their 
heads in supplication with faithful hearts on the occasion of the time-honour¬ 
ed banyan watering feast! The mountain vapour rising from the Meza 
Valley darkens the appearance of the whole mountain and gradually floats 
along, forming a link between one range and another, and the duskiness of 
it rises even to the sky. A rainless breeze causes the snow to drop with a 
pattering sound, loud as the sound of rain-fall. Even the Sun driving his 
car from the summit of Mount Yugandhara is unable to display his brilliance. 
And it is so piteously cold that I fondly wish it would soon be midday. All 
the while I count on my fingers minutes and hours. Will not the rays of 
the sun when they spread bring some little warmth ? 


At the Nyaung-Ye festival 
Me-za people, all devout, 

Duly fall in prayer and pour 
Water to the banyan-tree. 

From the valley, see, the shrine 
Rises even to the sky. 

Meza! thy pagoda old 
Of the Golden Cave is there, 

Fair to look on evermore. 

Dimly glimmering o’er the mount, 

Dusky floor to shadowy head, 

Steady hang night’s vapours yet; 

Soon, as a billowing net, are stirred, 
Surging fretful as a flood, 

Huddle upward, tower, and crowd; 

Then in cloudy streamers free 
Stretched across the sea of dawn, 
Darkling wreathe the heights around 
Lost and drowned. The ravelled mist. 
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•*' Shredded now by twisting winds, ” ; 

v\. . Patters—listen!—to the ground; 

Drip-drop—the sound is loud 
i : Like the rounded clear refrain 

£ lv . ’ •; • Of the rain, though none there be. ' " ; * •' ■ 

See! the chariot of the Sun ' • 

Peeps o’er Mt. Yugandhara, 

Stooping under vapours wan. 

Numbed, the noon I fondly wait, 

Counting on my fingers chill . 

Hours and minutes, till the rays 
Spreading fill the world with warmth. 

IV. 

C§«CCpoSo^8^8i»SBC^«^j8^n C^ScO^SlOOS^Sgi §ScogSsoO£CgucgcO0S*ODC£8«CO8 
C3n8g8C§iiCCpoSoj8O^COO8tCg03OcgD8CO^8ngoi^CX>^ODDii ODoScpS^OO^clgoSg 
6pOo8rOOo5wo8^UCg)^8(g8^oSgOiiC§C}£p|>§n CDOO0DC^8CO<S8li§8cO009&8Oa5’»i»^$8 
OO^mW^O^lQg^^^BoSuScoaoScgl COoS^oScCg^§li C$GO0 SeOO£O$8*^8CO0SsOO 
§O 8 B»CCg 0 O 8 OD^r^ 8 o'l 8 <^|Oo 5 i^[ §a>o 5 j^§.«floSgoS( 5 .ggS.cg^ 8 « 5 g§co^MeSi ■ 
C^g^cbscgSolcS&OgSn 

Can one look up at that cool object, the moon, beaming with smiles and 
not feel oppressively homesick? How uncontrollably I long for the con¬ 
quering City of Jambudipa! This distant country in the extreme North, a 
strange land of expansive forest and cloaked by the eternal mist, I only heard 
the name of, but never dreamt of reaching. I knew nothing of its where¬ 
abouts. How different now is it from our country, the centre of Jambudipa! 
Quite a strange language is spoken here and the whole expanse of the forest 
feels the extremes of heat and cold. To think that I should have met such 
experiences! In our victorious Ratanasingha (Shwebo), the sun cannot be 
distinguished in brilliance from the Palace Royal, where the rays of light 
emitted by the nine kinds of precious stones intermingle with the solar rays. 

V. 

«^O§ 8 OT§o 1 nc 8 $ 0 @OCOgS 8 nO 3 OODOc 8 o$ 8 in Og)^SC^8^8^i c8^8^8COoS«g*(§f8 
ooo$$.no§cga5'a3oSoo$8D $|US>$8a>£&ucg^i^gH ^cpsgc§»cgooS§ gtooSneoScpoS 
co^!ng^coS^8«©oScp§8co^8n cooS^gc^^cogSiic^SScogSji^it cgjggSsooS^on 
O.O-OOO0ll8^ «go8"©l o 5 oDol 8 (^-i!^ 8 ©DSCg)^DliC^Scg oSo005)S*cfoD0- 
O 05 r^ 8 u|«S£S 0 $ 8 CO^ 8 « ODC\£8O0gS8Cq*®8CCg.CgO0£&n ^®$8C£«Co)SiCOoSoOOs£joS 
ofloS^o$soooSo£§n coo^.cgagSa ^§^g^HO§iOO$COgSoDgSll nccjjgeS£u§8 
OOOc8£«0Sn 

I bow with reverent hands to the place where the rich brilliance of the 
curiously intermingling rays from the royal palace, high as the sky and of an 
undying beauty, lights up the whole atmosphere and sends a dazzling sheen 
throughout the whole island (Jambudipa), at a time when the round sun 
moves along with a circular light. I think of them with a faithful heart 
when I retire to bed and I circumambulate with my hands to my forehead 
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when I rise in the morning. How delightful must be the gates Thuza, 
Thasan and Mit-nan, facing the moat in the Golden City at this time! How 
beautiful, again, must be the river and the moat, with their cool waters 
uniting in a continuous stream, flowing clockwise perennially round the town, 
and with the beauty of their waters and sand banks, appearing as though 
they were the creation of the Nats! 


While the circle of the Sun 
Writes her running orbit, I 
Piously my hands decline 
Toward the place where, finely spun, 
Intertwine the rosy rays 
That embrace the Palace, sky— 
High in dateless beauty, while 
Islanded in dazzling air 
Lies the World. 

Whene'er to bed 
I repair, or rise at mom, 

Faithful and forlorn I still 
Thither turn my heart, and raise 
Hands before my face as I 
Duly pace my circle just. 

Oh! how fair those portals are, 
Mitnan, Thasan, and Thuza, 

Still the guardians as of old 
Round the moated Golden Town! 
Fair the cold perennial stream, 

Moat and teeming river, flow 
Socially the city round; 

And the banks of mounded sand 
So divinely stand that they 
Seem the handiwork of Nats. 


VI. 

c opS»oDoc$«>S»ii cecficgSiJoS* coooSttwgjicg) 

c ?°%5)§'0a?@ o $ ,ro °5" 8O<5cO9|5cOoSfOi06cOoSooO2« CODoSlCJC^O?0Sl'Q8^ 
c^o^i5' , aJicoDoS«a5'j5No8cooSgD»cp»3^icgoc§ , ^Dco^io@o , »cgoi c o^ioo35« 
QSoDyfojSn yg§5)t&c}tii c|£ccgi^ca>o8« odoicwo8^«»co8io68c§« 

cgtcocjSgSucgicooScoSg.iK^cS^oScgoinc^o^og^'^EoIngoSg^iiODOs^Sicj^ 

"?s“^'? £ 5i=c8^e§. 

How sad I feel and long for home at the thought—which conics to me 
with the clearness of a dream—of the people of Shwebo, dressed in white 
garments and gathered at the shrines in common prayer, practising the religi¬ 
ous observances and dispensing charity at the quiet kyaungs, at this time of 
the year when the heat of summer merges in the moisture of the rains! And 
there is additional sorrow in store for us—my lovely wife, who has been my 
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partner, in obedience to the Law of Causation, ever since her tenth birthday 
and my two children, who seem divided from me as by the ocean, without 
any chance of communication either by message or by visit. O my breast- 
born children!—in beauty like the gold, in brightness like a pair of eyes 
(or gems) and in delightfulness like the rose-water—how would you miss 
the pleasure of putting your arms round your fathers neck and nestling in 
his embraces ! ! ! 
























































































































































































































NOTES AND REVIEWS 

THE BRONZE FIGURES IN THE ARAKAN PAGODA, 

MANDALAY. 

These consist of two figures of men, three of lions, and one of a three¬ 
headed elephant. The human figures are anatomatically perfect in expres¬ 
sion, proportion, and in the representation of the muscles of the body and 
limbs. They wear necklets, armlets, and anklets and a scanty loin-cloth. 
The navel is deep and well-developed, and pilgrims afflicted with dyspepsia 
or other stomachic ailments insert their fingers into it and turn them about 
in a rotatory movement, so as to be cured of their affliction. Tradition says 
that, originally, the number of the human figures was thirty-three, correspond¬ 
ing to the number of devas in the Tava-tiriisa heaven. The heads of the three 
lions have disappeared, and attempts, somewhat unsuccessful, have 
been made by the Pagoda Trustees to restore them. The most interest¬ 
ing figure in the collection is that of the three-headed elephant called 
" Eravanna ” or “ Eravata,” the vOhana or riding animal of Indra or 
Thagyamin, the god of rain and the Lord of Tavatimsa. The river 
Irrawaddy(Eravatl), the noble waterway of Burma, is so called because it 
is supposed to flow out of one of the trunks of Indra’s elephant. 

These figures were brought over from Arakan in 1784 together with 
the Mahamuni Image, when that country was conquered and annexed to 
the Burmese dominions by the Einyemingyi, the Heir-Apparent of King 
Bodawpaya (1781-1819). Only a year before, that is, in 1783, Amarapura, 
the “ City of the Immortals,” had been founded by the King, and he was 
supremely delighted to secure the sacred Image, which was the Palladium 
of the Arakanese race, to adorn as well as to protect his new capital. Exactly 
a century later, in 1884, during the reign of King Thibaw, the Arakan Pagoda 
was burnt, presaging a national calamity, and the sacred Image as well as 
these bronze figures were consumed by fire. In November 1885, King 
Thibaw, the nth of the Alompra dynasty, was dethroned by the British and 
his kingdom was incorporated in the British Empire. 

A melancholy interest attaches to the history of this collection of figures, 
which are a silent witness to dynastic changes and futile ambitions of impot¬ 
ent Kings. In 1581, Bayin Naung, the Branginoco of European writers, 
who held his Court at Pegu, and whose power and magnificence have often 
been extolled, and who was the greatest of Burmese Rulers, died, leaving his 
throne to Nanda Bayin, who is known to Burmese Chroniclers as Ngazuda- 
yaka (cUajrfloDroo.) He was a weakling compared with his father, and the 
Burmese Empire, the most extensive in Burmese Annals, fell to wreck and 
ruin, thereby nullifying the unification of the Burmese and Talaings under 
one Sovereign. The Kings of Toungoo and Arakan conspired to attack Pegu, 
which had been embellished and adorned by Branginoco in a most lavish man¬ 
ner. The city fell in 1596, and the spoils were shared by the conquerors, 
these bronze figures falling to the lot of Razagyi, King of Arakan. 
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These figures were not cast at Pegu, but were brought away from 
Ayuthia, the capital of Siam, in 1564, by Branginoco, who had waged a suc¬ 
cessful war against that country. At the same time, the King of Siam and 
his queens and one son were taken captive to Ava, together with three of the 
white elephants, the demand for one of which by Branginoco had been the 
casus belli between the two countries of Pegu and Siam. 

As Ayuthia was carved out of the Cambodian Empire in 1350, it is just 
possible that the Siamese received these bronze figures as an heirloom from 
the Cambodians, whose civilization, religion, and art were based on Indian 
systems. 

It would thus appear that these bronze figures, during, at least, six centu¬ 
ries, have been the silent witnesses of the strange viciccitudes, and the kaleido¬ 
scopic turns of fortune of five races of mankind, namely, the Cambodians, 
Siamese, Talaings, Arakanese, and the Burmese, that they are the connecting 
links between the present and a historic past, and that like the Pyramids of 
Egypt, they still continue to look down on the ages still to conic. 

TAW SEIN ICO. 


To 


Dear Sir, 


OUR MUSEUM 


The Honorary Editor, 

Journal of the Burma Research Society. 


In my note on “ Our Museum ” which appeared in that number of the 
Journal for July 1914, pages 219-224, I gave the description of a bronze 
image of the Buddha (Figure )/*, Plate I), the history of which, I said, was 
not known. I am glad to be able to give you now a clue regarding the history 
of it. At page 206 of Max and Bertha Ferrars* “ Burma,” there is a figure 
of the same image which is said to have been “ discovered in the foundations 
of Maha-Mya-Muni, 1784.” “ Maha-Myamuni ” is none other than the 

Mahamuni Temple at Akyab, said to have been built by King Chandasuriya 
(146-194 A. D.) to enshrine the image of the Buddha cast during the life¬ 
time of the sage himself in the 6th century B. C. The image was brought 
away to Amarapura, as a spoil of war, in 1784 A. D., and placed in the Maha- 
muni Temple, Mandalay. This fact may lead us to many conjectures re¬ 
garding the age of our figure. The fact of the image being found in the 
foundations of a Temple which has enjoyed the reputation of being built in 
the 2nd century A. D., might lead some of us to assume the age of our figure 
to be the same as teh Temple itself, i. c., 2nd century A. D., if not earlier; but 
from the make of the figure and in the face of the absence of any document¬ 
ary evidence, I am still inclined to adhere to the decision I had arrived at re¬ 
garding its age, attributing it to the late mediaeval art. The temple at Akyab 
has passed through many vicissitudes and has been repaired many times. 
It was last repaired in 1867 A. D. 

Mandalay, Yours sincerely, 

26th January, 1916. MAUNG MY A. 
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A NOTE ON INDICES TO BURMESE BOOKS 

’ 33(^0232^$ £oS@6c[$33G@o5si 

gg|ScGCX)Sr ggD O^GODOD^ 33CO8SCO c^oSsOCDDO Og»$8H Og«<%*' OOzBcO 
a^oS-eoo^Sii tgoS^o^oloS-oG^-cgSr (cpooSeccoog^oDo^^ 8 o^eoo^ 6 ^EC§^oSo 
O3l330I©CQgSll 33C2SpCDlS8©g^8«Oc8cOOtgO2C^CX)D8OD§CX)0SoCC@o88Ii) GoSgcODO 
©OOaSsOS^oScg^^SiitjpagO^SoDoSgoSl^oSoODB ftO$GCOoSsoj£OCOgSn 

(o) C^GDDSmgoSp^oloS-oGg-^oSH (o0^333l«qS8fgS833C^St CODSg^lS 

OJ8DD^D« G.7g5G33oSeCOD8£OCpGO)S8cLSM^I Gol COD^cSf g^OCDDO^O^SC^i G$ 
«?¥fi «*** cn cgoS^o) sgcCODOT^oSoDgSn Ofl&g (^g\cS33«gS<^80goS § 6 cfl 

C@oS 8 u ^£8 (GolaJO^cS^OODD^O^^sJr^n^OD^CI ©Op^§CO^n «S 8 go 8^8 
COOSCOOS «CX)DGO>02^)§ODO^^§»o5s(X)SoD§@809Jpil©ioDDSOJGfX>DS&gGa)5^0D^ 
r^SG^GCXJDIiaacSoO^SGCOOolo^^StODg^^Soafio^cSltgDJf^iB^SGODS^GODOHCOG^ 

©cg^oliog^sGgS'' O36^icS^«Di33«0S|»8GogooSojncoS«^g8§?« c^coSsoscgSs 

o^Ssg^SGODS^GODD^gSolcogS^fxg^sf^w^GCosllBg^ooDocpcccoSieo^^ 

dJoSragoSgtfccooo^Sseoo^SgSolcogSB 

( j ) C|OD^oi^cjb odc8od§co^ii coSgjSwSsoDspsgscooScooSiicogoSo^oSs 

oD^'^gcoDSooGDi'cgs^G^oStos^nfco^fJo^^^G^SsOT^GgScGcxgoSags 

GO^oSiCoS'^SoDrgBGSOOoSc^lJc^ol^CoSc^C^iCgoSGODOHcgj^^pSssOCpGCoSo^g. 

c^Ssu o^^s^oSssoGpGcoSo^^.^Ssn oacBoo^ogofl&scg ScjSgooS^gooo. ( 090 ) 

go^SgssoS Saoo8soGpGaoSo^cp8^H^ooo^n ^cSooicagSGOSoSecoos sospcooSS^S 

GO 0 S^GO 00 O 3 ^ 8 ^On(GOn OOO^^OOOOOO^O^tSs )gSo'1 00 gS" 

qSsrtjjj^ic^B^^giieg^too^* ocpocBeo^^oSoo^ epucqfeSrfcStfySn 
C§o5s§S$.n 33CgGp03©gi O0c8oD0SO00oS^o5cO8CO^33C^SlB <$$*001$ 6 °?^ 
D3gS» 

q£30D9^6co^^oioOoS§««G[^6gSo1a>^ii 

£Ocpc8$:n 

ceSS^n 

AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE IN BURMESE 

The Agricultural Department of Burma has issued as Occasional Papers 
No. 2 Mr. J. A. Stewart’s pamphlet on Burmese Equivalents for terms con¬ 
nected with agricultural science. 

The brochure is the result of the efforts of Messrs. Warth, J. A. Stewart, 
I. C. S., and Duroiselle. It seems a pity that no Burmese scholars were repre¬ 
sented on this small committee, though a few Burmese gentlemen were con¬ 
sulted. One agreeable feature of the publication, however, is that the 
Director of Agriculture invites suggestions and criticisms. Therefore the 
pamphlet merely serves as a basis of, and gives an excellent opportunity for, 
discussion of the subject. And I am glad to contribute my quota towards 
the common fund of knowledge with a view to rendering a small service to 
my country. 
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In a pamphlet purporting to supply Burmese equivalents for 44 technical 
and scientific terms in common use,” some such commonplace words as 4 sand,' 
' lime,’ 1 iron,’ 4 gum,’ 4 sugar,’ etc., might well have been omitted. A claim 
has been put forward that 44 all chemical terms already existing in the Bur¬ 
mese language applicable to the process of western science have been ascer¬ 
tained ” with the strikingly negative results. The fact of the matter is that 
the Burmese possess a limited vocabulary of technical term for certain ele¬ 
ments, substances and processes known to alchemists of old. They, there¬ 
fore, cannot be expected to meet the needs of modern Chemistry which is a 
comparatively young science. " As regards positive results,” says Mr. 
Stewart, 44 we have brought to light a number of little known terms and have 
devised a number of new equivalents.” The learned author found that Pali 
compounds, though not difficult to form, are useless as a rule. In favour of 
Pali terms, however, I may urge that they have the merit of being shorter 
than the cumbrous Burmese phraseology and are more dignified. The objec¬ 
tion on the ground of their less intelligibility may be met by good definitions 
which cannot very well be dispensed with in a scientific work. At present 
the author recommends the use of those which possess the merit of simplicity. 
But one finds Pali terms, imported or coined, even where one least expects 
them, i. e., where there are pure Burmese equivalents already existing in the 
language. Plow far the author has succeeded in his claim to simplicity may 
be seen from the following discussion. I will now proceed to examine the 
positive results attained by the Committee. 

GENERAL LIST. 

cQod (earth’s food) is simpler than the hybrid ©Qwoo^cj for ‘manure.’ 
cgdloSoo is worse in that it is ambiguous. It may mean 4 diet for earth ’ or 
4 food for the element of earth.’ oloSoo is generally understood to mean diet 
prescribed for a human patient in order to bring about an equilibrium of the 
4 four elements’ in an animal body either by supplying the deficiency of one 
or other of them or by counteracting the excess of any. The natural exhaus¬ 
tion of soil’s fertility bears, I think, a better analogy to the natural wastage 
in a human body than to a diseased body. Again, cgooc(<gta)£§ (to feed the 
soil) is, in my opinion, better than for the verb 4 to manure/ 

Pali 4 Oja ’ (from root tid-to produce) has no doubt something to do with 
productivity and means 4 the nutritive essence of a substance.’ The combi¬ 
nation applies to those properties of the soil which help to nourish 

plants and therefore means 4 soil's fertility.’ Hence cgg®o<$)ic©cx>gS (to in¬ 
crease its fertility) would be more accurate, though long. 

4 Vikati ’ is not so good as 4 Vikara' for 4 decomposition.’ The former 
may refer to the product of transformation, but the latter always docs to the 
process itself. When both refer to the process, they arc rendered into Bur¬ 
mese by <x»oo$g$g£* (change). But if we wish to explain that chemical 
decomposition is a change from the complex to the simplex, we shall have to 
say o3cdl8io3e35o^'o;8oSci38o5cooo30^>ca>orfg^g6i (lit., a change from the 
nature of a whole to that of parts). Now when an animal body decomposes, 
we say qS (to rot). But when vegetable matter decomposes, we use quite a; 
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different idiom ccg:c§o>gS (to decay). And when the decaying matter gives 
off bad smell, we generally adopt the combination 

It will have struck even the most casual student of Burmese that the com¬ 
bined use of synonyms is a notable feature of the language. This character¬ 
istic reminds me of a subject which has hitherto received no attention what¬ 
soever. The subject is intrinsically important in that it directly bears on the 
philosophical study of the Burmese language. European scholars, nay, Bur- 
mans themselves, are apt to ridicule the idea that many of their monosyllabic 
words in daily use are of Pali origin. Now I submit, with due deference to 
recognized authorities on orthography, that qS is more correctly spelt qo$ 
from'Pali ‘pu’ (excrement) through ‘puti’ (putrid). 

The device of using two or more synonyms in combination is not so 
much for the rhetorical effect, as is generally supposed, as for intelligibility. 
Those who first naturalized new Pali words desired to explain later words by 
well understood ones which were already existing in the language. For 
example, the Burmese wanted a word to express their new idea of ‘ logician.' 
They naturalized o^o 5 from Pali ‘ takka ’ and @ was merely prefixed to ex¬ 
plain the meaning of the newly introduced word. Similarly c£}» was affixed 
to 9 o5 » I will give a few more examples to illustrate my point.— 

odS from Pali ‘ sudh,’ to clean. 

8c£c§ >» » * pidh,’ to shut. 

c8Sio?| „ ,, ‘ limp/ to smear. 

Now in each of these three pairs, the first member is of unmistakeable 
Pali origin. But whether the second member was a pure Burmese or was in 
turn derived earlier from Pali, I cannot say. The growth of the language 
through Pali in this way may be imagined from the facility with which the 
Burmans have rung several changes out of one simple Pali root ' ci ’—to col¬ 
lect or accumulate. 

8*gox—profit. 

8©gS—to arrange. 

c$oS—to join, 
c^occ^—to solder. 
cotroS—to adhere. 
sDgSxroS—to serve. 
so^Siq—to collect, 
co £§:q*—to accumulate. 

The subject is fascinating and awaits research. But I have digressed. 
To come back to our pamphlet under review. 

joqgScqjS cgoS and «©^$<$oS are current expressions for 'soluble' and 
‘insoluble/ coq^co^«oco^ being generally reserved for ‘clever or not.' 
cogS—to turn—is the equivalent of the English word ‘ versed,’ from verto— 
to turn. 

‘Vatthu' (substance) is not accurate for ‘ingredient’ which (from in 
and gradi —to go) etymologically answers to Pali ' Anga’ (from ag or ang 
—to go). Anga is defined as that which goes into a whole. 
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Not a little strange combination ‘ Rukkha-bhojana ’ approved by U Than 
Zin, said to be a well-known Burmese scholar, in preference to coBofoo to ex¬ 
press ' plant food,' is rather startling. oa>o»g (from Pali, bhuj-to eat or en¬ 
joy) is generally applied to human food for higher classes. 

It is difficult to get an exact equivalent for ‘ organic ’ so as to convey the 
idea of a structural part capable of performing a special function which is 
essential to the life or well-being of the whole. ‘ Sa-sambhara ’ and * A-sam- 
bhara ' would merely express the distinction between ‘ structural ’ and 4 non- 
structural.’ 

‘ Saha-jiva ’ is seldom met with in Buddhist literature, the more usual 
form being ‘ sa-jiva.’ 4 Sajiva ’ and 4 Nijiva ’ correspond to Burmese odc6 {-[, 
and aDr£$ which distinguish 4 living' from 4 lifeless.’ 4 Nijiva ’ has the fur¬ 
ther disadvantage of metaphysical association as a synonym of 4 Ni-satta ’ 
(no-soul). 

4 Satta-loka ’ and 4 Sarikhara-loka ’ indicate a distinction between 4 ani¬ 
mate ’ and 4 inanimate ’ worlds. But the vegetable kingdom is included in 
the latter. 

There is, however, a well-recognized pair of terms— 4 Indriya-baddha ’ 
and 4 Anindriya-baddha ’ (lit. bound up, or not bound up, with Indriya) 
—which denote a distinction between 4 sensate ’ and 4 insensate.’ For in- 
stance, in Buddhist philosophy, matter which enters into the composition of 
animal body is termed Indriya-baddha Rupa, whilst matter which enters into 
the composition of a metal or mineral is termed Anindriya-baddha Rupa. 
But the term 4 Indriya ’ is wide and includes sense, life and moral controls. 
So 4 Sa-jivitindriya-baddha ’ and 4 A-jlvitindriya-baddha ’ would restrict us 
to the idea of the vital process of an organic whole. We may, however, sub¬ 
stitute these jaw-breaking Pali compounds by paraphrastic Burmese oacx>o 5 j§ 
© 5 cq)r£a>rgg 8 coo$i ogBcooSccooi 

One would expect 4 sippa-maya ’ (accomplished through art) on the ana¬ 
logy of ‘vijja-maya’ (accomplished through science) in place of 4 sippa-ja ’ 
(produced by art) for 4 artificial.’ But here again, we have an equally well- 
recognized pair of terms— 4 sayam-jata’ (naturally produced) and 4 pa ram- 
kata ’ (done by some one, lit. by another)—to oppose 4 natural ’ to 4 artificial.’ 
In pure Burmese we should say and cyggBoaScajoor oj»oDo 5 g§ 

girofiocooi 

cgoDoi (soil-substance) docs not express the idea of texture. I would sug¬ 
gest c@roccooc£<©§ (soil-structure). 

SOILS. 

cqcguSqgfi (leading water down) may be added to the meanings of 
‘drainage.’ But I deprecate the hybrid olcoDocgSigSi for ‘aeration/ 

4 Viyoga ’ (lit. disjunction) is not so good as 4 apacaya’ (breaking-up, from 
ci—to collect) for 4 disintegration.’ But is preferable as 

more intelligible. Neither eg nor is suitable, as the former is sugges¬ 
tive of reduction to powder and the latter, of exhaustion. 

No Burmese equivalent has been suggested for 4 constituent.’ I would, 
propose 4 sambhara-anga ’ or TOcsoorSiogoaSl (structural part). 
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SOIL COMPONENTS. 

Mr. Stewart says that ‘ khandha ’ is probably the best word for ‘ com¬ 
ponents.’ I must here enter a strong protest against the possible confusion 
between ‘ khandha ’ and ‘ anga.’ The former refers to the whole and the 
latter, to parts. 

The suggested rendering for ‘ physical classification ’ is distinctly bad. If 
translated into English, it reads— 4 Naming by convention the soil classes 
according to objects.’ oD^o5g6t (from Pali ‘Sammata’) is naming by a 
sort of general consent. But 4 classification ' corresponds to Pali 4 Jatibhcda ’ 
which may be rendered by co^fcS^* 4 Physical classification may mean 
classification of soils acording to texture, or physical properties or physical 
components. The heading shows that here composition is intended. So the 
expression may be rendered tc5lcoo*coqj5go 

The author puts a query whether there is no single word for 4 loam.’ 
As a matter of fact, neither cgcox (sticky earth) for ‘clay’ nor cgcsQ* 
(decayed earth) for ‘ humus ’ are single words. obso^coaocg may stand 
for ‘ loam.’ But why not obegco: ? This would leave us free to express 
‘sandy loam’ by ^obcoDocgcox and ‘clayey loam’ by cgcoxobccoo:** 
(sand in which clay preponderates). 

‘ Mineral constituents ’, as now rendered as ‘ a group of metals that are 
in the earth,’ would be misleading to Burmans who do not find anything of 
the kind in metallic state in the soil which they cultivate. * Mines ’ is express¬ 
ed in Burmese by cgS» (pit ) as in capcficgSi (Ruby mines) or o5cgS» (iron 
mines). The adjective 4 mineral ’ would be intelligible if we say cg£x^cgo5co} 
§co3o« ‘ Mineral constituents ’ may, therefore, l>e paraphrased by cgcoccoocS 
»§C8& cg8tyc^c6coj§ccoo cr> 3 pc£aDg 3 |se$'|j}» ‘Organic constituents’ should 
be similarly rendered 

‘ Chemistry ’ has hitherto been rendered olojccooogDD (the science of the 
analysis of elements). o'lo5^d)o5co'l6iogo (the science treating of Chemical 
composition and decomposition) would be more accurate. But if any one 
wants a Pali word which should at once mean both composition and decom¬ 
position, I would recommend ‘Sankara’ (sometimes written ‘Sangara’) 
which will be found in Ledi Pandita’s Pali Dictionary. oloSrBgrfjgccooogo 
should not, however, be despised as the science treating of Chemical actions 
and reactions. Then ‘ Chemical constituents ’ may be rendered olo5rBgo»Dig§ 
co^tejx g^coDOogoGccoocSjcgoaSl 

It may be observed that the expression here has nothing to do 

with human gratitude. It is the Burmese equivalent of the Pali 4 Upakarako ’ 
(to render service), a highly philosophical term for expressing an action in 
a given relation. 

Mr. Stewart thinks that od (lit. to rise, i. e., into activity) expresses the 
idea of reaction rather well. Perhaps so, if one considers the aspect of the 
soil springing into activity after lying dormant for some time. But if the 
idea be that the soil, treated with, or acted on by. manures, reacts on plants, 
then would express the force of the prefix re in ‘ reaction.’ 


4 
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Now we are in a position to translate the sentence: Manures supply plant 
food and organic matter, alter soil texture and affect soil reaction:— 

cgeoMgScoSoSKO* tweocotitfiu cggieaoio) &8c8g<x> O£g[(flo*r^ 
( or oos>o5$£ ©tfofloS gSoooScooo cgoaccoooStwg £*>c§ ooefc^ 

cgoSjcbccgigi q6tcga>^oD8o6oooEa)co^co^t<^»gg^a u 

Mr. Stewart next goes on to observe: “ It seems to be settled that 
c^SicigS (hell’s fiery liquid, not to be confounded with the German’s liquid 
fire) means any kind of acid.” This name has been applied to a few burning 
acids in the liquid form that came to the notice of the average Burmans. But 
to apply it to, say, Boracic acid in powder would be extremely ludicrous even 
to ignorant Burmans. 

Shwe Pyi Mingyi, that fine-souled scholar who has not yet been excelled 
by any to my knowledge, introduced »qg§©1o$ and rodcfloS for * acid ’ and 
* alkali ’ respectively in his Anatomy. And I am rather surprised that Mr. 
McColl should have suggested ‘ sweet ’ for the latter; in Burmese ‘ sour ’ is 
opposed to ‘ saline ’ and not to ‘ sweet.’ * Sweet ’ is complimentary to ‘ sour ’ 
as in for light refreshments. ‘ Sweet ’ having been ruled out of court, 

(slimy) has been made to take its place as most descriptive of alkalis. 
But in any scheme of classification by senses, I should think that it would be 
more satisfactory to classify according to one sense at a time. I have never 
met with the variant £50 which may be a misprint for £jcoSo Mr. Duroiselle 
seems to have exhausted his Pali vocabulary in suggesting the Sanscrit 
‘ Cara ’ for ‘ slimy.’ On the whole, I think Shwe Pyi’s terms are about the 
best. If an acid be a liquid, call it qgolc» 5 c[g 5 but if a salt, call it sj^olo 5 a>o*» 
When soils are classified according to their acidity or alkalinity, we may say 
coqjgcflaS or ascoloSolccoo (or ribca>o or cg$cax>) eg, or simply egqj§. c§ 5 » 
For ‘neutral’ Mr. Duroiselle’s ‘Majjhatta’ (misprinted majjatta) is 
about the best. But why not oscooSoacooSgScoao or @o*cooo^o§oodo ? <xg8ccg| 
is subjective and ‘ udasino ’ may also mean ‘ upright,’ 

PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS. 

g is a particle of anything. I therefore suggest cgqjj for soil particles. 
o<q8§co1cSco5c£} (lit. small holes through which water percolates) is descrip¬ 
tive of pores. I need only point out that pores or interstices in a body are 
spoken of in Buddhist philosophy as ‘ pariccheda-rupa.’ I would reject 
‘ dhuma-dhatu ’ (smoke-clement) for soil gases. ©Qi}i is quite sufficient. 

cc$§cgu 5 and wcgoS arc happy for * pervious' and ‘ impervious.’ But 
I think cg@S (stiff soil) and egy (spongy soil) arc good enough, egg is 
descriptive of friable soil. 


SOIL WATER. 

oc^oSgSi (lit. suction of water) does not express the idea of capillary 
attraction. c 6 g^odlcSg§oci^o 5 c 6 g 6 i would be a fuller rendering, with an 
explanation added. 

I would add ©<qc^cgr 5 g 6 i or cqc.gcgo 5 g£i to the meanings of ‘ eva¬ 
poration.' 
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cqec»Dc8§8t (lit. the drinking of water) is not expressive of the pro¬ 
cess of transpiration through plants. The simile of perspiration would help 
to give an adequate idea. ^o59cg»cg<£a3d^c$coSo8y©q©.gcgo$§6t (excretion 
of aqueous vapour from plants as sweat from body). 

The expression proposed for ‘ leaching,’ if translated into English reads 
—‘ The essence of soil is carried away by excessive flowing-.’ I would propose 

ccj8§c^§dlcgo*g£* (the removal of soluble con¬ 
stituents of soil through percolation of water). 

The distinction between protozoa and bacteria as vital and non-vital 
would defeat the object of inculcating a very important lesson that some 
bacteria cause diseases. Burmans speak of disease germs as and of 

ferment as^t*. I would propose oscuSs^t (smallest animalcules) 

for ‘ protozoa,’ §»£d» being commoner than the little known term oscqcoccgt* 
And I would suggest o^o 5 ioc 5 aDc^D^ctoD*»coS^:^jigSqpt for ‘bacteria.’ 
But if a shorter Pali word be preferred, I recommend ‘ anubija' for the 
latter, since ‘ anu ’ not only denotes smallness but also implies slenderness, as 
of a filament. 

The mention of bacteria brings me to the important subject of ferment¬ 
ation. When Burmans speak of acetous or acetic fermentation, they say 
qtq^ScoloS (intrans.) or qxq^ScoDcS (causal), calling the i$)i or the specific 
fungus (mycodcrma accti) oo^ioo>6«* When they speak of alcoholic fer¬ 
mentation as «>oa 8 ©o'lo 5 and od ©»5 ©i> 1 c£, they call the or the yeast 
(Torula) co©a>t« But they reserve co$*qg 5 :flt©olc 8 and coocS for toddy 
fermentation in which the <$» is called co^iq^Sg: (the residual dregs that 
stick to the bottom of the pot). JoigooleS and cooexpress the lactic fer¬ 
mentation in which the or Bacterium lactis is known as »co8« This 
word occurs in the expression o©co 8 «go 5 (continuously). 

Now here is a clear case in point which illustrates the drawback of de¬ 
monstrating a scientific process by Europeans, who cannot themselves ex¬ 
press that process in Burmese, to a group of non-English speaking Burmans 
who do not understand the process either. When say, an alcoholic ferment¬ 
ation was demonstrated before them, they thought they were asked on the 
phenomenon of effervescence and they promptly gave the word cq (to boil). 
But when putrefactive fermentation was demonstrated, they gave qS (to 
rot), and I think they derived their idea of cg:cgo 5 (to sweat) from the 
demonstration of ammoniacal fermentation. 

Now the word co1c£ ordinarily means * to grow ' as in odSoScoIoSh The 
pair G<S\cf> and ©dlc6, when used in conjunction with has a great deal to do 
with growth. Again, when an egg hatches or is hatched, we say gct/lc8 and 
geoooS. In this expression being the causal of coloS, is equivalent to 

colcScoco^S* But cdl efi as in ccflrSg^ (now written co>oo 5 g^) is intransi¬ 
tive. The transitive use of it, as in cx>@otc^roc» 5 ©dlc 8 ao£§, would convey 
the idea of the conversion of sugar into alcohol through the action of the 
ferment. 

ccncooo'loS for Oxygen is objectionable on metaphysical grounds. In 
Buddhist philosophy, ‘Tejo’ means heat and the Buddhist idea of ‘heat’ 
includes ‘cold,’ as in science. SidloSSj* (not Si£j*—smoke) is preferable. 
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Note that I would distinguish gas and vapour, the former as and the 
latter as The expressions proposed for ‘oxidation ’ give the ideas of 

the entry, or forcing into, of Oxygen, but not of the form of slow burning 
which consists in combination with that gas. This idea is better expressed by 

ooS$pi gS» (removal) is not reduction. When a compound is reduced 
to metallic elements, we may say with our old Alchemists 
coocog§ (to be even) is better than coooc@ (to be digested). But googfi 
(Pali Yapana) is current in literature for 7 assimilation of food.’ 

CHEMICAL LIST. 

»Si are quite good and simple Burmese for solid, liquid and 
gas. I would reserve ‘ Gana * (Pali) for ‘ mass,' as it is applicable to a mass 
of cloud which certainly is not solid. By the way, I think rofjSro* is more 
correctly spelt t»sfj6oofcto show the connection of particles, one with the other, 
in a mass. But if any one wishes to adopt more dignified Pali, I should sug¬ 
gest ‘pathavamsa ’ (earth-group), ‘ jalamsa ’ and ‘ vayamsa * of the mediaeval 
Buddhist literature to express the three states of objects in nature 

Mula (root or radical) is better than ‘ Suddha ’ (purity) for ‘ elements ’ 
But Mrs. Rhys Davids agrees with me that ‘ Dhatu ’ is best rendered by ‘ ele¬ 
ment.’ There is no objection to the combination ^cod1oS» 

‘Missaka’ is suggective of a mixture. I therefore propose 
for ‘ compound ’ as opposed to ^cooloS* 

‘ Suspension' has been defined as a liquid in which something floats on 
the surface. I would suggest to 

convey the idea of suspension. 

©cpcjoctooDDOTCftS (a mixed liquid) is too vague for ‘emulsion.’ I 
would simply call it (milk-like liquid) and then define it as 

$f§ooocp8m&8u oatfcasooaqgS" (i. e., as a liquid prepa¬ 

ration of a colour and consistency resembling milk). 

NAMES OF SOME ELEMENTS. 

o»c</ldlo 5 for Hydrogen is equally objectionable in consequence of meta¬ 
physical association. In philosophy it means cohesion, though in popular 
language it stands for water. 

In English the compound is scientifically named from the clement. The 
reverse is the case in Burmese. Thus Nitrogen is called ‘ saltpetre-element ’ 
and Calcium, 4 lime-element.’ Perhaps there would be no objection to this 
procedure provided that a principal compound generally met with be selected. 
But there would be a confusion if the same compound were known differently 
in different localities, or if one principal compound be met with in one locality 
and another, in another, or if the same word denotes two different substances 
in two localities. For instance, I am not quite sure if chlorite is not known 
by any other name but 4 stone-pearl.’ Again, wolfram is, I believe, popularly 
called o 5 in Mergui and Tungsten would have to be named 4 iron-element ’ in 
so far as Merguians are concerned. Lastly, the rendering of Silicon by 
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crxpc£:x>coSjo'o$ would lead a Burman to understand the element as extracted 
from pebble, while his Arakanese brother would think that it is obtained from 
marble. 

Potassium is named ‘tree-root-salt (-metal)-element.’ Why not ?a>cc 8 c»<S 
or tjcoS£ix>S ? I would recommend English names transliterated as far as 
practicable whenever there are no generally accepted Burmese equivalents for 
the Chemical elements themselves. 

NAMES OF SOME COMPOUNDS. 

Caustic potash is generally known as (§ocodi (ash-salt). But to convey 
its causticity, I would prefix ccoofooxcooSocoo* There is a want of symmetry 
in the attempted renderings of caustic potash and caustic soda as regards the 
position of the word ‘ apo ’ in the compound terms. 

Now whatever the termination ate in hydrate may indicate, q (complete 
or a pair) in Burmese will never do the duty of g to indicate the stable equili¬ 
brium of a compound. Why not simply <I}r£ocqo 5 ? 

I am not enamoured of oacalStccoS (holc-gum) or oscQoccoS (gum 
obtained from the grains of a plant) for ‘ celluloise.’ I would propose oajBoa 
ca>o§oa>o(c«>S)o83| as a substance which forms the essential part (Pali Sara) 
of the solid frame-work of plants (Pali Dabbasambhara). 

This description of cellulose shows that oaoDo»coo 8 (flesh-gum) is hardly 
appropriate to express proteid which is an albuminoid. As the albumen of 
an egg is called »coo (Pali Pheggu, the opposite of Sara), I suggest mco ooa 

CO3D§COD0( COD? )o£g[ • 

SCHEME OF SALT AND ACID FORMATION. 

Pali ‘ Dve ’ (two) placed at the end of a word might give rise to the 
idea of ‘ twice ’ as in ‘ pancavinnana-dve.’ qc£ (Pali Duka—a pair or couple) 
would be free from ambiguity to express that a compound is binary. Even 
then a Burman would infer from the present rendering that Nitrogen Oxide 
is a binary compound of saltpetre and Oxygen. The scheme is also faulty to 
the extent that it would make a Burman think that Carbonic Acid gas is a 
liquid. I am not joking when I say that Nitrate of Zinc, as now rendered, 
might be misunderstood by a Burman as “ a collection of all sorts of medicine, 
namely, saltpetre, zinc, etc.” 

The suggested terminations :©q«oq do not imply satisfaction or dissatis¬ 
faction. go$.«(c§o 5 would express the idea better. But I would not use 
them as terminations at all. If I wish to explain that chlorine in chlorate is 
satisfied with Oxygen, I should say ODc§cqo 5 §c»c^q£©lc 6 co£Sgc£s 8 c 3 $cna 5 rf} 

On the other hand, if I wish to explain that chlorine in chlorite is not so 
satisfied, I should say a>c^§o 5 §oDc£jqSdlo$oog 5 gc£; 8 cgf© 1 o$cf}c§cD£§ (want¬ 
ing)- 

But if I wish to explain that chlorine in perchlorate is more than satisfied 
with Oxygen, I would say o 1 ox^cqc 6 §oDc{JqS}§OTc£©coo oScg^ojgS 

(excessive). 
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The present rendering of Potassium chlorite reads rather paradoxical 
in that it gives rise to the idea that chlorite and Potassium arc both wanting 
in that compound. Again, it is not impossible for a Burman to think that 
both these arc complete (^) in the chlorate but excessive ((b) in the per¬ 
chlorate. 

It will be a hopeless task to attempt to devise terms for numerous com¬ 
pounds and the attempt will lead to confusion worse confounded. I would 
transliterate Sulphurous and Sulphuric into wocS^^cS and cooc6cp£jr£« 

In conclusion I would strongly recommend the retention of H a SO* in 
preference to which will be as puzzling to those who have studied 

Chemistry in English as Dr. Ledi’s mnemonics to older students. There will 
be no difficulty for non-English speaking Burmans to master the English 
characters and figures. Witness the Land Records Department. 

SHWE ZAN AUNG. 

FURTHER NOTES ON MAHAZANAKA PYO, 23. 

U Tin, K. S. M., A. T. M., the author of the note in the last issue of 
this Journal on a passage occurring in his palm-leaf manuscript of the Maha- 
zanaka Pyo, might have taken a different view on the matter, and his efforts 
would have served a better purpose, had he previously seen the reading of 
the same passage in the manuscript in the Bernard Free Library. I am 
prompted to say this because U Tin is the author of a work 

on Burmese Versification, which reveals his good knowledge of that parti¬ 
cular branch of literature. 

I am one of the admirers of the poems written by the Twinthin Taik 
Wun or the Twinthin Mingyi, author of the Pyo which I used to learn by 
heart from a palm-leaf manuscript in my youth. Though I have lost my 
manuscript copy in a fire I still have in memory the particular passage in 
question which strictly agrees with that in the Bernard Free Library 
manuscript. 

Saya Pi of the Translation Department in the Burma Secretariat pro¬ 
cured for me a printed copy issued by the Burma Herald Press so far back 
as 1234 B. E. (1872 A. D.) i. e. some four years before U Tin’s copy was 
made. In that manuscript I find a reading somewhat corresponding with 
that of the Library manuscript except that foicofi is spelt focoS« But this 
omission of only two dots is obviously the printer’s mistake. 

Another palm-leaf manuscript in Sayadaw U Sanda’s Library at the 
Sluvcdagon Pagoda, Rangoon, was also consulted. The reading in it is 
the same as that in the Bernard Free Library manuscript. 

The reading in the Hanthawaddy Press Edition which U Tin must have 
seen before he prepared his note has ^oiod 8 for ; but this does not in 

my opinion alter the meaning appreciably. 

The meaning of the passage is very simple, and is as follows:—"The 
officer who regulates the rate of motion cannot keep his head." This is one 
of the many instances of the author’s ingenious and fine way of expressing 
an idea in poetical phraseology. A parallel instance may be found in one 
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of the previous verses in the same poem in which instead of directly saying 
*“ At sixteen years of age ” he says oorficcoi$8(<gSijS:ooScg6*|cgS which liter¬ 
ally means “ At an age which is short of twenty by four years.” 

For easy reference I give below fhe different readings of the passage:— 

1. U Tin’s manuscript.— cgo2o8^o»§fup^^j§.oocS^ico« 

2. Hanthawaddy Press Edition.—}oxco8cgoj§§ujoSj^j§«ooc8$<jicc'* 

3. Bernard Free Library manu-} 

script and Sayadaw U Sanda’s >• ^o:aj8cgo*^,ip^^§««cc8^:co» 
manuscript. ) 

4. Burma Herald Press Edition.—*o»Scgo»§$njo§£j$$§. W 3c8^:con 

Readings Nos. 2 and 3 give the same meaning. *0:038 literally means 

“ A new rest,” while *o:a>8 means “ A division of rest; ” hence both expres¬ 
sions convey the meaning “ unit of space,” i. c., the space passed over to 
each successive "new rest” or to each successive "division of rest;” the 
expression cgoa§? here simply implies "motion;” and "time taken 

in passing over,” or in other words " unit of time.” All these taken to¬ 
gether therefore mean " the rate of motion or speed.” 

Saya Pi also approves of reading No. 3. But he differs from me in 
his interpretation. He says that *ox»8 “the distance covered;” :go»§$ 
"the speed;” and “the time taken,” all put together simply mean 

the rate of speed, and what that speed could be is explained by the foregoing 
sentence in the context ooc*ccpc8;>l qc8cog5cgoco3$noj®*o3*8«cp(§$(y8di "the 
vessel going at the rate fo one hundred yojanas per day covers a distance of 
seven hundred yojanas on the seventh day.” 

Saya Pi further explains that the phrase *oxa>8, etc., does not qualify 
in any way the word «oc8$ and that this officer feels sick simply because the 
vessel has been going at a great speed. 

His note which is reproduced here is worth reading. He has inter¬ 
preted the meaning of that part of the verse in which the passage occurs by 
bringing it into comparison with the Burmese translation of the Pali com¬ 
mentary of the Jataka on which the poem was based. 

Saya Lin of the Kawi Myet Hman Press, Rangoon, has also favoured 
me with his opinion on the matter. He is in favour of the reading of the 
manuscript in the Bernard Free Library; but he only accepts it with an 
amendment. He disagrees with U Tin on several points. 

According to this learned Saya *o:so8 means simply "to listen." He 
explains that it was the custom of ancient mariners to check the speed by 
listening to the sounds caused by the vessel breaking through the waves 
by the force of the wind and also by observing the time. There is some 
force in his argument and I therefore reproduce his note also which is full 
of useful information. 

P. B. 


NOTE BY SAYA PI. 

^S^«?OD0©ODD8CX>033^§8^n^^C03035COcA0f^OD0«0DgO0CO0o1§§§0Do5cO3C»08§K 

CG^OOO 8cgs§C^oSoD^n n 
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co^cow^csT*Doccg?Gcx)5roo2—§jsa:o^§(i§cp 
« oo^cor»grocooo1§H 

CoQoMOUOColcO <*fTOCXOME[cC|CCpCo'lgOOl 8 ll 03$g0fCMo5cX>c8» COolsDgg 
<*v5x>COD$fo6 D3cB^c8°a^« ^OoTMg^BoCODcBoDg^COOO©^ 0DCX>D^C0DD»030D3(S 
»^?co cofo^o (coDoacSe^polajcoco^o^o) 00330 ^ oOcSoJjooDcgi ocoodo^u 

OJCODOCOCODOgOoSggOTn ^DoOcO^gwCgj^gleOD^DSgTOCOO^M^f^ii cgl 
c<x>5«S«oDcpig8cooScooSiog«ocODODSa>o^^5«^}0^i cf:oSo<x>o©gSoj^£§cg 8 « 
ooS8c^oSo^nq5!cg8io38i«8i^*cx>^oS@ccoo" c^od^jo^coo^oodo^b cuoSsccooS 

QOCVjS Cg08CpOOC#ll CaS«gS§8Cg§8C§:X>0Si OOofosgODCOOolgoodjiSs 0D^]§8C0^8 
cgoS 8 COD8^C<^8 ODD 18 cq 8C 000 « ODD ©1 0 8 X> gb'n 

93gTOCD0o)§<£ @§«3§^j)o8l »o38oWC00l £»CCODS8«S8OD08oScoaSc§ CgoS 
Cg08Ca>OC^C|,o8c5)SlGolcO(Ji^f003Di ODGCg8C<X>5colcOO*^CX)o8!(^ii OD^CC^i r^oS§« 

ccpcolll 93f309g§>gool8" gBgDI^OD<5<£iK>ggfCCOa5« OJ8CODO)CO^g^ UOQGttO 
cfitSgSsr^B odc 8« cfitfeoScoDS^cSi^ ^eo3oa(^c:x>go£$«cftG|c:»i )odo'» cfi99sO§i 
DO^O»?>5Ma>O^BMCo5oODD8^00(§OD^i^o6llODCcfioc§B J»^^c 8 °a^na>oS 0 O^^E 
^ooIbmcoSocc^od^iioj^BocmcBb ^ 86 joSca>orooco(§g§naD^coooo»^a>o^* 

COOpC^OOC§8c^8uOODOi:Cg08(£ia>0»C^COCc5DS<^OD^B SWcSe^oloOCOCO^lDSC^ 
0'SlGX)OCCO3a^g§DO c ^ ) OiC^D8CCO^'HD3g5Djn88r^oSr^iio'lc8o^iigoSGSOoSo|cODD 

t ipX>C§.«ODoS|S« ©COTOO^0Cfl§^<Sc§:X>gSt> cQ^O^n^O^^il COCOODCXJGODOllC^C^ 
GpDSCJ^ngOTOliGCLM^uggWiODoScCO^B^Ooll COGcSoGgCO^BOD^gOCgj«K><£gC£ 
33COo5’|ii^3l«^S§l9(Sil 

qSsiwgrocoon 8 j^Da 3 g§ s»dj|Sin od 8 oodc«o ujccooolgc^ g^uo g^ca>5^ 
caoD$aggSscosp<£ ooccoo88oS8a>o«oScooSc§c^oScgo8ccoo C^G^oSogSo^CODD *> 
oDDsr^c^giic^^Sg^soSiiaDccSocooSc^oDoScooSaDc^o^ascooSDsocpojS's^co^u 
co1coo»^co»Da)^c^ca3Dolgf^ g^oog^ca>S^ca>o §aggS 8 a>cg<£ coccg» 
GOdScoIcOO^COwSs^ r^oS|ojCCX) 0 ®OD 0 ir^C^^u CcOcoygSsoTll COCCg 8 CO>SoDDIC^ 
33CO cfocOCgetJ Qx)gSn 

ccpcol gool 8 oo^go^ca)(»Mc 8 c^ccooolgf^g^«og^ca>S^GK )0 $oflgS»oocp 
G& £»fD3DgSgSgD8^COlJtfB OJ 8 COOCOO^g^«COCK>OC^(SgSir^ Gy^CoScODS^aS O D 
CODOBO3Dlf^OjJ^liCCpO , lc<$'i^nC<0oS8C i g^8^o5M COC^COoSoaSll <flgS 8 ©oS$GCX>licfi<? 
oJccorfcx^wcoo^ococpBiSi^OD^D 

o38ococooo^cMoJlgoo<^ic^cG^S g§aoSuaDcc5ocooSc§iioDoScooSo3C^c^ ocflf 

eCOOSf^ ©<Ss$Jcco(§8gS«J)ti COOlo3ggOli5oDODD^o8 OOC0^c8 , ’cxpO^ca)O (/)gl»cj« 
a>C0§0K)08 C |00 C§K>^ODCcfioC§ODoS@ 0 ^^(S^GODO IWO©^©TO08f^ (£f<j]£gcolcD 
r^ouS^OTCooSowcpgSs^etfs^ccod&i 

ODOOCcBt^cflODCOCOfO^GMO cDgc^g^«Dg^CO>S^CK)D ^Oflg&SOCpcS C<^ 
OOgS mj^gtSsGWDCCOOT^g? OJCODDeCO^f^^ C^#gog^ngS8CoJc§8C5 # » 
CCOC@DC<Q^O^D3oSDO)Cp©lSs^OO^B 
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^DoToDg^SoCDDcS 00g3 CCXJOCh^OOOOO? o^coDDo'lgc^ g$«D g^sJJcooS^cDDD 
^ojjfjSscospcS ^SejoScggS ogo»fD f[oo c^Sc^ 8 o£cqdo 0 Odo 8 c^c£€§' ooc^ccpoSolu 
^oSco^coosoo5nc§o>^o^8>cpg^g8^c^i»oSococp©iS , s§ao^n 

OO>D-Oj£C3D0goDD©ODD8C^ g§«og§dJsOo5^CCDD ^O^)^8COGp(S(c^08CGpoS)(^ 
O£CCOD0ODDI(^C£$O£(3^O CJOO djjSc^S 3^800 <S8GCOOoScCpo5cOOD 00 00^33 DO 0$C© 
soSoo ^6 sr^^oiooScx^iwcoc^Dcocpecys^ co^n 

o^oo^cooo c^ooS@ooo©oD 08 c^ g§QO§$s£JcooS<££ODD joSssocp^io^ScaDD 

Dao^^gSc^OSGOD^O^CODOeOODSC^C^^CgOS^CI^DaGOoSDCOCpe^S^CXO^n 

cog^SocoDcS o£coddo 1§<^ g^oog^cooS^cooo ^0^£&8C0Cp<& ^^ScjoS<§g§ 
o^codd ©oodsc^o^ oooco oos^oocgoS c^o5:»vjS833go8r^o8 ^o^^§o^©t9s^ 
ODgSu liqSsODCXJoScODOOeODOir^^g^fc^Ot^O c|oo -GpoSoogSo^e^c^s^o^i 
«oc8 ^s cocfo coo8g odd o y o^oSc^j* 

Da^o^oncSop^oocgo^coDoolgr^g^wog^cooS^cooD ^OJjgStOOCpcS 88^aS 
goSccooSoosooo^'l «a>o5|So^ccoo0TOO8r^c^^ odcS^sgoc^ 30cooSdcog|P©S 

=?=»&' 

C^©ODO£C[S OOgOD COD 30^11 oScOoScCgOaSWcOD ©ODDJ^JDSr^ OOCOoSdcOCJD 
0tSs^«O)5^S@D88Co85|D*o8c^a)»g88COO^D^6c^33S^8C§SjgJ)ccOuCO^g«Gg|^gla2 
DDgODCODol 0D^3D C^8 808 ©^S^CCODD^II 

93^!3D^CgS8^COoSoDoS33COoBDCOCp06's^OD^«C^oSii<»gODCOOo'l§f^«Cg^a 

SacggroSglaSi 

COGCg8CODScO / lcOO»^OD«S8DD^B 3£CJp8CCODS8aD3o5oC^joDo5oD^>C$oS GGpoTcqg 
^OCOCCOD^^gSsgSeSlSGCO^lt Ch^ODySlODDS&CODDG^DDCoSoDDgSBgSsgDCODDCCO 
g&CftGODDStJ ^Sc^o55)ODDC03S^^D^8cgD8GDDDl»OD^O©§^l O3^D8Cp0©£oSl» 
§S8o£j8agOi^DC|OOGCpoSc§n ODGcfiDCt^DD^C^ScDDDOOcX^f g§ CCog&8CCODScftC£08 
CDDDG@0§ 88r^oSf^«a>0SoD Wg)o5ccOOS§8cC>DDS«Oc8§3DgSfl8COf5j'o oScoaScCg 

CgSc^JDO^lSoDOC^OgDSslg^OgoSa gj§8SOaSc<flOo‘)8U <flo5go8^S§<Sc§ 

4c§»^» 

ODO^oSc^8OD0©OgoSj§«gt5o'lo^« 

ODCpC&i 


NOTE BY SAYA LIN. 

0>^^COo5D 9 D.“CgD8©8^D8§^’^gS8« “*D8X>&C$08§§” ^gSsf^gosg 
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KABYATTHACANDIKA KYAN 

BY 

Saya Pe, Burma Archaeological Survey. 

This work is so named by the author because it undertakes to illuminate, 
like the moon, the inner meanings of the poem, known as oc8(Sodicsj£» which 
was composed by U Hpyaw, bearing the title of Minyeraja, in compliance 
with the wishes of Prince Singu, son of Sinpyushin (1763-1775). Con¬ 
siderable importance is accorded to the poem, which derives its value not 
only from the poetical stand-point, but also because it gives a detailed ac¬ 
count of the history of the world as handed down in Buddhist tradition. Ac¬ 
cordingly, the poet has utilized every legend and myth in order to prove the 
descent of the Burmese kings from Mahasammata, the first king of the 
world, in conformity with the common usage of all writers of Burmese liter¬ 
ature. This habit, however, was the outcome of strong religious belief: 
Buddhism so fortunately and gratuously given to Burma had not lost its 
glamour but made the sons of Burma still imagine themselves to be the 
Chosen Ones of the Buddha and the Kings of Burma his Kinsmen. Was 
not Sinpyushin the owner of the white Elephant, an animal invested with 
special Buddhistic endowments and whose appearance signified religious 
prosperity and political success? Why should lie be inferior to Asoka, that 
favoured King of India? Did not also the Kings of Burma build shrines 
and kyaungs as costly as the Asokarama or “ Asoka's Park ’* ? And did 
not King Mindon convene a Buddhist Council as important for the Tripi- 
takas as the one convened by Asoka? And why should the noble cities, 
Ava, Sagaing, Amarapura and Mandalay be less famous than Rajagaha, 
Vesali and Pataliputta? Thus the excess of religious faith has made good 
any deficiency or inconsistency in the past history of Buddhist Burma. 

In a work like ocSfiooiosgfi* which puqiorts to sing the praises of Bur¬ 
mese Monarchs elevated to the realm of Buddhist thrones, there must be 
many references to Buddhist legend and quasi-historical tradition, which are 
beyond the comprehension of the ordinary mind. The present poem is full 
of such difficulties, which is one good reason why Burmese poetry is not 
readily appreciated. There are so many Buddhist technicalities that no one 
without a sound of knowledge of Pali and Buddhist literature will understand 
them. It should reflect great credit on the annotator that lie has explained 
every stanza of the poem with mastery, so that he is not guilty of vanity in 
calling his work kabyatthacandika, which lights up the dark passages of the 
poem with the clearness of the moon. The work being the first part takes up 
the history to the appearance of Pyu-saw-htee. 

In a few places the explanation suffers from the author's unacquaintance 
with modern research, which has at least, modified some of the accepted 
beliefs of native scholars. The derivations of Baranasi, as a city so called 
from a rock shaped like a monkey’s head (p. 112), and of Takkasila, as a 
place where people usually -went lo make up their deficiency in knowledge 
(p. 123) have had their day. 
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There has been some discussion in the pages of this Journal about the 
derivation of kye: fffi: In Vol. V, Pt. II, P. ioo Mr. Duroiselle has pointed 
out how klahjo is equivalent to kyljo, which ultimately gives kye: stt:. His 
view is the best so far given but Mr. Duroiselle confesses that he does not 
know the meaning of the two parts. Saya Pc goes further and takes the 
word to be kraiijo, shortened from karaiijo. This incidently confirms Mr. 
Duroiselle’s view that the / is really a r or the softened y. Karaiijo, Saya 
Pc says, is only another way of writing karajio—karajiiQ—karajaiiiiii. In 
old inscriptions of the Buddhist era 400 to 600 the j is sometimes thus found 
to precede the fl. For instance sabboiiium is written sabbajniaih. How 
far this is true is not definitely known, for Saya Pe does not cite very con¬ 
clusive epigraphical evidence. He then proceeds to show the further changes 
in the form of the word:— kraiijo or kraiijil in course of time becomes 
kraiin: jii: which again in pronunciation confirms Mr. Duroiselle’s 

kyijii: Kraiin: /fl: ultimately settles down into kre : ;fl:, or kye: jft:, as the 
word is now spelt. 

M. T. 



PROCEEDINGS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

The Annual General Meeting. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Burma Research Society was held 
at Rangoon College on the 4th February 1916. There were present: Mr. 
M. Hunter, C. I. E. (in the chair), the Right Revd. Bishop Cardot, Dr. T. F. 
Pedley, the Hon’ble Mr. J. Guy Rutledge, the Hon’ble U Hpay, U May 
Oung (Vice-president), Saya Thein, U Hla Baw, Mrs. E. Powell Brown, 
Mr. Habgood, Mr. E. H. L. Scppings and Maung Tin (Hon. Editor and 
Secretary). 

Patron :—In opening the meeting, Mr. Hunter announced the election 
of His Honour Sir Harcourt Butler as Patron of the Society in succession 
to Sir Harvey Adamson. 

Officers: —Mr. Hunter was appointed President in place of Sir Henry 
S. Hartnoll. In accepting the office, Mr. Hunter expressed his thanks at the 
honour conferred on him and promised to do his best for the Society. The 
Hon’ble Mr. R. E. V. Arbuthnot, U May Oung and Mr. J. T. Best were 
elected Vice-presidents. Professor A. D. Keith, U Set and Maung Tin were 
respectively re-elected Hony. Secretary, Hony. Treasurer and Hony. Editor. 

The following were elected members of the Committee:— 

• Mr. J. G. Covernton, the Hon’ble U Tun Myat, the Hon’ble Mr. J. G. 
Rutledge, Dr. G. R. T. Ross, U Shwe Zan Aung. Mr. W. G. Wedderspoon, 
Mr. G. F. Arnold, Mr. J. S. Furnivall, the Hon’ble Mr. C. Morgan Webb, 
the Rt. Rev. Bishop Cardot, the Hon’ble U Hpay, the Hon’ble Mr. Justice 
U Kin, Rev. W. C. B. Purser, Mr. J. A. Stewart, U Ba, Mr. A. P. Morris, 
Rev Dr. E. W. Kelly, the Lord Bishop of Rangoon, Rev. J. A. Drysdale, 
U Po Byu and L. Ah Yain. 

The Annual Report :—Professor Maung Tin then read the annual report, 
which stated that at the end of 1914, there were 242 members. During the 
year 1915, ten new members were elected, but the Society lost four members 
by death (viz. Rev. Father E. Luce, Messrs. A. Gaitskell, R. F. Greer and 
U Aung Zan) and one member, who resigned. The number on the roll was 
therefore 247 at the end of 1915, showing an increase of five over the pre¬ 
ceding year. 

The only change in the officers was the absence on leave of Mr. Keith, 
the Hony. Secretary towards the close of the year. Professor Maung Tin 
acted for him. The Journal appeared regularly in three numbers and the 
Society met twice in January and Septeml>er and did all the business that was 
to be done. 

Accounts :—The statement of accounts, read out by the chairman, show¬ 
ed that on the 1st January 1915, there was in hand a balance of Rs. 5911-4 
During the year 1915, there was received a sum of Rs. 2,519, made up of 
Rs. 2,249 as subscriptions from 96 ordinary members, Rs. 150 as subscription 
from one life member, Mr. J. L. McCallum, I. C. S., and Rs. 120 interest on 
Rs. 3,000 kept on fixed deposit with the Chartered Bank. The total expendi¬ 
ture during the same period amounted to Rs. 2,257-10-3. There was then 
on the 31st December, 1915, a balance of Rs. 6,172-9-9. 

On the proposition of Mr. J. G. Rutledge seconded by Dr. Pedley, the 
accounts were passed. 
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' Researching :—Professor Mating Tin then read a paper on " Research¬ 
ing ” by Mr. J. S. Furnivall, I. C. S., 

The Chairman remarked that the subject of the paper was of consider¬ 
able interest to the Society; but before making any remarks he would ask 
the members to give their opinion on the subject, particularly as to the rea¬ 
sons why people said the Society was dull and stagnant. 

Mr. Rutledge remarked that the paper had given them an opportunity 
to say something. They had been in existence for six years, and as far as the 
membership was concerned, the Society was a respectable one. As far as 
the finance was concerned, in spite of the strenuous times, their Society was 
not in such a lamentable state as others were. They had substantial funds 
with them. He did not know whether the suggestion made in the paper of 
adding “ B. R. S.” to the names of members would prove an attraction or a 
terror (laughter). He thought that the general committee might consider 
whether the Society should give prizes for the best grammar, the best novel, 
the best literature in Burmese, or the best work of art during the year. He 
thought that it was up to them to encourage such things. The journals they 
had published contained a host of interesting subjects. 

Dr. Pedley was of the opinion that they might do something to encour¬ 
age art. They might, he said, very well give a prize for literature; or a prize 
for some excellent work in some branch, such as carving, etc. He said he 
would like to see that done. 

U May Oung suggested that this matter might be referred to the Manag¬ 
ing Sub-Committee to take such action as they thought necessary. 

Mr. Habgood thought that they should try to get more members from 
the Districts where so little of this Society was known. 

The Chairman, in bringing the discussion to a close, said he could hardly 
believe that the Society was in a dull and stagnant condition. In recent years 
the attendance had been apparently small, but they would find the same thing 
occuring in meetings of similar societies. The work of the Society was 
measured by what was done in the Journal, and not the doings of its meetings. 
What was to be actually done at meetings was done by the President and the 
Vice-President. What was printed in the Journal went all over the world. 
So far there did not seem to be any lack in material publication. In any case 
as the attendance at meetings was small, he felt that somehow things were 
not as bright as they ought to be. With regard to the various suggestions put 
forward he agreed with U May Oung that these things would have to be 
threshed out by the Sub-Committee, who would sec if any of the suggestions 
were practicable. The suggestion of having " B. R. S.” added to the names 
of members did not commend itself to the speaker very much. The question 
of prizes was one of considerable interest; and one or two small prizes would 
not cost very much. There were many ways in which some of their money 
could be spent. There were at present in the Library a large number of 
manuscripts, and they could be published. Pie did not think that the Society 
had any reasons to complain of shortcomings. The Journal appeared regu¬ 
larly, and it was by the Journal that they should take a stand as a learned 
Society (loud applause). 

This closed the meeting. 



Minutes of the Sub-Committee Meeting held on the iyth January, 

1916. 

Present. 

M. Hunter, Esqr., M. A., C. I.E., (in the chair). 

U May Oung, M. A., LL. B. 

U Set, B. A. 

Rev. J. F. Smith. 

Prof. Maung Tin, M. A., (Honorary Secretary). 

1. The minutes of the Sub-Committee Meeting held on the 17th 
August, 1915, were read and confirmed. 

2. It was agreed to hold the Annual General Meeting on February 
4th, 1916. 

3. It was agreed to read a paper “ On Researching ” by Mr. J. S. 
Furnivall at the Annual Meeting. 

4. It was resolved to request His Honour Sir Harcourt Butler, Lieut.- 
Governor of Burma to become the Patron of the Society. 

5. It was resolved to ask Mr. Justice Twomey to become the President 
of the Society and the Hon’ble Mr. Arbuthnot to preside at the Annual 
General Meeting. 

6. The following gentlemen were duly proposed and elected 
members:— 

Dr. Circar, Tengyueh. 

Maung Ba Aung, Kyaukpyu. 

MAUNG TIN, 

The nth February, 1916. Honorary Secretary. 


Minutes of the Committee Meeting held on February 4th, 1916. 

Present. 

M. Hunter, Esqr., M. A., C. I. E., (in the Giair). 

Right Rev. Bishop Cardot. 

Hon’ble Mr. J. G. Rutledge. 

Hon’ble U Phay, A. T. M., K. S. M. 

U May Oung, M. A., LL. B. 

Prof. Maung Tin, M. A. 

1. Read a letter from U Ne Dun proposing that a vote of thanks be 
conveyed to His Excellency the Viceroy of India, His Honour the Lieut.- 
Govemor of Burma and the Secretary of State for India for the conferring 
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of C. I. E. on Mr. Hunter and that an expression of loyalty on the part of 
the members of the Society be conveyed to their Majesties the King Emperor 
and Queen Empress. 

Resolved that a reply lie sent to U Ne Dun pointing out the superfluity 
of such functions on the part of the Society. 

2. Read a letter in Burmese from Saya Thein suggesting a careful 
examination of certain parabeiks in the Chief Secretary’s Office with a view 
to utilising them for the Society’s Journal or depositing them at the Bernard 
Free Library. 

Resolved that the matter be referred to the Managing Sub-Committee 
for decision. 

3. Arranged the necessary agenda for the Annual General Meeting. 

MAUNG TIN, 

The nth February, 1916. Honorary Secretary. 


CIRCULARS. 

The following gentlemen, whose names were circulated among the Sub- 
Committee members were duly proposed and elected members on 15th Feb¬ 
ruary, 1916. 

1. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Twomey. 

2. Mr. J. J. Nolan, Rangoon Times. 

3. Mr. L. F. Taylor, I. E. S. 

and on the 1st March, 1916, Father Perroy of Thonze, Maung Ba 
Han, M. A., Assistant Government Translator; and on the 9th March, 1916, 
The Very Revd. Father P. St. Guily, Clergy House, Rangoon, and Mr. R. 
G. MacDowall, I. C. S., were similarly elected members. 

MAUNG TIN, 

Honorary Secretary. 

THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY 

STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS 

FOR THE YEAR 1915. 

On he 1st January, 1915, up to which date the accounts for the year 
1914, were prepared, there was in hand a balance of Rs. 5,91114. 

During the year 1915, there was received a sum of Rs. 2,519!- made 
up of Rs. 2,249|- as subscriptions from 96 ordinary members, Rs. 150I- as 
subscription from one life member, Mr. J. L. McCallum, I. C. S., and 
Rs. i2o|- interest on Rs. 3,ooo|- kept in fixed deposit with the Chartered 
Bank. The total expenditure during the same period amounted to 
Rs. 2,257-10-3. 

There was then on the 31st December, 1915, a balance of Rs. 6,172-9-9. 
Details are given below:— 

MAUNG SET, 

4th February, Ipi6. . Honorary Treasurer. 
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ACCOUTS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY 

FOR THE YEAR 1915. 


Receipts. 




Expenditures. 



January, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

January, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Last year’s balance 

5 . 91 1 

4 

0 

Clerk’s pay for Septr. to 




Subscriptions from 12 




December, 1914 

120 

0 

0 

members 

195 

0 

0 

Peon’s pay for Septr. to 
December, 1914 
Calcutta Phototype Coy. 

12 

0 

0 





for 7 blocks 

109 

14 

0 





M. O. Commission 

1 

2 

0 





Printing Journals 

466 

8 

0 





Wrappers for above .. 

8 

4 

0 





Cooly and Gharry hire.. 

1 

9 

0 





Stamps 

20 

0 

0 






739 

5 

0 





Balance in Hand .. 

5.36615 

0 

Total Rs. .. 

6,106 

4 

0 

Total Rs. .. 

6,106 

4 

0 

February, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

February, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Last month’s balance .. 

5.366 15 

0 

Clerk’s pay for January, 




Sub. from 2 members.. 

45 

O 

0 

19^5 •• 

Peon’s pay for January, 

30 

0 

0 





1915 •• 

Cooly and Gharry hire 

3 

O 

0 





1915 •• 

1 

2 

0 





Ice, Matches 

Telegram to Mr. Swin- 

1 

0 

0 





hoe of Mandalay .. 
Freight and cooly hire 

1 

0 

6 





on prints from Cal¬ 
cutta 

1 

3 

6 






37 

6 

0 





Balance in Hand .. 

5.374 

9 

0 

Total Rs. .. 

5 . 4 i 1 

*5 

0 

Total Rs. .. 

5 . 41 1 

>5 

0 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE BURMA 
Receipts—continued. 

March, Jpi $— Rs. A. p. 

Last month’s balance.. 5,374 9 o 
Subscriptions from 28 
members .. 690 o o 


Total Rs. .. 6,064 9 o 
April, /p/5— Rs. a. p. 

Last month’s balance.. 5,827 13 3 
Subscriptions from 30 
members .. 645 o o 

Subscription from 1 
Life member .. 150 o o 


Total Rs. .. 6,622 13 3 
May, /p/5— Rs. a. p. 

Last month’s balance.. 5,990 9 9 
Subscriptions from 10 

members .. 254 o o 


RESEARCH SOCIETY -continued. 

Expenditures—continued. 
March, /p/5— Rs. a. p. 

Clerk’s pay for February, • 

19*5 •• •• 30 o o 

Peon's pay for February, 

1915 •• •• 300 

250 printed Post Cards.. 640 

500 Letter Heads .. 680 

Printing Plates, Journal 131 1 9 


Advertisements 

15 0 

0 

Refreshments 

29 14 

0 

Stamps 

15 0 

0 


236 11 

9 

Balance in Hand .. 

5327 13 

3 

Total Rs. .. 

6,064 9 

0 

April /p/5— 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Clerk’s pay for March 

30 0 

0 

Peon’s pay for March 

3 0 

0 

Printing Journals 

580 11 

0 

ioo, Type paper 

1 7 

6 

Aerated waters 

M. 0 . Commission to 

5 H 

0 

Calcutta 

1 6 

0 

Stamps 

10 0 

0 


632 3 

6 

Balance in Hand .. 

5.990 9 

9 

Total Rs. .. 

6,622 13 

_3 

May, /p/5— 

Rs. A. 

p. 

Clerk’s pay for April . 

. 30 0 

0 

Peon’s pay for April .. 

3 0 

0 

Stamps 

Gharry hire (Hon. 

20 0 

0 

Editor) 

1 0 

0 

Advertisement 

7 8 

0 

500 Envelopes 

Binding Journals (Vol. 

5 0 

0 

III.) 

1 4 

0 


67 12 

0 

Balance in Hand .. 

6,176 13 

9 

Total Rs. .. 

6,244 9 

9 


Total Rs. .. 6,244 9 9 
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Receipts —continued. 



Expenditures— 


June, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

June, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Last month’s balance.. 

6,176 

13 

9 

Clerk’s pay for May .. 

30 

0 

0 

Subscription from 7 




Peon’s pay for May .. 

3 

0 

0 

members 

240 

O 

0 

Gharry hire Hon. Editor 

1 

0 

0 

Interest on Deposit 




Printing, Journal 

246 

6 

0 

Rs. 3,0001- 

120 

0 

0 

One copy of Rangoon 








Gazette 

1 

0 

0 





Telegram to Mr. Furnivall 0 

6 

0 






N 

CO 

12 

0 





Balance in Hand .. 

6,255 

1 

9 

Total Rs. .. 

6,536 

13 

9 

Total Rs. .. 

6,536 

13 

9 

July, 1915— 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

July, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Last month’s balance.. 

6,255 

I 

9 

Clerk’s pay for June .. 

30 

0 

0 

Subscriptions from 5 




Peon’s pay for June .. 

3 

O 

0 

members 

135 

0 

0 

Telegram to Mandalay 

0 

9 

6 





Gharry hire (Clerk) .. 

0 

8 

0 






34 

1 

6 





Balance in Hand .. 

6,356 

0 

3 

Total Rs. .. 

6,390 

I 

9 

Total Rs. .. 

6,390 

1 

9 

September, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

September, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Balance from July 

6,356 

0 

3 

Clerks pay for July and 
August 

Peon’s pay for July and 

60 

0 

0 





August 

6 

O 

0 





Gharry hire (Clerk) .. 

1 

0 

0 






67 

0 

0 





Balance in Hand .. 

6,289 

0 

3 

Total Rs. .. 

6,356 

0 

3 

Total Rs. .. 

6,356 

0 

3 

October, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

October, 19/5— 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Last month’s balance.. 

6,289 

0 

3 

Paid to Hon. Sec. as a 








permanent advance .. 

50 

0 

0 






50 

0 

0 





Balance in Hand .. 

6,239 

0 

3 

Total Rs. . 

6,289 

0 

3 

Total Rs. .. 

6,289 

0 

3 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY-cw/w««* 


Receipts— continued. 



Expenditures-co«//«w<?rf. 


November, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

November, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Last month’s balance. 

6,239 

0 

3 

Clerk’s pay for September 



Subscriptions from 2 




and October 

60 

0 

0 

members 

45 

0 

0 

Peon’s pay for September 







and October 

6 

0 

0 





Gharry hire, (Clerk) .. 

2 

0 

0 





Ice, Match, Cooly hire 

1 

10 

0 





Railway fare, peon .. 

1 

4 

0 





Stamps 

*5 

0 

0 





Aerated waters 

4 

14 

6 






90 

12 

6 





Balance in Hand .. 

6,193 

3 

9 

Total Rs. . 

6,284 

0 

3 

Total Rs. .. 

6,284 

0 

3 

December, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

December, 1915 — 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Last month’s balance. 

6,193 

3 

9 

Clerk’s pay for Novem¬ 








ber 

30 

0 

0 





Peon’s pay for Novem¬ 








ber 

3 

0 

0 





Postcards 

6 

4 

0 





One copy Rangoon Gazette 0 

8 

0 





Cakes, etc. 

30 14 

0 






70 

10 

0 





Balance in Hand .. 

6,122 

9 

9 

Total Rs. .. 

6,193 

3 

9 

Total Rs. .. 

6,193 

3 

9 


Balance with the Hon. 

Treasurer ..6,122 9 9 

Permanent advance with 
the Hon. Secretary . ’. 50 o o 


Total Balance Rs. ..6,172 9 9 


MAUNG SET 

4-2-1916. 



LIST OF PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

X / 

1. Journal Asiatique, Onzieme Serie, Tom IV and V, 
Nos. 1, 2 and 3. 

2. Bulletin of the Philippine Library, Vol. IV, No. 3. 
November and 1915, December, 1915. 

3. A Mon (Talaing) Thinbongyi, by W. G. Cooper. 

4. The Indian Antiquary, a journal of oriental re¬ 
search, July, October and November, 1915. 

5. Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Eastern Circle, for 1914-15. 

6. Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent 
Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, 

for the year ending 31st March, 1915. 

7. Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of 
India, Western Circle, for the year ending 31st March, 1915. 

8. Report of the Maha Bodhi Society, from 1891 to 
1915. 


9. Journal of the East India Association, January, 1916. 

10. Loan Exhibition of Antiquities, Coronation Durbar, 
1911. 































































































































































SOME GLIMPSES OF BURMA IN THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


The history of the first Burmese war gives some insight into life in 
Burma during that particular period, and we know that under British rule 
the annexed provinces rapidly settled down and the people became more 
prosperous than they had ever been before. But beyond some Moulmein 
Newspapers of the late thirties and early forties of last century, I have never 
been able to find any records throwing light on life in Burma in the interval 
between the first and second wars. The other day, however, I came across 
a little book which does give some glimpse of these early days. It is a mis¬ 
sionary biography, a memoir of Dr. Judson’s second wife, written by his 
third wife. It is mainly taken up with missionary work and religious reflec¬ 
tions, but, apart from these, it contains a good deal of information on secular 
matters, and this I have endeavoured to extract as it may prove interesting 
to some of the present inhabitants of the country. The time referred to is, 
of course, comparatively modern but the present generation scarcely realise 
what life in Burma was then, and to some of them at least it may prove 
interesting to get a glimpse at life in the country then. 

The most interesting event described in the book is a revolt in Tavoy 
in August 1829. The account is not very clear on some points, but the writer 
had evidently got it from some one who knew the details well. She probably 
got it from Dr. Judson, who must have often heard it described by his second 
wife. She had been through it with her first husband, Mr. Boardman. I 
had some difficulty in fixing the year in which the revolt occurred as that is 
not mentioned in the chapter describing it. But, as Mrs. Boardman’s second 
child was born in August 1828, and a third child born some months after the 
revolt, was born in January 1830, there can be no doubt that the August of 
the revolt was that of 1829. The eldest child had died shortly before the 
revolt occurred, and the second child was ill at the time. The following is as 
clear an account as I have been able to extract from the record. If any 
Administration Report for the year 1829 has survived, it would be interest¬ 
ing to compare its record of the event with that I now give. 

Colonel Burney was both civil and military chief at Tavoy, but he was 
away, doubtless on tour, at the time. There were no British troops in Tavoy, 
the garrison consisting of about a hundred sepoys. There were a few small 
field-pieces, but the “ Gunner ” was ill and the English officer in command 
of the detachment was known to be on his death-bed. The direction of 
affairs in this crisis fell on Mrs. Burney and a young doctor. In the middle 
of the night, the inhabitants of Tavoy were awakened by wild yells, and it 
was soon ascertained that .two hundred men, armed with clubs, dahs, spears 
and a few muskets, had rushed upon the powder magazine and gun-shed, 
which were defended by a guard of six sepoys under a native officer. The 
other sepoys must have come quickly to the assistance of their comrades, as 
in about an hour, we are.told, the insurgents were successfully repulsed and 
had retreated beyond the walls, leaving sixty of their, number dead, and their 
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leader a prisoner. The sepoys too were in possession of all the city gates. 
That is the account given in the book, but a few pages further on we are told 
that the leader was captured some days later, after Colonel Burney’s return. 

Moreover, all the insurgents were not driven out, as other parties of them 
were going about the town pillaging, and they had set free a hundred prison¬ 
ers from the local jail. Still there seems to have been a period of compara¬ 
tive calm, during which Mr. and Mrs. Boardman, with their baby, escaped 
to Government House where “ they were most kindly received by the intrepid 
lady commander.” Mrs. Burney’s own baby was only three weeks old, so it 
was specially hard on her to have to face such a crisis as this. The sepoys 
behaved splendidly. Their first care was to secure arms and ammunition. 
Three cannons and a quantity of gunpowder were conveyed to a wooden 
building on the wharf, and the remainder of the powder was thrown into 
wells to prevent its falling into the hands of the insurgents. By three o’clock 
in the afternoon this was accomplished, and the British party then migrated * 
in a body to the wharf, which they hoped to be able to defend. It was 
manifestly hopeless to attempt to hold the town. The party, we are told, 
included three Englishmen, but it is not clear who these were. One would 
be the young doctor; another would be the officer commanding the Garrison, 
who, hurried from his bed, was mounted on a horse, on which he swayed 
helplessly, “ his face thin and cadaverous, his complexion almost orange in 
hue, and his eye deeply sunk in its socket.” Who the third Englishman was 
we are not told and can only suppose that he was the “ Gunner ” above men¬ 
tioned, who was ill also. There was Mr. Boardman in addition; and his wife 
and Mrs. Burney were the only ladies. There were a few Portuguese traders 
and one Mohamadan. Then there were the hundred sepoys and “ a handful 
of English with their troops of Burmese and Hindu servants.” One would 
have liked to have had some more detailed account of this “ handful of Eng¬ 
lish.” Possibly they were clerks and subordinate officials with their fami¬ 
lies, but why should they have brought troops of servants? Altogether, three 
or four hundred people were huddled together in the building on the wharf. 

Soon after the refuges had gained the retreat, the insurgents began to 
fire at the wharf from a jingal they had mounted, but, fortunately, their aim 
was not good. After dark this annoyance ceased but a boat shot underneath 
and its occupants tried to set the wharf on fire from below. A sepoy, how¬ 
ever, detected this, and putting the muzzle of his gun between the planks, he 
waited until he could cover the boatman and then shot him. A heavy splash 
followed the report and an empty boat was seen floating away. At daylight 
firing from the walls was renewed, but the aim of the insurgents was still 
bad and their ammunition was running low. For five days the refugees held 
the wharf but on the evening of the fifth day their position seemed desperate. 
The houses near them were in flames and a band of five hundred men rushed 
to attack the wharf. The fire of the sepoys, however, drove back their as¬ 
sailants and a drenching shower of rain extinguished the flames. The pro¬ 
visions on the wharf were almost exhausted. It was impossible to convey 
intelligence to Mergui or Moulmein. The brig lying at anchor was not sea¬ 
worthy, and a junk, “ which had been wrested from a Chinaman,” did not help 
much. We^are told that there was no hope of getting it away with a living 
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man on board. Seeing how bad the aim of the insurgents was, this might 
have been risked, one would have thought, if three or four of those on the 
wharf had sufficient seamanship to navigate it. The lack of this was probab¬ 
ly the more serious impediment. In any case, there could have been little 
hope of summoning relief in time by a sailing vessel. 

At dawn next morning, however, the hungry and dejected refugees on 
the wharf were gladdened by seeing the smoke of a steamer and soon Colonel 
Burney was among them. He promptly put his wife and Mrs. Boardman 
with their infants on board the steamer and sent it off at once to Moulmein 
for reinforcements. Several shots were fired at the steamer by the rebels, 
but, seeing that they had never got the range of the wharf correctly, it was 
not likely that they would hit a moving steamer. It got away quite untouched. 
Colonel Burney’s next task was to throw up a breastwork, but he soon deter¬ 
mined to risk a direct attack on the insurgents. Followed by the sepoys, he 
was under the walls before the rebels suspected his intention. Just as his 
head appeared above the wall, a blow sent him reeling, but he kept his footing 
and was among the first to face the few rebels who had enough courage to 
resist the assault. The Jitigal was soon hurled from its position and the 
other guns were conveyed to the wharf by some Chinese who had hitherto 
observed a strict neutrality until they were sure which side would win. From 
this time the revolt seems to have collapsed altogether. It is a remarkable 
instance of the difference one man may make in such cases, provided, of 
course, that he is a really capable leader. The sepoys had done well before, 
but, with Colonel Burney at their head, they soon quelled the rebellion and 
regained possession of the town. Here we arc told that the leader of the 
revolt, “ who boasted royal blood and had built his plans on a broader basis 
than was at one time suspected,” was seized. The writer has evidently for¬ 
gotten that she had reported his capture before. Probably the man then 
captured was a minor leader only, and this princeling was the real head of 
the rebellion. Anyway, he and some of his companions were promptly tried 
by court-martial and executed. A number of others were sent to prison to 
await trial in a Civil Court, after which, thirty more of them were executed. 
Meantime, of course reinforcements had been sent from Moulmein, and we 
are told that when these arrived at Tavoy they “ found those whom they 
had expected to deliver from an extremity of peril, gaily wearing the laurels 
which imagination had already twined around their own brows.” 

Another incident described gives some idea of life in Moulmein in the 
years immediately after its passing under British rule. Mr. and Mrs. Board- 
man arrived there in May 1827. The officer commanding the troops advised 
them to live within the cantonments so as to avoid the dangers they might 
incur outside, both from wild beasts and lawless men. But they thought 
this would interfere with their missionary work, so the mission house was 
built a mile from the cantonments in close proximity to some thick jungle. 
The danger from wild beasts did not result in anything more unpleasant than 
dismal howlings at night. The river was near and a row of houses had 
sprung up near it. Across the river was Burmese territory, which, accord¬ 
ing to the account given, " having been deserted by its peaceful inhabitants, 
became to the terrible men who took shelter there, like his own mountain 
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fastnesses to McGregor. Armed with knives, spears, and sometimes mus¬ 
kets, they rallied forth in parties of twenty or thirty, at nightfall; and then 
woe to the poor wretch who was suspected of having treasure worth the 
trouble of a visit. Sometimes even entire villages were destroyed by them, 
and they once ventured so far as to attack a guard of sepoys. Stealthily 
they moved, with a tread as light as the Indians of the western world; and 
when they had secured their booty, the Martaban coast became to them the 
altar of Jupiter. By touching that they were safe, for it was beyond the 
jurisdiction of the English; and so they carried on their daring trade with 
impunity.” About a month after the arrival of the Boardmans the dacoits 
from across the river paid the mission house a visit one night. Fortunately 
for themselves, the inmates all slept soundly through it, but every article of 
any value was carried off. The chief loss seems to have been that of clothes, 
but it is pointed out that this loss can scarcely be appreciated by those in 
reach of shops, so, apparently, there were none then in Moulmein, at least of 
those where European wearing apparel could be procured. After this, Sir 
Archibald Campbell sent a guard of sepoys to protect the mission house at 
night. But later on, so many houses had sprung up in the neighbourhood 
that the mission house was no longer isolated and the danger from dacoits 
was greatly reduced. This change, apparently, took place while the Board- 
mans were still there. If so, it points to a very rapid growth of Moulmein; 
as they left in the spring of the following year, 1828, to go to Tavoy. 

In reading this book, one is struck by the ever recurring sickness among 
the European community. It makes one understand how Burma earned the 
reputation of being a very unhealthy place. We have already seen that at 
the outbreak of the Tavoy revolt, the officer commanding the troops and the 
•“ gunner ” were both ill. Mrs. Boardman does not seem to have been natu¬ 
rally delicate or unfitted for life in the tropics. Anyway, during their stay 
in Calcutta we hear of no illness. As she and her husband left America in 
July 1825 and did not reach Amherst until April 1827, the stay in Calcutta 
must have lasted for a year or more; and Calcutta at that time can scarcely 
have been a very healthy place. One would have thought that Amherst was 
much better; yet two days after her arrival there, she was attacked by an 
illness which made her an invalid for years. Again in the spring of 1829, 
at Tavoy, we hear that she is again seriously ill; her baby “ a pale, puny 
creature ” and her husband ill also. The only healthy member of the family 
was the elder child. They took a trip to Mergui and came back with im¬ 
proved health. But soon afterwards, both children were taken ill; the 
healthy elder one died, but the puny baby pulled through the illness in spite 
of the privations and exposure incurred during the revolt. He was the only 
one of the three Boardman children who grew up. The exposure during 
the revolt seems to have hastened Mr. Boardman’s end as he was a consump¬ 
tive subject. He died in February 1831. 

Even in the present day Europeans in the East have to face separation 
from their children, but in the early thirties of last century these separations 
must have been much worse. Communication was slow and dangers at sea 
were greater. Take the case of little George Boardman. Before her second 
marriage his mother had come to the conclusion that he must be sent to 
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America to be educated there, but it was not until after her marriage to Dr. 
J.udson that a suitable opportunity offered. The child must have been barely 
six years old, but as his mother considered that such an opportunity might 
not occur again for years she determined to send him. Some missionaries 
going to Singapore took charge of him as far as that and during a stay of 
some weeks there, he was still among Missionaries and seems to have had 
a good time. No doubt every one was kind to the little waif, and we are 
told that Mrs. Ballister, the wife of the American Consul, became very fond 
of him and “ expressed the greatest astonishment that a child born and thus 
far bred in an Asiatic country, could have made such progress in mind, 
manners and morals.” It is not clear who took charge of the child on the 
voyage from Singapore to Boston. Two missionaries, however, took him 
as far as the ship which was lying fifteen miles away from the town. This 
journey had to be made in an open boat, and when ten miles away from 
land and still five miles from the ship, they were attacked by some natives in 
a boat. Apparently, there was no language in common between the occu¬ 
pants of the two boats as the missionaries at first thought that the men in 
the other boat were asking for fruit, so some was handed to them by one of 
the missionaries. The thanks he got was a blow that sent him into the sea. 
The other missionary soon had a three pronged fish spear through his wrist. 
Then it appeared that a small box in the boat was the article demanded, so this 
was handed over and the assailants went away. As it only contained letters 
and parcels for friends in America they must have been very much disappoint¬ 
ed when they came to open it, but they went away without doing this. The 
missionary who had been knocked into the water was helped back into the 
boat and the terrified child came out from his hiding place beneath the bench. 
It certainly was an appalling experience for a child of six years old. 
Imagine his mother’s horror when she heard of it and her thankfulness 
“ that he had not been borne away to some dark haunt of vice and crime, to 
be bred to the blood trade of the wild Malayan Corsair.” He reached the 
ship, however, in safety and his future sufferings on the voyage probably 
existed more in the imagination of the author of the book than in reality. 
She described him as “ shrinking, shocked and frightened from the coarse, 
rude jests, which were intended for his amusement; and regarding the blunt 
kindness which esteemed itself all-sufficient to make a man of him as the 
bitterest cruelty.” 

After the death of her first husband, Mrs. Boardman remained in Tavoy 
devoting her energies to the superintendence of various schools which had 
been started there. In a letter written in 1832, she says; “ The day schools 
are entirely supported at present by the Honourable Company’s allowance, 
and the Civil Commissioner, Mr. Maingy (sic) appears much interested in 
their success.” Objections seem to have been made shortly afterwards to 
the Company subsidising proselytising schools and on 24th August, 1833, 
Mrs. Boardman wrote a long letter to the Commissioner refusing to exclude 
Christian teaching and giving up the grants. The Commissioner replies 
as follows ;—“ I cannot express to you how much your letter has distressed 
me. It has been a subject of consideration with me, for some months past, 
how I could best succeed in establishing a college here, the scholars of which 
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were to have been instructed on the same system you have so successfully 
pursued.” In April 1834 she married Dr. Judson and on her arrival in 
Moulmein with him, she was asked to take charge of a school which the 
Commissioner had succeeded in getting established there. How the vexed 
question of religious instruction was to have been settled, we are not told. 
In view of her other labours, Mrs. Judson did not see her way to taking 
charge of the school. 

It is a matter of history, of course that, after the first Burmese war the 
Takings made a bid for independence and that they surrounded Rangoon. 
But it is surely incorrect to say, as the author of the little book we are con¬ 
sidering, does say that “ the English unwittingly gave the death blow to the 
insurrection.” Her account is that the Peguans were in possession of the 
country; and the Burmese within the besieged town of Rangoon were suffer¬ 
ing from lack of food, which could not be conveyed to them while the 
Peguans held posts along the river. When the English steamer came down 
the river, however, after the signing of the treaty, “ firing was suspended 
out of respect to the British flag. The Burmans had foreseen this, and 
despatched boat-loads of provisions to follow in the vessel’s wake, plying 
the oar at night in places where they could do so with safety, while she lay 
at anchor, and concealing themselves during the day in the windings of the 
river, as near as they could follow. The ruse was successful; the provisions 
were landed at Rangoon, and the Peguans shortly after raised the seige, and 
fled to the English provinces for protection.” The account of the Burmese 
boats keeping up with the steamer is not convincing; and if the Takings 
were really in possession of the country the relief of Rangoon should not 
have involved the collapse of their insurrection against Burmese rule. The 
passage of the British steamer may possibly have helped boats already near 
Rangoon to get to it; but it is surely quite erroneous to say that this gave 
the death blow to the insurrection. Had the Taking attempt had any real 
chance of ultimate success it would have survived the arrival of some provi¬ 
sions in Rangoon. 

The book is mainly interesting as throwing light on life in Tenasserim 
in the early days after the annexation. There is nothing very new in what 
it tells us, but personal details help one to realise the life of the time more 
vividly. It is not necessary to say much more about the subject of the 
memoir. After her marriage to Dr. Judson she had eight more children 
and died on shipboard at St. Helena on 1st September, 1845, being then 
nearly 42 years of age. She was the eldest of a family of thirteen children 
and had often to remain away from school to help her mother in the house, 
so she was innured to work for others from her early childhood. During 
the terms she was thus kept from school, she did her best to educate herself. 
Except, perhaps, the year or more that she remained in Calcutta on her way 
to Burma, her subsequent life was full of active work.. She assisted Mr. 
Boardman in his labours and carried them on after his death for some years. 
After her marriage to Dr. Judson, the births of eight children within ten 
years must have hindered as active a share in his labours, but she was still 
keenly interested in the work and ready to do what she could to help. 
Throughout her whole life in Burma she suffered from bad health, and 
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there was frequent sickness among her children. She nursed her first hus¬ 
band through his lingering illness, and a few years after her second marriage, 
Dr. Judson was threatened with the same end. He recovered however, so 
she was spared a repetition of that trial. Possibly she attempted too much 
and hastened her own end thereby; but one admires the pluck and enthusiasm 
which carried her through so much. It was, of course, the first Mrs. Judson 
who was in Burma before the war broke out, and who endured all the 
anxiety and hardship involved during Dr. Judson’s imprisonment at Ava. 
Of her we are told that “ she had been received in London as an angel- 
visitant, shone a bright star in the most refined and intellectual circles of 
Edinburgh, and moved the idol of tender hearts and admiring eyes in her 
own America.” Before the Boardmans arrived at Amherst, however, she 
“ had laid her martyr head beneath the Hopia crowning the green mound 
which overlooks the ocean.” Almost the first labour of Mr. Boardman, on 
his arrival, was to make a coffin for her child, “ the infant first pillowed 
among her father’s chains at Ava.” 

The following extract from an unsigned Introductory Notice to the 
book gives some account of its authoressOn his return to America in 
1846, after laying to rest his beloved partner and companion, the subject of 
this memoir, on the rocky isle of St. Helena, Dr. Judson sought out Miss 
Chubbuck, then at Philadelphia for her health, to request the employment 
of her pen on the narrative of the life’s history of Mrs. Judson. His des¬ 
cription of the missionary field, his glowing ardour in his Master’s cause, 

_deeply affected the warm heart and vivid imagination of Miss Chubbuck, 

and, laying aside the laurels she had won in her native land, the prospective 
wreaths which literature held out before her,-she consented to unite her¬ 

self to the apostle of Burma.” 

Barely seventy years have past since this book was written and less than 
a century since Mr. and Mrs. Boardman arrived at Amherst. But these 
years have wrought great changes everywhere, but in no other country, per¬ 
haps, have the changes l)een greater than in Burma. Stable government, 
enlightened administration and increased facilities of communication have 
raised greatly the material comfort of the people and have brought them 
from practical isolation into contact with the main currents of the world’s 
thought. But what strikes one most in reading this book is the change which 
the years have wrought in the direction of greater simplicity of expression 
among Europeans. We may be more luxurious in our habits than our 
grandfathers ever had the chance of being, but in speech at least, we are 
simpler, more direct and, in some ways perhaps, more modest. We admire, 
at least as much as they did, any honest attempt to do some good work in the 
world, but we talk less extravagantly about it. We take it more as a matter 
of course and think less of laurels in hands and wreaths in prospect. Wider 
knowledge has given us a truer perspective and we are content to say qf any 
one who has made a good fight in any direction that he has tried to “ do 
his bit.” 


J. STUART. 



A PHILOLOGICAL STUDY OF THE BURMESE 

LANGUAGE. 

1. In my aritcle on Agricultural Chemistry in Burmese, in the last 
number of this Journal, I threw out some suggestions on the subject of Bur¬ 
mese philology'. Since writing that article I have been able to pay only some 
measure of attention to this interesting and important subject. I have just 
touched the fringe of a vast field hitherto unexplored. This introductory 
essay is, therefore, not intended to revolutionise the present ideas, but merely 
to mark a new path in my own study of the Burmese language. Burmese, 
like English, is a composite language, since it has not been altogether an isol¬ 
ated tongue. 

2. As far back as 1796 A. D. (1158 B. E.) Hle-thin Atwin-wun, that 
pioneer student of Burmese philology, in his work entitled Vohara-linattha- 
diparii, (a Treatise on the Hidden Meanings of Common Words) writes:— 
“ Although a language might have been pure at the beginning, no language 
could remain so, because it was liable in course of time to be mixed up with 
other languages during the intercourse with different peoples. Thus every 
language would be a composite one. Intelligent persons would be able to 
ascertain that Burmese is a good deal mixed up with Pali and Sanscrit. It 
has been, is being, and will be mixed up with other languages. As a rule, 
pure Burmese is monysyllabic. From the consideration of the characteristics 
of the native tongue coupled with an experience of other lands we may con¬ 
clude that there are but very few dissyllabic words. Such words may be 
pure or hybrid compounds. If not, they are of cither Pali or Sanscrit 
origin. 

(1) The following monosyllabic words may be considered pure Bur¬ 
mese, because it is difficult to trace their origin:— 

c»"co'@o 5 » 8 *»^t"§ 0 " os£:ne^S*^8«cjjp£iu etc. 

Words like »ccp£* cocoSt are really monosyllabic. 

(2) The following are either pure or hybrid compounds:— 

co8o£« c^ico coon^tccooc£»o^ig£»i:o£^ 5 » 03 cp 5 » etc. 

(3) The following are of Pali or Sanskrit origin:— 

*o5.c8@oii wStcoo.SoS-oDccoougajiCooS^qoD^. os^j£.8^ (diamond) etc. 

The Author confined himself to nouns. 

Though he included cj under the first head, he attempted to derive it 
from the Pali root * nl ’—‘ to lead/ through ‘ netti ’—‘ eye/ since the Sun 
is the 1 eye of the world/ Further, he derived some of our commonest words 
from Pali. E. g.©q through in Arakan, from Pali ‘Vari’—‘water/ 

We may not agree with him in all his derivations. For instance, there 
appears to be no reason why ej should not have been derived directly 
from Pali root ‘ ni ’—‘ to shine ' and cej from * rl ’—‘ to flow.’ Nevertheless, 
great credit was due to him for his early recognition of the fact that some 
of our words in daily use are Pali in disguise. 
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3. The next serious paper on Burmese philology is said to be by Cap¬ 
tain C. J. F. S. Forbes in 1881. I have not seen it. In 1884 Mr. Hough 
gave us a few Tibetan words in Burmese. Professor Duroiselle found many 
of these inconclusive in that they are common to almost all the Indo-Chinese 
nations and tribes. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, that indefatigable worker in the 
cause of Burmese philology, followed with a short list of Chinese words in 
Burma, most of which are of religious significance. In a paper dealing with 
the general aspect of the subject a detailed examination of his list is out of 
place. Two examples are, perhaps, sufficient to show that his conclusions 
are one-sided. The word c^cps has taxed the ingenuity of our etymologists. 
Some would derive it from 4 Vara ’—‘excellent,’ and others from ‘ Bhuri- 
panno’—‘ One who has wisdom which is as massive as the earth,’ because 
the latter is one of the epithets of Gotama. But why should our forefathers 
have gone out of their way and not derived the word from the best known 
epithet ‘Buddha’ ? It will be evident from certain examples given in the 
course of this paper e. g., from ‘bhid’-‘to break’—and I shall also be able 
to show later by inscriptions, archaic words, etc., e.g., coggo ( I 357) from coqT 
—that sonants often changed into surds in Burmese and that the Pali rule of 
changing ‘ d ’ into ‘ r ’ as in ‘ terasa ’ from ‘ tedasa ’ has been actually follow¬ 
ed in Burmese, e. g. (§ —‘a particle ’ from ‘ mud ’—‘ to pulverise.' These 
two rules gave us ^50 of our earliest inscriptions. It should be pronounced 
phu-rlia as in Arakan and not phu-sha as in Burma proper. Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko derived this word from the Chinese ‘ Fu-ya.’ He seems to have laid 
stress on the fact that the Chinese record preceded our earliest inscriptions 
by some five centuries. But he will find that the contracted form ‘ phya ’ 
had already been indelibly fixed in the title of a Burmese king known to 
history as Taramunphya, about half a century before the Chinese date. I 
am speaking from memory, but it may be verified. Thus both historically 
and linguistically we may turn the scale and call it a Burmese word in China. 
Again, our word oj—‘ to give or offer ’ which he derived from the Chinese 
‘ lhu ’ could be derived from Pali root ‘ hu ’—‘ to give.’ In Burmese 
4 r * is generally euphonically inserted in words with 1 h.’ e. g. 

(Note the change of a sonant into a surd in the last example). 

And the Pali rule of changing ‘ r ’ into ‘ 1 ’ has also been followed in 
Burmese, e. g. co^8 » and = occg 

So words of Indian origin might well have been omitted. But if they 
were excluded, there would be little or no Chinese influence left. 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko is now interesting himself in Li-lo and Li-so languages 
and we earnestly hope his labours in this new field will be crowned with bet¬ 
ter success. 

No doubt, Shan and Talaing scholars will be able to contribute towards 
the comparative philology of Burmese in the near future. 
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4. Turning now to the more recent discussions in the pages of this 
Journal, Mr. Stewart’s recognition of tones as a factor in altering the orig¬ 
inal meaning of a root word is a distinct step in the study of the Burmese 
language. The only fault of his tone-theory is his invention of a fourth 
tone. There is no reason why cshould form the fourth tone, 
any more than coo6 should not form the fifth, in the series as 

in the series coo-coo-co 5 . If it be urged that cooS forms another series 
with coo§ and coo£», we would really have ten tones in a longer series. 

The lack of distinction between the light and the heavy accent as in 
^oS^oS — cg*§ of ancient inscriptions shows that our forefathers were not 
particular about the light accent. The complete absence of the grave accent 
called Visajjani in many of them shows also that the ancients proceeded to 
mark their accents by quantity which carries with it, as in Pali, stress (Pali, 
Payatana= force of utterance) rather than by pitch. In the series co-oso-osc*, 
the greatest stress is on the last which is also the longest in quantity. But the 
middle has the highest pitch which is checked by the light accent in 
the first and lowered by the heavy in the third. In the o sS-os§-co8t series, 
however, the quantity is the same, but the pitch and stress vary as before. 
The checked tone is inherent in the finals o 5 , 8, o 5 and £ which should be 
classed with the first in each of Mr. Stewart’s series. Thus there are really 
only three tones in Burmese:— 

(a) the light, acute or checked tone, e. g. 00 

(b) the high tone, e. g. c«; and 

(c) the heavy or grave tone, e. g. cot 

The fourth tone is, therefore but a fifth wheel in the linguistic coach of 
Burmese. Anyway, the tonal theory does not go very far. At its best, it 
is useful only in dicsovering a few variants of some words. Mr. Stewart 
himself has not been able to say which of the different forms in the series 
was the original. From the foregoing remarks about our ancestors the one 
without any accent, light or grave, was probably the original. But the ques¬ 
tions remain—Was the original pure Burmese or not? If not, from what 
sources were they obtained? 

5. Professor Duroiselle pointed out that changes in consonants modify 
the meanings of roots. But a fatal error would be to assume that roots con¬ 
sisted of a few vowels remaining unaltered. The fact is that changes in 
both vowels and consonants have not only been a factor in varying the mean¬ 
ings of roots, but have also helped us to get our so-called roots. 

6. I have recently put forward my own theory of synonyms that the 
combined use of them was not so much for rhetorical effect as for 
intelligibility. That is, an existing word was added merely to explain a later 
word which was introduced to express either a new idea as in (oJctx>5 or an 
existing idea as in c8<Sto^ and cqoSozS, as already noticed in the earlier 
paper. 

It may be that, when synonyms are severally added to the same word 
as in ogoS and e$ezo $, or to a group-of cognate words as in odl£j«g 5 « and 
the meaning of the primary or secondary root common to all 
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■combinations is modified to the extent that it takes on the colouring, so to 
speak, from the synonyms added. 

Or it may be that, when the two members of a dissyllabic word came 
to be regarded as synonymous, there was a tendency to monosyllabification, 
i. e., to break up into monosyllables, each of which would make a starting 
point for fresh conbinations.' For example, cS&cogSi was originally a 
dissyllabic word, written c8$cogS in 1442 A. D., from Pali Sancaya. Then 
c8£t, which was from the mere prefix ‘ sam,’ came to be regarded as synony¬ 
mous with xgt from the the root ‘ ci.’ That is, we got two verbs cS&cogS 
and to^SicogS, each of which was then modified by combination with other 
synonyms as follows:— 


c85»?oS 

cogSiosS 



=85io^{» 

so^SscolS* 

e8Siq 



Other examples of monosyllabification will be noticed in the course of 
this paper. 

7. My theory of synonyms may put us on the right track to the dis¬ 
covery of true roots. Its value may be gauged from the following 
examples:— 

©*tf. 

or 

@* 0 ^ 0 $ 

The man in the street would say that in all these instances is that 
same word which we have now familiarly come to understand as meaning 
‘ big,’ ‘ large ’ or ‘ great.’ Moreover he would have no hesitation whatso¬ 
ever in assuming it to be a pure Burmese word because it is monosyllabic. 
But, on my theory, the synonym tfU—‘to increase ’ would lead me to derive 
@1 in the first example, analogously as 8* in 8*yli, from the Pali root ‘ ci ’ 
—‘ to accumulate,’ for, in Burmese gutturals and palatals often interchanged, 
e- g- (1107 A. D.) = <$c£;8* 

The synonym fjt—‘to rule’ would lead me to derive (§1 and its variant 
rh in the second example from the Pali root ‘ khi—’ to rule,’ while the syno¬ 
nym rcgoS—* to be wide/ which is also a variant of (r§», would lead me to 
derive bothand oqjoS in the third example from the Pali root ‘kir’— 
‘ to scatter/ ‘ spread ’ or ‘extend ’; hence, ‘ to be extensive.’ 

One more example of the use of synonyms. There has been a confusion 
between »og—‘illegally’ and iodicooo (pron. osoo )—‘forcibly/ be¬ 
cause might is not always right. When the German hordes overran and out¬ 
raged Belgium with brutal force, the former expression would be applicable. 
But when the Allies, who ‘fight for right/ used similar physical force to 
hurl back the Huns from the Marne and defeat them at Verdun, the latter 
expression would be more suitable. Force is not incompatible with law. A 
person in self-defence may lawfully use force and it is the duty of a 
policeman to apprehend, by force, a dangerous criminal who resists arrest. 
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In the last mentioned case we can use the expression 
but not EoosStoaog* * 

The expressiono=a>£*—‘ by force.’ itself is but a corruption of Kotcooo* 

cooo is a Pali word for * strength ’ to which too i, also meaning 
'strength,’ was added, according to my theory, as a synonym merely to make 
clearer what the elusive coot) meant. 

8. Burmese was indebted to Sanscrit for some such words as the fol¬ 
lowing before it came into contact with Pali:— 

cT'Qoj—S ikra. 

03 S gep—Samuddra. 
cog^oT —Satva. 
oogcS—Amrita. 

$ o 5 00 o 5 —N akshastras. 
cooScoo—Sakshl. 

got—(Prefix) ‘pra.’ 

The last example is useful in showing that we drew upon even a prefix 
for our verb goioogS and adjective goioooo and noun osgoi or the adverb¬ 
ial expression »go»Koig§, as we got c8S* from the Pali prefix ‘sam.’ This 
is countenanced by the fact that at one stage of the development of our 
language, ggpo was rendered into Burmese by 8 o 5 got which has since 
become archaic. 

Some of our words have a double form e. g. 

g? = 8? 

g^l—SfcgSt 

It is probable that in many cases words with ‘ r ’ were derived from 
Sanscrit and those without it, from Pali. 

9. In passing we may indicate a few other sources from which accre¬ 

tions have taken place. The Burmese passenger calls the Chief Officer of 
a ship oo&§ in Bengalee. The Bengalee 0930 (a lease) is in the possession 
of the Burman cultivator. The shopkeeper often has recourse to the Hindu¬ 
stani (a sample). Our traders now transport their paddy in the 

Malay ctymSt (‘junk’ for ‘cargo boat’ introduced by the Chinaman.) 
The Malay (<§o 5 (a creese or dirk) is probably used in some parts of the 
Tenesserim Division, though not appropriated in the rest of Burma. The 
Portuguese ococA (leilao=auction) is in vogue. The Japanese c6sj01 
(jinrickshaw) is current in the Rangoon streets. On the darker side, the 
average Burmans have not failed to exploit the Arabic coqoS (arrack) and 

(syrup or sharab), while the lower classes freely imbibe the 
Chinese (samshu) and some of them take to the Indianc8$*(Pali aphena) 
or the Persian co6* (bhang). 

• A third homonym might be noted, viz. o>oo-adhama (from adho. low + ma, superlative 
suffix). A person is adhama when his character is of the lowest type; he is adhamma (from 
a, not + dhamma, religion) when his acts go against the religion. Adhama is the opposite of 
uttama the best ; (see Dharamapada 78). Adhamma is the negative of dhamma, religion. -- 
Editor. 
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io. The language is still growing and will continue to grow. A few 
examples from English will suffice to show its modern growth.— 

—‘thick cloth’ (not ‘scarlet’ as populary derived), 
rflo—gown. 

—book. 
odco5— club. 
oc8—billiard. 
cx>$—bank. 

Now, local Pali scholars have dervied cocoS from Pali ‘ kalapa ’—‘ a 
group ’ and co$ from ‘bhanda’—‘wealth,’ not by direct descent but, by 
ascent. This brings us to the subject of comparative philology. 

The following examples will remind readers that Pali brings us a step 
nearer to our English rulers:— 


Burmese. 

Pali. 

English. 


\/vam. 

vomit. 

@£ 

v/kil 

clear. 

goS-osg 

\/khip 

crush. 

sjoS -gS (Arak.) 

v/kut 

cut, chop, chap. 

coT 

( \/khu, to make a sound ^ 

) or v/kus, to call 

ccSxfS 

jigucchati 

disgust. 

H 5 

v/cubi 

suck, (ab)sorb. 

cooS 

\/gund, to wrap 

gown, cf. sjj—to wrap up. 

sSs 

nisa 

night. 

co 8t 

v/ tun 

tense. 

co $* 

v/tant 

(ex) tend. 


v/tik 

(at) tack. 

£ 

\/ti or tiyati, to cut 

tear. 

co £ 

v/sam 

think, seem. 

<3* 

v^tud, to break 

thrust. 


v/nam 

name. 

?'-(“) 

pref-ni or v/ nid 

near, nigh. 

} oS 

mukkha or \/ muj 

mouth. 

8 -8-<jS-goi-§S 

v/pil 

press, flat. 

»-»-§ 

v/bhid 

break, breach, bit, piece. 


v/puti 

putrid. 

colccoo 

s/plu 

float, flow. 

go\£-co\cS 

\/buj 

bore, (perforate, poke 
pore. 

6 05 

\Zphar 

bright, flash, 

blaze, flare, flame. 

6e§-§‘ pureti, 

v/pur-to fill 

fill, full? profuse. 
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goS-goS 

v/pal orv/phal, to cut 

pare. 

go5 

v/palus, to burn 

boil, broil, parch. 

S" as in arch. 

v/ phut 

bud, sprout. 

{2©S«-qq5 (arch.) 


v/phull 

flower, blow, bloon, 
blossom. 

ecsbcoo 

'S phut, to swell 

? bloated. 

(arch.) x/bhi 

fear, woe, foe. 

tP-SJ-St* 

v/phar or pharana 

spread, spray, sprinkle. 

(codo£)^. 

v/muddha, top 

mound. 

G* 

v/mud 

muse, amuse. 

<#*8 

moda 

mirth. 

S o5 

v/makh, to smear 

mark. 


missayati, or \/niiss 

mix. 

q8ooS 

v/lip, to be entangled 

wrap. 

cq,gg 

v/likh 

write, scribe, scribble. 

SI 

syati 

sharp. 

goS-§$tggg 

v/hri or v/hiri 

shame, shameful. 

0 

\/vaddh 

fat, wax. 

00S 

v/vas 

wear, vest. 

co-cg-b 

v/vatt 

(ad) vert, whirl, whirlpool. 

CO* 

pref. vi or s/ vis 

far. 

(D=)oJ 

\/san 

sound, sonant 

oocod-coQd* 

sakkhara 

saccharine, sugar. 

<xgo 5 

y/\\h 

lick, lap. 


v^hikk (onomatopanc) 

hiccough, hiccup. 

*»? 

v/han 

sham. 

CUDOS 

v'u, to make a noise 

howl, ? whine. 


More examples may be looked for. But the above list is sufficient to 
show that these examples cannot possibly be due to mere accidental coincid¬ 
ences between a Mongolian tongue and an Aryan language without the 
mediation of Pali (or Sanscrit) as a common source from which correspond¬ 
ing words were drawn. 

11. It is remarkable that our word £§o$ should correspond to Swedish 
-crysta or Danish cryste. Pali ‘ tud ’ is more akin to Latin trudo than to . 
English ‘thrust.’ coS is akin to Old Latin tongere —‘to know,’ but like Eng¬ 
lish‘think,’it also means to‘seem’as when we say co£g6a>£§. From oaf: 
we got our because, ‘ i ’ became ‘ e,’ which, in turn, changed into 

* aya ’ as in Pali ‘ jhayati ’ from root ‘ jhe.’ Here again, it is equally re¬ 
markable that our ^o* should have a counterpart in Old Saxon and Old High 
German ndh and Icelandic nd. The English word ‘ bore ’ is nearer to Pali 
‘buj,’ but the Latin foro or forare is nearer to our cOur word g$* 
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for ‘sprinkle’ is nearer to Low German sprcen. Compare cg^rS with 
Old English murthe. 

We can easily derive our modern gcS from Pali ‘ hirayati,’ because the 
Pali rule of changing ‘ y ’ into ‘ k ’ as in ‘ nipaka' from ' nipaya ’ has been 
actually followed in Burmese. E.g. We have archaic *qo 5 from ‘naraka’ 
while we have from ‘ niraya.’ Cf.* 

oc£ from 
» > 

@ 

But how the nasal came to be inserted in the archaic §<S * so as to re¬ 
semble the English word ‘shame’ is more than I can say at present. But 
compare cB$t from fit -‘a wheel.’ 

Further, it will be noticed that the English word ‘wear ’ is more akin 
to our oo 5 as Latin vcstire is to Pali ‘vas.’ 

But it is curious that our co* is nearer to Dutch ver than to Old English 

fer. 

This is a subject which, I believe, even European etymologists have ap¬ 
proached with caution. But as it is sufficiently interesting to show the 
linguistic relationship between rulers and ruled, I have, with great diffid¬ 
ence, ventured to step into the province of English philologists. I am, how¬ 
ever, incompetent to claim any responsibility for the derivation of most of 
the English words given in the list which is merely suggestive. It is for 
European philologists to investigate for themselves and decide whether the 
present dictionary derivations of words in their languages can or cannot be 
pushed further back to that fountain-head of all Aryan languages, namely, 
Pali or Sanscrit. 

12. Since writing the preceding paragraph, the following further ex¬ 
amples have occured to me:— 


Burmese. 

Pali. 

English. 


\/ke, to produce sound 

screech, scream, si 
screak, squeak, c 
chirrup. 


sinati, to bind 

cane. 

6 

v^sam-to experiment 

sample. 

c8 (to strain). 

v/sik, to pour 

sift. 

8 . 

\/ci or \/ si, to bind 

siege. 

§ (a peg) -4} 

siici, a needle, bolt 

(bar-) shot, shut, 
choke, close. 


v/cup, to plant 

sow. 

8 ?* coSt 

v/son, to be reddened 

stain. 


v/ cand 

' shine. 

&1-CODI 

\/sik, to pour 

sig. 

S3 

v/dam, to tame 

tame. 

3 

civeti, v/civ, to say 

say, saw. 


nasa 

. nose. 
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Co* 

v/pis, to give 

pay. 

b 

? blja, a seed 

pea, bean. 

c8oS 

\/bhikkh, to ask 

bid, invite. 

c§Do 5 -g 8 crooc 6 

v/bhu, to be 

bear, birth. 

(arch), ni+uttara 

North. 

go 5 

makkhika, masaka, 

gnat, mosquito, midge. 


makasa 



Vra or Vcu, cavati 

shift, shove, N. B. c—r. 



Cf. icu—iru. 

51 ° 

? v/ha, to go 

search. 

a 

v/lok, to look 

look, see. 


yong, to shun 

shun, shunt. 

§<3 

v/hikk (Onomatopoetic) 

sigh. 

CD§ 

v/lamb, to be long 

linger, long. 

5°e§* 

\/li, to be attached 

lie, MIL 

ccqpS* 

( v/lal, to loll 

1 orv/lanib, to lean, 

lounge, loll, lean, recline. 

co (St 

N/lang, to go 

lane. 


v/lup, to rob, 

rob, loot. 

c8$ 

v/lambh, to deceive 

lie. 

cgo 5 -cgo$ 

v/luth, to move about 

loose, let. 

ccx>x-c8S 

v/si or sinoti, 

thin. 


to sharpen, lesson 


W* 

v/chu, to cut 

?tooth, chew. 


hinoti, v/hi, to be hot 

heat, hot. Cf. oaoS.oaB. 

rv a 




Some of the roots or words given in the middle column are tentative. I 
am aware that Professor August Fick of Breslau derived some of the words 
in this and the previous table quite differently. For instance, he derived 
* loose ’ from ‘ lu ’—to cut. But our words rather suggest my derivation. 
There will be a time to discuss these tables. But for the present, I must 
content myself with a few observations. The remarkable agreement bet¬ 
ween our ;8t and Provincial English ‘ sig ’ for ' urine ’ is, X think, a strong 
incentive to further inquiry and research in comparative philology. Again, 
our co§ is nearer to the form long than to ‘ long/ but our c8<S has its equiv¬ 
alent in Old English lien. From these instances of strange coincidence bet¬ 
ween two widely different tongues, we would respectfully urge European 
comparative philologists to push their investigations further and compare 
the Aryan words with the Mongolian, etc., for, it is a matter for serious 
thought whether there was but one human race before the Tower of Babel 
brought about the present confusion of different tongues. 

13. Subjoined is yet another table which provides food for more 
thought 
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Burmese. 

Pali. 

English. 

03 <^o 5 (now writ.aagjoS) ayu 

age. 

OCpI-ODCp* 

v/khar, to pour 

jar, jug. 


v/kit, to cure 

cure. 

°i«( “?*) 

v/khur, to cut 

cross. 

<^o 5 -c<^-ccooc£-ccoo v/kut, to bend 

curve, curl, crooked. 



cope, cog. 


v/khur, to cut 

cross, crux. 


v/kur, to make noise 

cry, crow, creak, croak. 

^oSsoggs (archa.) j 
to pick a quarrel j 

v/khusi, to abuse 

curse. 


v/khur, to cut 

?hoof. 

< 9 * 

v/sid, Sansc. svid, to exude sweat. 

(ocS):8* 

v/pil, to revolve 

wheel. 

(cy)s>c£ 

v^sap, to connect 

sib. 

& 

v/tup, to strike 

tap, dab, dub. 

& 

v/sun, to produce sound 

dun, din. 

c8S 

v/thup, to raise 

tip. 

ccoS 

v'thup, to raise 

tall, tower, thole. 

c 8 oS ' c 8§ 

v/thup, to raise 

top, 

ctfSt 

v/thim, to be moist 

damp, drench, cfd. tingo. 

< 3 ?* 

v/tunj, to shine 

twinkle. 

o s S 

v/dhar, to conduct or carry draw, drag. 

()8t)toS 

v/madd, 

knead. 

H* 

v/pu, to reach, 

port, porter. 

v/putt, to go 



, v/bhu, to enjoy or poto, 

J a child, from 

- — 

( sport, frolic, play. 

f v/pu, to go 

) 

^oi-goS 

v/mah, mahatta, mahatl, 

much, might, mighty. 

great 


(coS)odoS (now qoS) yuva, yuvano 

youth, young, juvenile. 

*1 

rudhira, blood 

red, ruddy. 

c 83 i 

limpati, to smaar 

lime. 

0516 

v/langh, laghu, lahu 

light (L. levis). 

as in wSogcgot 

? v/siv, to sew, 

sew. 

or 

! _ 



v/siv, to be dry, 

sere, sear. 




I do not claim acceptance of all the words compared. For instance, 
was apparently derived from v/ siv, whereas ‘ sere ’ and * sear ’ might 
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have been derived from v/silis, ‘to burn.’ But I have compared them, be¬ 
cause Prof. Fick showed their connection with Sanscrit SusJi ‘ to be dry.' 
c8<$* is nearer to Anglo-Saxon llm, * to glue ’ in form, but to Latin lincre, 
‘ to smear ’ in meaning, as in cooS^i has the same meaning as Latin 
p or tare, * to carry.’ Compare ©coS with Latin tollo, ‘ to raise.’ Prof. Fick 
connected ‘ wheel ’ with Sanscrit cakra. The Pali form gave us ocS but 
not St which corresponds to ‘ wheel.’ I, therefore, suggest •/ pil. Ingan 
Sadaw explains this root by ‘ vattati ’ which may be a variant of vattati, ‘ to 
revolve.’ 

One more word on these three tables. I could have easily combined 
them into one long table and recast my notes. But I have preferred to leave 
them as they were originally drafted, because the present unmethodical 
arrangement has the peculiar advantage of showing the actual progress in 
my study and that I am not presenting finished products of a mature study. 

14- Pali’s claim to the lion’s share of foreign contribution to our 
language must be admitted. Yet even Burmese scholars of note often con¬ 
tent themselves with a stock list of a few- most obvious loan-words. The 
Hon’ble U Pe's short list on page 106. Vol. IV, Part II of this Journal is 
an example. It is disappointing in that even such words were not selected 
with a degree of care in order to illustrate some vowel or consonantal changes 
effected in, and by, the process of transfer. E. g. «r£}§ from Pali ‘makuta’ is 
obvious enough. But it would be useful in showing that our forefathers 
were influenced by ‘ i ’ in the root ‘ maki ’—‘ to adorn.’ 

European scholars, on the other hand, are apt to laugh away even gen¬ 
uine derivations of words from Pali as fanciful. If I were to derive a>co 5 o 
from ‘steam-boat,’ it would be popular etymology, though I should not be 
very far wrong in deriving ‘ boat ’ from Pali ‘ pota.’ ‘ a boat.’ But when I 
derived our word from the corresponding Pali ‘ Sampota ’—‘ a ship.’ our ety¬ 
mologists would simply say:— 

First, change the Niggahita into the nasal n; 

Next, change the surd ' p ’ into the sonant ‘ b'; and 
Then, elide the final syllable ‘ ta.’ 

If they did not support these rules with other examples, it was certainly 
for no lack of materials but merely for want of methods. * 

On the other hand, the method hitherto adopted by European critics in 
such matters was to introduce an arbitrary example and then go through all 
sorts of manipulations of vowels and consonants, or linguistic contortions, 
if I may use such an expression. This, of course, is a delightful example 
•of mockery but not criticism. 

The sooner such critics discard their deep-rooted prejudices against 
deriving monosyllabic Burmese, or supposed, to be Burmese, words from 
Pali, the better for the science of Burmese philology; for, we cannot speak 
a sentence of pure Burmese without a mixture of some Pali in Burmese dis¬ 
guise. This is saying a great deal. But my estimate is that not less than 
fifty per cent of our common words are of Pali origin. There is a vast mass 
of materials but the difficulty is the form in which they should be presented 
to the public. Perhaps the best way would be to compile a fairly compre- 
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hensive vocabulary. Even then before the publication of such a vocabulary 
it would be necessary to frame a set of rules to explain the changes in, and 
insertions and elisions of, vowels and consonants involved in the process of 
derivation. Even with such rules, at the present stage of Burmese philo¬ 
logy, there will remain some doubtful etymology which will not be alto¬ 
gether free from controversy. 

But nobody will quarrel with me in the derivation of the following 
common words from Pali:— 

to surfeit from y/\, to be satisfied, 
ca, to be hard from y/ khe, to be hard, 
soo, to be hungry from v/cha, to be hungry. 
osSt, to long for from y/ tarn, to desire. 
c8, to cut off the ends evenly from v/ti, to cut. 
cgS, to nibble, as fishes at the bait, from \/tup, to strike, 
coo, to be pleasant from v/sa, to be pleasant. 

15. Changes involved in the derivation of the following words will, 
in point of phonetic complication, compare favourably with those involved in 
the etymologies of an_English Dictionary 
03, to howl, from \/u, to make noise. Var. coaS, to shout. 

, to sleep, from y/ il, to sleep. 
c8, to creak, from v/ir, to speak. 

9^, to be tainted with rottenness, from v/un, to deteriorate. Der. ^ 
to belch up, from v/op, to spit. • 
odod*, to play, from v/kudd, to play. 
od8, to*broil, from Vkanth, to dry. 

<»$«, to be blind, from _\/kan, to be blind of one eye. 

mS f to be dry, from \/kath, tobe dry, as in c§oc£coS 

roc8, to tickle, from Vkil or Vkil, to amuse. Var. oaccoa, to be childish. 

«joS, to bend, from Vkut, to bend. 

cqft, to stoop, from v/kunc, to bend. 

o^t, to string, from y/ gumph, to string, as in a garland or rosary. 
cowoS, to be crooked, from Vkut—to bend. Var. crg-croc. Cf. curve. 
cq, to fall, from y/ gir, to f all. 
cqc&, to be cooked, from \/kath, to be cooked. 
fqoS, to be loud, from \/ke, to produce sound. Var. cqg as in 
to shrill. 

cqftt, to be healthy, from_kalla, healthy, 

<q[., to shrink, from Vkm^to shrink. 

c@dc6, to fear, from^kalav, to fear. Cf. (1380)— cgoc6 

g, to boil, from v/kut, to bum.__. 

o 5 , to pull, as the oars, from_v/ka 4 dh, to pull. 

tfi, to be dried up, from \/khand, to cause to be dried up, as in cgooSof* 
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oS, to love, from Vkankh, to desire, or Vkan, to be pleased, or V jan, to be¬ 
get. Cf. kin, kind. 

i, to bear, from v'khambh, to support, 
to jump, from v/khund, to jump about, 
to solidify, from \Zkhil, to be hard, 
to eat, from Vkhe, Vkhed, Vkhet, to eat. Cf. cud, quid. 

to hit, from v/khid, to strike, as in c^oS^oS 
to lift or raise, from Vkhip, to throw u£>. Cf. heave. 

©sfl$, to slip, from \/khot, to slip. 

06, to be hot or pungent, from \/jhap, to burn. 

0S1, to experiment, from v^sam, to investigate. 

00*, to eat, from Vcas or Vcar, to eat. 

goS, to be tom or rent, from cut, to be cut. 

to inquire, from \/cud, to inquire, as in$so£t 
©o, to send, from v^cit, to send. 
goo , to be early, from v/ju, to be quick. 

©© 5 , to smell, from \/ku, to smell. 

to be wet, from Vsuc, to be wet. Var. go 5 . Cf. soak. 

$}*, to rule, from Vsu, to rule. Cf. sway. 

Sjt, to be anxious, from ^/suc, to be anxious. 

g$, to abandon, or risk, from Vjung, to abandon or risk. Cf. chance, 
to adorn, from v/san, to adorn, 
to seem, from Vsam, to seem, 
so8, to cut, from Vdiid, to cut. Cf. chip. 
sooS, to be brittle, from v/ched, to cut. 
so$i, to wax, as the Moon, from v/ cand, to shine, 
to tear, from Vchut, tocut. 

, to step back, from v/kuc, to step back. 

, to clinch, to squeeze, as in shampooing, from \/chup, to touch. 

35, to.boil, from Vcur, to bum. Cf. seethe. 
g»», to wash, from v/ sid, to wash. 

©»o8, to carry, from pref. sam, ‘to be with’ (by monosyllabification of 
Gcoo 8 go 5 from Sam s/_ har, to carry), 
c^i, to be bad, from v/sav, to be decomposed. Cf. and ©eg*. Var. 

c8i, to be rancid or stale, 
eg, to stir up, from v/su^to stir up. 
sgo 5 , to pluck, from \/chut, to cut. 

to be scarce, from v/kunc, tobecome less^ 

5, to be smooth, fine, from %/madd or v/mac, to be reduced to a fine 
powder. 

, to be dirty, from \/majj, to require cleaning. 
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to be noisy, from v/man, to be noisy. 

to be inferior, from Vmand, to be inferior. Cf. mean. 

£§, to be caught as by fire, from v/ mil, to be entangled. Cf. §, to be 
entangled and S, to catch. Cf. ignite, 
go , to be considerate, from \/ma, to compare. 

£§, to be blue-black, brown from nilo, ‘ blue-black.’ Cf. black and <>*oS 
indigo. • * 

ot- coco, to long for, from v/tas*to long for. 

od cS , to ascend, from s/ tat, to be prependicularly high. Cf. 00605 5 
056, to raise, from v/tant, to carry up. 

05 §, to be comely, graceful or elegant, from v/tam, to adorn or from 
Vsant, to be comely or suitable. 

05 gS , to remain in position, to establish, from v/ tal, to stay. Or is co^Scoo 
from titthati ? 

05o 5 , to be able, from Vsatt, to be able, as in ojoSgS* or cooS^S. Cf. tact. 
05$, to stop, from Vtal, to stay. Cf. stand from (?) tha. 

056, to desire, froip v/tas, to desire. 

0501, to prevent, from Ytas, to prevent. Cf. deter, retard, 
c8*. to beat, as a drum, from v/dhis, to produce sound. 

03, to imitate, from v/tul, to compare. 

0^06, to sting, from v/tup, to strike or v/ tud, to break. 

09, to be equal, from \/tul, to compare. 

cji, to dig, from Vtud, to break. 

co5o£i, to ask for, from %/dhan, to ask for. 

c^i, to increase, from v/du, to increase. 

cg$, to crow, low or bellow, from v/sun, to produce sound. 

cg$, to shrink, from v/tun, to shrink. 

co, to rise or stand, from x/ tha, to stand. 

co$, to be enraged or violent, from v/thambh, to be enraged or violent. 

co$», to carrj', from v/thambh, to support or v/tant, to carry. 

coo*, to keep, from \/dha, to keep. 

cq, to raise or erect, from v/thup, to raise or erect. 

c&’6i , to be slow, from thina, sluggish. 

c $St, to be damp, from Vthim, to be wet. Cf. damp, drench, 

cg$», to shine, from Vtunj, to shine. Cf. twinkle. 

t, to be soft or delicate, from v/ mud, to be reducible to powder. 

cp, to mix, from v/ mud, to mix. 
cpf, to bind, from v/nandh, to bind, 
o, to shine, from v/bha, to shine. 

06, to throw, from Vpath, to throw. Cf. pelt. 
ooS, to wrap, from v/pat, to wrap roimd. Cf. qSooS 
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90S, to strike, from v/put, to strike. 

(}, to heap, from v/pun, to heap. 

9, to be hot, from v/pus, to bum. 

9*, to join, from v'put, to join. 

to be destroyed, from Vbyay, to be damaged or Vphal, to be destroyed. 
Cf. perish. 

g, to show, from Vbal, to show. Cf. splay, display. 
go 5 , to be severed, from Vpalul, to cut. 

eg, to be settled, from pareti, to finish. Var. g« which cf. with complete. 

cgi, to run, from v/palay, to run away. 

ego, to speak, from Vbru, to speak. Cf. prate. 

905, to roast, from v/pus, to bum. 

gS, to be, from Vphal, to take effect, to fruit. Cf. affect, effect. 

co$j, to arrest, from v/bandh, to bind. 

o, to assist, from \/ma, to favour. 

oot, to be large, from v/mah, to be large, as in gieot 

9*, to be giddy, from v/mucch, or v/muhii, to be stunned. 

eo, to forget, from Vmed or Vmet or Vmad, to forget, to be mad. 

coocS, to be elevated, from muddha, head or top. Cf. ^ 

coo St, to drive away, from v/munth, to run away. Cf. ^ 

(§, to be permanent, from v/nit, to be permanent. 
g$, to be quick, from v/mangh, to l)e quick. 

q§, to be ripe, to mature, from Vrandh, to cook. Cf. rank, runkle. 

§, to be present, from Vhi, to be. Cf. has, have. 

co£i, to shine, from Vlanj, to shine. Cf. lunar, illumine, lamp, lantern. 

co 0§, to go about, from \/lay, to go. Cf. coo* 

036, to be quick, from v/langh, to be light, active. 
ccg6, to parch, as peas, from v/luthi, to burn. 
ogo, to slice, from v/lu, to cut. 

o, to surfeit or be satiated, from Vvas, to be satisfied. Cf. fed up. 

0, to dare, from Vvung, to risk. Cf. venture. 

o$s, to be round, from^Vvanc, to go round. Cf. wind. 

§, to praise, from v/ve, to_praise, as in 

cor£. to descend, from Vsad, to fall or let fall, as in co6*odo5. Cf. set in 
sunset. 

a>r£, to be satisfied, from Vsad, to be satisfied, as in jScooS. Cf. satisfy, 
satiate. 

ooSt, to associate, from \/sang, to associate, as in eolSicoSi 

od 8* , to be fragrant, from Vsingh.jo smell, as in a>Sig}S. Cf. scent. 

co§, to be on good terms, from \/sambh, to be familiar. 

c8, to know, from \/citi, to know. 
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c8i, to fruit, from v/si, to grow. 

cod, to die, from v/se, to expire. 

codo <£, to drink, from Vcus, to drink. Cf. sup, sip. 

ego*, to go, from s/su, to go. 

c;g. to be dry, from Vsivu, to be dry. Cf. sere, sear. 
t£, to neigh, from v/hes, to neigh. 

In the above list I have confined myself to verbs because it is the verb 
that has generally lost its origin in the misty past and because we are apt to 
look upon it as native to our tongue. The list is long but not too long; for, 
it is possible to extend it considerably. But I think I have demonstrated 
beyond doubt that our monosyllabic words are not always pure Burmese. 

16. I will now proceed to notice some peculiarities in the method of 
deriving a word from Pali. 

A single root may give us two cognate words. E. g. 

to look from \/cay, to observe. 

to hear from same. 

The Pali word ‘bahussuta’ (lit. much hearing) for ‘experience’ is 
rendered into Burmese by ucgDicogS. This shows that the Burmans did 
regard, with modern European psychologists, the two perceptional senses of 
sight and hearing as the principal sources of our information. 

A root sometimes gives us the two variants in one and the same Bur¬ 
mese word. E. g. 

• 

=c8gS, to consider, from v/sam, to think, 
coocgo, to examine, from Vcud, to inquire. 

£§g|, to be equal, v/mi, to compare. 

It will be noticed that, while we cannot dismember the first two examples, 
we can dc the third and treat each member as a synonym of the other. 

When a root has more than one meaning we got different words.- E. g. 

to scatter, from Vkir, to scatter. 
g^S, to avoid, from Vkir, to avoid. 

Sometimes we got one word from the root and another from the stem. 

E.g. 

(gi, as in , to amuse, from \Zmud, to amuse, 

egorfi as in o$tc§Dr£, to be happy, from stem ‘moda’ of 

the same root. 

My Webster’s-Dictionary derives the word ‘muse,’ ‘to seriously think 
or reflect ’ from French muser, ‘ to loiter ’ or ‘ trifle ’ and the word ‘ amuse 
from the word Amuser, ‘ to make stay ’ ‘ to detain.’ The Greek Muses per¬ 
haps did at one time dally with music and songs as implied in our gp and 
were mirthful as implied in our c@oc£, before they loitered and trifled or 
deeply pondered. 
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Some words were derived not from the root but from the stem, e. g. 
o§, from cina, to arrange. 

from dhuna, to tremble 
c£$, from hino, to be hot: 

Others were derived from stems or completed verbs:— 

«£§ , from mayati, to utter a sound. 

S, from thiyati, to come in contact. Cf. archaic db> from 
root ‘ the * and modern c$g or djj with touch, tact. 
odoodo, from sayati, to be pleasant. 
co§a>oS, from santayati, to be suitable. 
cgiooS, from missayati, to be mixed, 
from nisinno, seated. 

sati, to investigate. 

(Note that .our verbal ending =&£§ (coll. •»<£) corresponds to Pali termin¬ 
ation * ti.') 

Sometimes we derived our words from nouns or adjectives, e. g 
cood$. from vibhango, division. 
g£*a>St, from candam, roughness. 
f*ro 5 , from nikata, near. 

0^6, from nisino, seated. 

Only the first member in each of the first two examples can be used 
singly or in fresh conbinations, but not the second member. From fiosS 
we seem to have got our expression poS. but at the same time, we can derive 
separately p ,from prefix ‘ ni ’ or root ‘ nid, ’ ‘ to be near * and oS from the 
root ' sap/ ‘ to join.' When certain words can be derived in two ways it is 
difficult to determine which method was actually adopted by our ancestors. 

I have already observed that we drew upon prefixes from our words, 
but it is curious that the same prefix sometimes gave us quite different words. 

E. g— _ 

£§ic?.g, from ni, v/vid, to be disgusted with. 

from ni, v/muj, to sink. , 

J 58 , from ni, \/pil, to press down. 

In course of time the first syllable in each of these three examples began 
to be regarded as a synonym of the second when the original disyllabic word 
was dismembered into two monosyllables, as already observed in the case of 
c 8 <Sia>g 5 t 

18 here has nothing to t do with our archaic ‘ to step back/ which 
was merely the contraction of ni \/vat, to step back. 

J 58 evidently gave us its variant before both variants were 

dismembered. 

17. For the purpose of discovering some general laws of Burmese 
speech I have divided the subject of my study into three parts;— 

I. Inscriptions; 

II. Archaic Words; and 

III. Modem Speech. 


10 
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I have confined myself to those inscriptions already made accessible to 
the public through the pages of this Journal. The historical development 
of orthography in the light of these inscriptions discloses some of the funda¬ 
mental laws of the Burmese speech, governing notably the changes of vowels 
and consonants involved in syllabification. A study of them reveals a re¬ 
markable affinity between Pali and Burmese in so far as changes in vowels 
in word-formation are concerned. If this be not due to the natural tendency 
of the human tongue, it would go far to prove that not only is Burmese in¬ 
debted to Pali for loan-words but that its very organic growth and develop¬ 
ment has also been greatly influenced by that wonderful language. This is 
not surprising, seeing that our past educationalists in monastic institutions 
were all well versed in Pali. 

A study of archaic words is intended to further illustrate those laws, 
while that of modern speech enables us to discover some additional laws 
peculiar to the Burmese tongue. 

An application of these laws has been made in the study of the etymo¬ 
logy of Burmese in its relation to Pali. 

18. When a line such as.— c9©gc8Scx>£§t B (LokasQra 

pyo) is met with in Burmese literature, the scholar contents himself with an 
explanation that is an archaic word for ©9<?gcog5:<fi* 

It is needless to remark that this explanation is but an application of 
my theory of synonyms. The student is alike satisfied that all that has to 
be said has been said. Neither of them trouble themselves any more about 
the true origin of these words, but both tacitly assume that they are pure 
Burmese. Elsewhere I made a casual remark on the facility with which the 
Burmans have rung several changes out of the simple, little Pali root ‘ ci ’— 
4 to collect' or ' to accumulate.’ It may now be allowed to tell its own tale. 
No one, I think, will seriously dispute the derivation of 8 (granary) by the 
agricultural Burmese people from this root. It is still pronounced 8 in 
Arakan. As a receptable, 8 is still retained in the now obsolete co$8cg£t— 

‘ a reservoir of filth.’ 8 gave us our archaic for ‘ abundance' and 

gave place to b. (granary). While the modern c^j (granary) was derived 
from the Arakanese form, the archaic oqj (granary) was derived from the 
stem ‘ caya ’ of the same root. These examples further illustrate the ancient 
rule mentioned in the foregoing pages, namely that palatals freely changed 
into gutturals in Burmese. 

In Burma paddy used to be stored by each family in qo 5 (a paddy bin 
which is a basket more or less cylindrical). And when a later variant o^S 
(in which the final nn is not the nasal n but a semi-vowel used as an equival 
ent of I) was first introduced to express a granary, one would expect the 
conbination c^SqoS on my theory of synonyms. Since granaries in Burma 
used to be barrel-shaped, as may still be seen in the Burman villages, og$ 
was next applied to a barrel or Cask in which something other than paddy 
was stored. Then ©gS was applied to a barrel-shaped drum. Hence we 
find the name ©g<^oS transferred to a kind of drum, probably from its re¬ 
semblance to a qoS (poke). But the original compilers of archaic words seem 
to have over-applied my theory of synonyms. Instead of regarding the ex- 
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pression ©gScfoScoStcgS* as a statement of mere enumeration of different 
kinds of musical instruments, they have understood o^qoS (a drum) as a 
synonym of coStcgSt (cymbals). 

Again, we apply the expression cob 58 to a close-listed person, and the 
two variations of 8 occur in oSogS (pron. ©88 )—‘to be thrifty’ or 
‘ frugal.’ 

Now odS 8^ (writ. coSo©*^) is also applied to a miser and co cbcoS 
to a bad debtor, and I thought the progress from 0908 to c ctcoS was but 
a step from the stage of joining to that of adhesion, as from cause to effect. 
So I judged at one time that co: in coiro8 was derived from root ‘ ci.’ 
But 8^ was evidently derived from root ' sineh ’—‘ to be sticky '; for, in 
Burmese ©and co were mutually convertible, e. g.. coc£8 278—0x608:278. In 
c©«}, therefore, we have another example of the tendency to monosyllabific¬ 
ation, because cot gave rise to a fresh conbination cotmS (to adhere) and 
^ to ^o 3 (birdlime and rod). * Sineha ’ is rendered into Burmese by 
in which the ‘ oily ’ is used synonymously with the ‘ sticky.’ Therefore, it 
may be concluded that as a variant of c©», was also derived from the 
same Pali word through the process of monosyllabification. 

To return to our little root ‘ ci.’ It came to be pronounced 80S . At 
any rate, it was written 80S in 1247 A. D. when the orthography still fol¬ 
lowed the orthoepy. This change in the orthoepy is countenanced by the 
archaic word 8 o 5 cjSa^ the earlier form of which must have been 
because 8q8 in this expression was from Pali jlrana—‘ decay.’ The re¬ 
duplicated 80S changed itself into the archaic rSo 5 r£o 5 —‘ to guard against 
waste.’ Further, 80S began to 1 * written 88—‘ to be close-set ’; for. finals 
‘ t ’ and ‘ p ’ were at one time interchangeable as in (1107)— g[S 

Finally, 88 changed itself into c88—‘to set close’ or ‘compress,’ 
under the law of consonantal change enunciated a little while ago. c8S col¬ 
loquially means ‘ excessively' as in c88coDo8to>oS. and gave place to cooS in 
o^oSocooSjcooS ; for, in Burmes od often becomes 00, e. g.c8§8:=:cfx>i(g6s and 

^gStCOOt-VflgStODOt. 

Hence c 88 :»g 5 : in the line under discussion is really a variant of 88 og 5 »« 

The expression 806 or 880808 (now written 09290808 ) is applic¬ 
able to a person who carefully husbands his or her store. The modern word 
coDocoipqo—‘carefully’ was probably the corruption of this word. 

The idea of accumulation by economy is apparent in yhSxcogS—‘ to 
increase’ and 8igh—' comulative profit.' o <&«85 — (wealth) has something 
to do with ‘ ci,’ as probably does the Eaglish word seizin or seisin. 

Accumulation leads to the idea of fulness in the archaic o^ for gg£ 
and in the modem 09^ = [By the way Professor U Tin has 

interpreted o g§©^ to mean * light ’ in his list of archaic words recently pub¬ 
lished in this Journal]. From fulness we passed to the idea of sufficiency 
for distribution as in 090-09:7-09j, or to that of completion as in $88 
(now written $809 ), or to that of flourishing condition as in ©gS-ogSoDot— 
©g§o£-og 5 c$$i. 
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When things are collected one after another they would spatially form 
a row and temporarily, a series. Hence ‘ cinati ’—from the same little root 
*ci* means 8 —‘to arrange in a row’ or ©£—‘to form a series.’ It will 
be noticed here that the former was derived directly from the root and the 
latter, from the stem. The idea of serial arrangements is evident in 8o}»— 
‘to compose,' which gave rise to a later variant c8o}i—‘to arrange’ as 
flowers in a garland or as beads in a rosary. 

Taking ;ga 5 as a synonymous variant of 8 in 8qjoS—‘to variegate,’ 
at first sight this word would appear to have been derived from the same 
root, because the lateral arrangement in all directions is involved in a mosaic. 
But we think it was derived from root ‘citra,’ ‘to variegate’; for, in Bur¬ 
mese co often becomes o, as in o5cqo$ = oqcfi, and the palatal changes into 
the guttural as already explained in the foregoing pages. If our derivation 
from ‘ citra ’ be correct, 8i{oS would give us another example of mono¬ 
syllabification. 

When the two door-leaves are ‘put together’ we say odoIi 8 (written 
osolic?). Hence ©906 means ‘to join two things’ or ‘to settle the dif¬ 
ference between two parties,’ and c9©»6 means ‘ to solder.’ At first sight 
■otc 9appears to be a seed in which all future growth of a tree is potentially 
stored, but perhaps it was so-called because it * connects ’ the past tree with 
the future plant. I may observe that it is also possible to derive 8 in 00 ©I 18 
from root ‘si,’ ‘to bind.’ The idea of proximity seems to have been 
derived from that of close connection of two things put together, and we 
had the archaic qig«©9 for sjgiroS, ‘ to approach, ’ in which jjgi itself was but 
a corruption of ogt probably from the same root ‘ ci. ’ This ©9 became sb 
in the archaic sb;b ( near. ) 

The Pali word ‘ samuccaya ’ from the same root is rendered into Bur¬ 
mese by ©ol£t©g$*§$», ‘ binding all together. ’ This idea of binding is ap¬ 
parent in:— 

o'hogSi, a bundle of bamboos lashed together. 
o^S*© pS, to bind. 

to bandage tightly, 
to form an association. 

©p 5 i©o», to meet together. 

In former times §0* was called o^S* probably because the arrows were 
bundled together. The quiver was called which has since 

given place to goittflgScoxcS has now acquired the meaning 

of a bamboo tube or case in which something is put in. 0 r o^Sicqf* 

was the leather that secured the shaft to the yoke. 

An enclosure is ©<£* which is also called g , ‘ a fence, ’ probably from 
root ‘kand, ’—‘to divide,’ if not a variant of ©gi. A rule that binds, or 
sets a limit like a fence, is oj£:rc>jj * ©gSioDSi (system). I may add that it is 
possible to derive ogS* in these instances from root ‘ cly,’—‘ to guard against ’ 
as in ©co^o^Sto^gS 

To beseige a town is expressed in Burmese by §<fj8ia>£& 
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The same word ‘ samuccaya ’ is also rendered by »£§«§£*• Thus we 
see thato^x = sogSx, and we have:— 
sogSicdlSi, to collect, 
to gather. 

co^ix^i, to accumulate. 
co^xooS, to serve. 
cSSxro^x, to collect together. 

This last word has already been noticed. so£§, * to dam up the water'' 
was written :og 5 x in gSo£ccj©<u>£x.co^x©cocoDoSxa>gS, ( Samvara-pyo ) and 
it is still pronounced cooS in crqjor£cog§, showing the influence of ‘y’ in 
the stem ‘ caya ’ on the orthoepy. The earlier form of appears to have 
been :8x, ‘to put up a barrier * as in Sicoot, which compare with o^Sxcoox* 

19. From the above discussion we may imagine the extent to which 
the Burmese language may have enriched itself tnrough Pali. I think I have 
sufficiently vindicated the claims of Pali to recognition on the part of scho¬ 
lars as an indispensable factor in the study of Burmese Philology'. The 
science of Burmese Philology is in its infancy and deserves every encourage¬ 
ment from all interested in Burmese. It awaits research. We want more 
workers but not mockers. We have materials but we want men for the 
manufacture of them into munitions to break down the strong walls of pre¬ 
judice which, I may say, is not far removed from the German * kultur ’; for, 
at present, nine out of ten cultured gentlemen one meets with—nay, the \vhole 
lot of them , would simply pooh-pooh the very idea of ' grafting ’ a twig of 
the Aryan tree on the Tibeto-Burman stock. 

I have broadly indicated the lines on which the study might be pursued 
by a proper division of laliour. Linguists should hunt up and collect all 
foreign words. For instance, it would be extremely interesting to know 
what words, and how many, were be-queathed to us by the Portuguese 
Settlers. Other competent hands might take up inscriptions and discover as 
many rules of ancient orthography as possible. Another group of workers 
might study archaic words and illustrate the phonetic changes that have been 
undergone in the language. The next group would do well to investigate the 
laws of modern speech. A fifth group is to specialise theijiselves in whetting 
their etymological instinct. In this branch Pali and Sanscrit scholars might 
seperate the words derived respectively from he two sister languages. A 
sixth group might inquire into the history of such words as have a tale which 
would throw light on the manners, customs, habits beliefs, and thoughts of 
the Burmese race in the dim past. A seventh group might develop the com¬ 
parative side of Burmese philology. Last but not least, those with an 
historical aptitude might construct the history of the language itself. 

The rules to be published later will be, perhaps, as dry as the Pali rules 
of Sandhi to a lay reader. But an acceptance of them will lead to the better 
appreciation of the vocabulary to follow. 

This paper has been written at the request of the Editor somewhat 
hurriedly amidst distractions of heavy official duties and cannot be free from 
shortcomings. But if it were only to pave the way for more attention to 
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the hitherto neglected—nay, despised—subject, I shall feel myself amply re¬ 
paid for my labours. 

„ S. Z. Aung. 

Note :—The above article by U Shwe Zan Aung is the -most important 
contribution to the study of Burmese philology that has ever been made. The 
learning and critical acumen displayed therein will be apparent to all readers. 
Whatever varying opinions we may have on the subject, we should agree in 
giving credit to the author for his learned paper, and especially for his theory 
of synonyms, which proves, as explained above, the great debt of Burmese to 
Pali in the matter of roots and single words. That we should all agree with the 
author in his detailed application of the theory can not be expected. It is reason¬ 
able to expect, however, that any such superfical disagreement as there is, may 
not detract from the real merits of the theoiy as a whole. That it has enabled the 
author to vindicate the great claims of Pali on Burmese with greater force and 
confidence than has hitherto been done is in itself a good proof of its merits. 

Our knowledge of the various points raised in the paper is meagre and re¬ 
quires the aid of future research to make it critically accurate. And so the main 
question (assuming it to be true) of the Pali derivation of the Burmese words 
{mentioned in the paper should not, properly speaking, be finally decided until we 
know r definitely about another question, vis. the introduction of Buddhism and 
the Pali language into Burma. The two questions are intimately related and 
affect each other mutually. For it is clear that, since the Burmese words have 
been derived from the Pali, they cannot have been in use in their known form 
before the Pali language itself was introduced into Burma. And if, as we very 
probably shall be, we are able to determine, from inscriptions or some archaeo- 
logicaf discoveries, the exact date when these Burmese words were first in use, 
then their Pali etymology would enable us to infer that Pali was known to Burma 
before that date, which would be a distinct step in the right direction. If, on the 
other hand, instead of that, we happen to be able to determine the exact date 
w'hen Pali was known to Burma, then that date would become the limit beyond 
which we could not push the past history of the Burmese words. Such are the 
interesting questions involved in the theory of synonyms. 

For the present, however, we make bold to commit ourselves to a theory, 
which should intimately affect the theory of synonyms. 

Burmese is indebted to Pali not only for roots and single words. The life¬ 
blood of the Burmese language itself is supplied from the Pali. Elsewhere it 
has been pointed out (See Journal, Vol. IV, p. 121 and Vol. V. p. 60) by the 
present writer that the origin of most of the Burmese proverbs and similes and 
other figures of speech lies in the Pali Jataka stories and that the masterpieces 
of Burmese poetry are not original but clever adaptations from the Pali. In fact, 
the gems of Burmese literature have been mostly culled from the classical langu¬ 
age. Further proofs of the influence of Pali on the thoughts and ideas of Bur¬ 
mese writers are seen in the way some Burmese phrases and clauses have been 
constructed. Gauses like are clearly due to the Pali okasain 

labhati, vattam karoti. The verbs are used just as idiomatically as 

the Pali atthi, hoti. Thus dve putta me hoti is equivalent to the Burmese 
The idiom tassa etad ahosi gives rise to the Burmese 
It would not be worth while increasing such examples. It is remark¬ 
able that one language should owe so much to another. The similarities are not 
chance imitations nor are they random shots. They are the results of a move¬ 
ment, important to Burmese literature. The Burmese are pre-eminently a religi¬ 
ous nation and have testified to their religious zeal by developing a vast literature 
and also by translating the Pali books into the vernacular. Not only are the 
three Pitakas, the Buddhist Scriptures translated, but, generally speaking, any 
other work written in* the sacred language is translated. Such translations are 
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•done by taking each Pali word and giving the meaning in Burmese, so that we 
have a word-for-word translation. This habit of writing such translations, 
Nissayas as they arc called, carried on for such a long period, had a very import¬ 
ant effect in that it framed the style of the Burmese language. The Burmese 
sentence thus becomes exactly like the Pali sentence, so much so that if we take 
a Pali work accompanied by a Burmese Nissaya and read only the Nissaya leav¬ 
ing out the Pali text, we shall find the Nissaya excellent Burmese. The reader 
may test it for himself with the following quotation from the Atthcisalini Nissaya, 
a translation of the Atthasalini. 

“Mahagatigamiyatissadattatthcro narna, 

Mahabodnim, owocooSrfJ, vandissami, iti, paratiram, 

gacchanto, cy s:ccoom ^' navaya, uparitale, »®<£a*gS§» nisinno, 

mahasamuddam, olokesi kira, alha tasmim kale, 

assa, c^oooooc8nia>c«a»ogccoiio>o:i taSlllim saniavc. 
paratiram, <%oa>c&c»S: neva pannayati, o»£« orimatiram, «5ysc»f&fnS: 

aj^Sco^S:! na panflayati, «<»£• 

Whatever the age of the Burmese language may be> it is thus clear that the 
assimilation between the Pali language (after its introduction into Burma ) and 
the vernacular is so complete that the Pali may not be neglected in a systematic 
investigation of the latter. 


Maung Tin. 





NOTES AND REVIEWS 


LITERAL TRANSLITERATION OF THE BURMESE 

ALPHABET. 


In transcribing an oriental language into Burman characters, two methods 
naturally present themselves. The first, like the Hunterian system, is purely 
phonetic, and endeavours to represent, as accurately as possible, the pronun¬ 
ciation only of the language; the purpose of this method is to furnish a ready 
means of transcribing, as they are spoken, geographical names and other 
common words current in the country and in every day use even among people 
not speaking the language; it is also used with advantage in obtaining, without 
going the length of mastering the native letters, a knowledge of the colloquial. 
It is a method of practical utility well adapted to official and commercial 
requirements. The second is what has been called the “ scientific method," 
it does not in the least take into account the pronounciation, its aim being 
solely to reproduce, in Roman characters, as faithfully as possible, the exact 
form of the language, as it has been fixed in writing; thus endeavouring to 
retain, in the foreign characters, the older form of the language as preserved 
by its alphabet and unaffected by its pronounciation which is always subject 
to slow but none the less very real change. Such a literal transliteration is 
generally adopted for transcription of inscriptions and for the purpose of 
philological comparison* 1 . This is the method adopted in the following 
scheme of transliteration. 

Burmese having adopted an alphabet based on an Indian prototype, the 
system of transliteration used for Sanskrit and Pali seems indicated for it 
also. But Burmese, belonging to a family of languages quite different from 
that of the Aryan languages of India, has sounds peculiar to itself which the 
foreign alphabet could not represent; for these comparatively few sounds 
conventional symbols were invented; hence to represent them conventional 
symbols will also be used. 


•*. An ideal transliteration would be one uniting both methods, the literal and the phonetic 
which could be applied to all purposes both practical and scientific; this would not, of course 
be impossible. But to do so for Burmese, for instance, in which some letters have acquired a 
quite different value from their original one, in which each vowel has two or three sounds ac¬ 
cording to the combination in which it appears, final consonants freely interchange their classes 
and medial vowels and nasals are often dropped owing to a shift of accent, such a translitera¬ 
tion would require a diacritical apparatus so complicated as to be more puzzling than useful. 
Moreover, I have remarked that, for purposes of comparison, the literal transliteration of Bur¬ 
mese is in many cases more useful than the rendering of the modern pronunciation.' But as, in 
all such comparisons, we have to deal wiih living languages, the actual pronunciation cannot 
altogether be put aside, for it enables us to lay down more or less fixed rules of phonetic 
equivalences; in these circumstances, the best way is, whenever necessary, to indicate the 
pronunciation within brackets after the literal transliteration. This is what has generally been 
done in the few-unfortunately tojiRfew essays on Indo-Chinese ph lology in which Burmese 
enters as a term of comparison. WT 
11 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


i. CONSONANTS. 


The consonantal system is the same as in Pali, and the transcription is 
that used for that language in Europe, except for one letter.— 


Gutterals 

m ka 

c hka 

o ga 

to gha 

c ha 

Palatals 

o * 2 ca 

so cha 

® ja 

<8 jha 

g ha 

Cerebrals 


S tha 

q da 

dha 

w na 

Dentals 

05 ta 

co tha 

o da 

o dha 

* na 

Labials 

o pa 

o pha 

© ba 

co bha 

« ma 

Semi-vowels 

od ya 

q ra 

co la 

8 !a 

o wa 

Sibilant 

od sa 

aspirate 


05 ha 


Anusvara 

* m; 

unclassified 


as a 



(a) In all consonants the vowel a is inherent. No a is inherent in 
anusvara. This a is elided when a consonant is final, which is indicated in 
Burmese by a curve stroke above it, thus c e. g., c£ k; 6n; 6 c; oS t; $ p, 
etc.; 6, final in a syllable is often superscript over the initial consonant of 
the following syllable thus * co&o5 = 056005 sangaha; «8coo = oSo«oo 
mangold. 

(b) Double g n becomes g fin; these letters are used only in Pali 
words. g (now pronounced ?) is final in pure Burmese words and is trans¬ 
literated by u. for g at the end of words is not intended to represent a double 
g but a single one; c. (}., §g, praii, eg. can. 

(c) The letter 'o' is transliterated by w instead of v, because «/• re¬ 
presents the true value of ‘o’* 3 ; moreover a v would make some combi¬ 
nations unpronouncable. But in Pali and Sanskrit words and in quotations 
from these languages, the Continental transliteration v is retained. 

(d) The letter as a, is also included among the consonants; as such, 

it fulfils two functions; first, in inscriptions, it is used to denote the short 
tone, which consists in the sudden occlusion of the voice affecting the vowels 
pronounced in this tone; this letter, with the virama ( *) is either subscript • 
or postcript, and in transcription is represented by an inverted comma placed 
after the word affected; e. g.—ocx>oc8— may S’; — min’; »§— am’. The 

dot (.) now used for this tone is nothing but this tS simplified for ease and 
rapidity of writing. Then, as is also used as a fulcrum to initial vowels; 
this use is practically unknown in old epigraphs and becomes current only 
very late; in such a position, this as has nothing to do phonetically with the 
word itself, it is merely a support for the initial vowel, and has therefore no 
value in the pronunciation or etymologically; hence, in transliteration, this 
fulcrum is left unrepresented by any sign or symbol; in so doing, I am but 


•*. This is pronounced as in Italian, or as in English church. 

* s . This letter is pronounced v in some Lolo dialects: ee-Burm. cot:, we®, far. 
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following a usage already established, and which has the advantage of pre¬ 
senting the word in its original and true form, and as it is still found in 
related dialects; thus &S, to sleep, is transcribed ip;&S, bn, etc., the ancient 
way of writing these words (without the fulcrum) being, 9 * 5 , ip; *($, im. 
To transcribe *£6 by aip, would give the impression of a diphthong which does 
“not in reality exist; to transcribe it by a-ip, would bring in an element a, which 
is phonetically non-existent, and might be taken for the common prefix 

MEDIAL CONSONANTS. 


The following are the* symbols used to represent the medial consonants. 


Consonant. 

Symbol 

(medial) 

Transliteration. 

Examples. 

03 

t 

y 

<3 Kyi 

S 

c 

r 

@0 kra 

0 

0 

w 

cg$ kwan 

03 

j 

h 

mhan 

These symbols 

> are further combined one with another as 

follows:— 

Combinations. 

Medial combinations. Transliteration. 

Examples. 

os and 0 


yw 

rg? kywan 

03 and 03 


hy 

aaS lhyan 

q and 0 

£ 

rw 

prwan 

q and in 


hr 

cgor 5 mhrok 

q and 03 and 0 

£ 

hrw 

go mhrwa 

03 and 0 

0 

hw 

a>o lhwa 

The combination g ( q-f 03 ) 

which is always initial, is transliterated by 

rh; e. g., eg rhwe, gold. 




11. 

VOWELS. 



Leaving aside, for a while, the consideration of the tones, we see that 
the vowel system in Burmese is the same as in Pali; the following vowels 
have the same value as the Pali ones and can be transliterated in exactly the 
same manner. 

Initial. Medial. 


33 a 

030 a 

+ —Q and 

-1 a 

* 

rf • I 

Q i 

« t 

e M 

§ * 

n M 


a e 

ego 0 

c- e 

c—0 0 


the dash accompanying the symbols of the medial vowels indicates the posi¬ 
tion of the consonents. 

(a) The initial vowel os has no corresponding medial symbol because, 
as has already been said, it is inherent in all consonants. 
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(b) Besides the above Burmese possesses two others that are foreign 
to Pali: - and ® . - is transliterated by ai, pronounced as e in “ met ”, or 
ai in the French “ lait it is in reality the same as -oS, y and made its ap¬ 
pearance in inscriptions only in the 15th century, before which date all the 
words now spelt with h. were written with an—oS. The only real difference 
between the two is tonal,-o 5 belonging to the medial and - to the heavy tone.- 
® is merely a conventional sign made up of two vowels, u and i; it is now 
pronounced * o ’ as in ‘ photo, bone/ but its pronunciation is affected by a 
following final o 5 k or 6 n, when it becomes the diphthong ai. It is now 
impossible to ascertain its pronunciation eight hundred years ago, date of the 
earliest inscriptions as yet found. Burmese words containing this symbol 
are, in related dialects, principally Lolo dialects and Maru, pronounced with 
the following sounds: 0, u, 0, w. Hi and oi. We shall represent it in this 
scheme by ui, to be in conformity with the transcription of it adopted already 
by Mr. Blagden in his literal transliteration of the Talaing alphabet. 

hi. tones. 

There are three tones in Burmese, ** which affect all the vowels; the 
short or abrupt which is but an occlusion of the voice; the medial or long 
tone, and the heavy or falling tone. . 

(1) . The short tone is denoted-by a dot (.) placed under the vowgl 

affected by it. The vowels a * g u, are naturally short, and as such 
do not require the tonal sign; the other vowels, not being naturally short, 
require it when affected by this tone, thus:—©-. eg?, ®. • It has 

already been stated that this dot (.) is but a modification of the old tS (,) 
which was used to denote this tone. In the transliteration of tonal languages, 
numbers, indicating each tone, are now generally used; the same system will 
be followed here, and the short tone designated by the number 1 placed to 
the right of the word; c. g., ooj /<•’; $ pat 1 ; c«o mo 1 ; § pui\ 

(2) The medial tone, when affecting the vowels a, i', u, is denoted in 
the transcription of Pali by a dash over these letters, so that a, l and u belong 
to this tone and need no other diacritical sign or number to show this. The 
following, as they stand, without any special sign, belong to this tone— c—£,oS 
y, and ® ui, and no number will be used to indicate it. When ego 0 is 
affected by this tone, a small curve stroke is placed on the top to the right 
of it, cg$, this shall be denoted by the number 2 placed after the word: ooT 
kho*; ©«5 mo 7 . 

(3) The third or heavy tone is indicated by two dots (: ) placed after 

the vowel affected; c.g., ooo» ®t. (j* ), ©-«, °,: • it will be marked in 

transliteration by the number 3—coot la 3 : 8 mi 3 ; ©o«V.pe*; sf}» chui 8 .... This 
tone is inherent in the vowels ego 0 and \ ai , so that: the dots are not used 
with these two letters and this practice will be followed in transliterating. 


•4. Practically four, if the very abrupt.stop of the voice in pronouncing the finals rf >> S, c£, S 
is reckoned, as it should be, as a tone; this tone has and requires no particular sign to denote 
it 
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- (Sometimes, but very seldom, the heavy tone is denoted, for the sake' 
of emphasis, after ego and v which are then written egot o 3 and S aP). 

The following table gives the vowels arranged according to tones. 


Short tone. 

Medial tone. 

Heavy tone. 

a> a 

550 j ‘ 

300 t ) 

—0. ( a 1 
-1.) 

SI j 


•t I 3 

-11 u 

> 

-?! *' 

e 1 

c—e 

® 1 
e-t j 

■ e 3 

. i 

e-o V o 1 
e-1 ) 

•&) 

0= 

O-T J 

' 

°®>' 

o~o 

c-1 

0’ ( 

e-ot v 

■ 0 * 

very rare) 

> ai 1 

1 

—oS y 

N ai 

N tai 3 (very rare) 

S ui 1 1 

° t ui I °t ui a 


The tones also affect the short vowels a, i, u when followed by final 
nasals, the same signs being used. When the signs of neither the short tone 
(.) nor the heavy ( : ) are used the word naturally belongs to the medial tone; 
of the nasals, ego and ° take only 8 n after them, in modem Burmese; 
*• g.— 
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a 

Medial tone 

Heavy tone. 

co§ 

lan 1 

co8 lan 

co St lan 3 

Si 

min 1 

8? min 

8$i min 3 

8? 

cim 1 

85 cim 

85 1 cim 3 

°v 

turn 1 

turn 

0^1 turn 3 

COD§ 

con 1 

coo8 con 

©0081 con 8 

V 

puin 1 

§8 puin 

^8* puin 8 


V. ABBREVIATIONS. 

A number of abbreviations of frequently recurring words are often 
used; most of these abbreviations do not admit of any practical transliteration, 
so that it is necessary to transliterate them according to their full form. 


Abbreviation. 

Full form. 

Transliteration. 

§ 

** 

nhuik 

c£t 

CCOO8: 

kon 8 

c5 

0 @oS 

kron 1 

c-d 

c-or5 

ok 

q8, ( 

cog5:ccooS* 

lan 8 kon 8 

§ 

"85 

man 



san’ 

oS 

cco5 

to 2 

cq8 

cqco8 

lulan 

c^6 

CCglCOOOfS 

swe 3 sok 



kywannup 

*oS 


naihnak 

§ 

*« 

rwe 1 


cS as a verbal and genitive suffix is of very frequent use; it is a modifi¬ 
cation of the old form e\ It is now pronounced i; its full modem form, 
seldom used, is «£§ eh'., which is also pronounced i; we shall therefore trans¬ 
cribe it by i. 

In the above scheme, I have purposely left out all considerations of Bur¬ 
mese phonetic, which can be better treated in a special paper, though it would 
have shown that such a scheme of literal transliteration as the one explained 
above is by far, in so much as Burmese is concerned, better, adapted to our 
purpose than any phonetic scheme could have been.* 5 It is a pleasant duty 
to acknowledge here the help and suggestions so kindly given by Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko. ' 

The following are practical illustrations of the scheme. The first is an 
inscription dated Sakkaraj 191 A. D. Old Burmese inscriptions do 

•«. Cf Note I ~ 
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not note the tones, except the short one by means of subscript or postscript 
; and sometimes, but so very seldom that it cannot be mentioned as a current 
usage, by using o5 h to represent the heavy tone. The second is in modern 
Burmese, in which all the tones are carefully marked. 

Extract from the VOHARALINATTHADIPANI KYAM . 3 

< 2 OcpOtoScg 8 li< 0 |wS 2 c 88 U ^8ODC7Sc0D0OD0COH WoScOoS^ oTswOOn 

^O^O^CoS ooo C08^£8sgoSln ^olso^coS ooo cgoSsgs egoSca>Sfl 

COD0a>3lliCC5CO08C§|iK)g8Se0§C5]0oS^cgDSa C^^olsc^CoScgoD^HOgJ^C^cgooS 
CODO9308g§» C@OCg£80Dg5D^C^o£cg88C^8C©^.ll @5c^8^80goSnC©0§C^cgo£8C§ 

S^OD^n rOOfgSp&J ^n^oggb'cgSuCODoSojgswSsgBojSiiSSoDg'llODOoSsga^ 
^oS« gagog@sa)oooogag@ 8 CODSii ^ cflt^Sgsgoogtfg. cooscgoSsc^dJaogS. 
O r )8^6'oj6'^'cnc^8Cgo5'g£8a)gSoDD8« ^o'l 8 O>^uogC§COoSgoSccOCX>gSii^lOD ^808 
CCOOOgSn C^8CgoScj€OD5l»og8@80^B ^oS^OS^.gcCOOOgSoj^.S^OO^n C^OOOCOUf 
ol8C§C^«S8£§OOrgngo5|8§C:X>(£CO>5(^8CgaS(§COgSgSdf.» } 0 O 0300^8 B^QO 02^90 
©§Ca>OB ^OgSc^GO8GOo5^@OOgSo^Ca>ScO0S8OO§ep<jS>.n cgfOOOOO^C^WgS^On 
C5|8GpO»o£cogOC^©Oo!>^£8<gOlCg8i^o'l8C^93^!go5^ia)£cgo£c^93^8gcX)^92^6' 

93g(^5)«C(^Og8CODDcgo§« D2^oS9;8gOo5' J C^oS* j C^SC^o5oOgSllWOO§ 

OjSgSsoSGOoS^^O^n 

d^OOOO«^8C^ygSo008B <^ 6 ^Oc 8 ©go£« 88 ^ 8 COaSc 0 oSii 00yo5coo5^0000u^8n 

<£ 0 ^cS(X)OGCOBOD^lSGg 8 o 88 COoS'ccoSBO:^Cp& Go O^B 0 gS 8 O^||cO 0 SuO^goS 

«£ 8 coo 8 p ^oooo«o^ 808 b cjSs^ooaooo^scaSu DOOCgSyStgsgDceSdbsODDSGOoSii^ 
^SOOoShO^SwSsGOIScOoScOoSb ©Se^Si^eoai^ooooyD^sc^oceowgSa^c^oSjicg 
^ 8 «g 95 )Sap 6 |£^ 6 jOc 8 cOoScOoS»CO^CpS' OCp ^*^^ 8 GCoSGCOoSl^ 8 ^.D^goo 8 

oogScooS^cpcgSo ^oooowo^sc^ccflSj'c^sg^cgaSB GcflSscegaGiwSB geScooogS* 
og£ 88 G©^'.B ^scooScpsocg) tfloS^ocooD^SGe^cOj^n ^soogSco^oaSeon cpo>o 8 
ODga ©Sc^£ 8§§1 C©OW^ 8 CO^o 88 CO^OoSeOii (§gSlC5q|§O0gScD^88©0O0{Sa<fl08CgSB 

fOO O 0 « 0§8 3 CCDO^IOoSoSl^S 8 C§ 93C@o8 03 gSn 

Extract from the VOHARAUNATTHADIPANl KYAM . 3 

Pugam raj a wan twaii || Pyu man’thi 8 || nan 3 tak so kala || mayto* naga s ma 
ka || ransu tui 1 kui nhipnan 3 nuin so || naga 3 lulati 180 |j pe 3 nhan* kron 3 1 | 
naga 3 lulan 180 tui 1 mah 3 kri* thwak to* mu so 1 aklia || lheka 3 tui 1 nhuik amrai 3 
coil 1 rhok ra kron* || thui naga 3 lulan tui’ san |i galun kui krok so 1 a 3 phrari‘ || 
kro'kwari 3 santhan shyonkwari 3 thurii 3 ce rwe 1 || krim lurii 3 ewai* lyak || con 1 ne 
kron 3 kui chui san || sakkaraj 279 khu || Pugam pran twan || Tonsukri* man* 
phrac lhyah || mimi sakhwa 3 yakhan 3 arap nhuik || uyyan kri 3 sayaewa pru 
pri 3 so* || naga 3 rup kri 3 cwa lup rwe 1 tha 3 kron 3 kui chui san || thui naga’rup 
lup rwe 1 1 | kui s kwaychran* san ka 3 1 | naga 3 san || lu tui 1 thak mrat le san |J 
bhun 3 tan s khui 3 kri 3 le san || kui*kway ra so* akyui* kri* man || mhat mha 3 
rwe 1 pru le san hu rwe 1 chui san |j || thui kala || naga tui‘kui man 3 nhan 1 
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takwa || mratnui 8 ruise pujo* kui’kway kra san phrac rwe 1 1| nagasaman 3 || 
nagavaddhana aca rhi so || bhwai 1 man kui pe 8 to 2 mu kra san || hu yu so 2 lan 8 
san 1 ra i || thui Nagasaman 3 bhwai’man mha || rhe 8 rajawaii kyokca sampuin 8 
mya 8 twan || naga 8 kui acwai 3 pru san || chanpron kui acwai 3 pru san || arip 
amrwak mhya ma twe 1 bhu a so kron 1 1| anak adhippay 2 -sway || 2 -nan s kram 
nve 1 re* luik san || ma san 1 lhyan pranchah to* mu kra kun || 

Thui nagasaman 8 bhwai’man ka 8 1| Pugam Narapaticansu man 8 krl 8 
lakthak || samak to 2 Nagasaman* || Pugam Naraslhapate 1 1| Taruppre 8 man 3 
lakthak || sakkaraj 618 khu || Kran 3 badum mrui 1 tan || Badum sukrwayman 3 
sa 8 1| Nagasaman 8 kri s || lan 8 koh 8 Nagasaman 3 hay || Awa twan Man 3 kri 8 - 
cwaco^kai 8 sa 8 to 2 1| rhwe nan 8 sakhan || bhuran MarPkhoh lakthak || Cackuin 3 
mruPca 8 || Nagasaman 3 bhwai’kham Comah 3 rhi kron 8 || || rhwe nan 8 - 
kro^han bhuran Narapati lakthak || Sakkaraj 872 khu || rhwe nan 8 to 2 
hon'nwam 8 rwe 1 || nan 3 sac tan to 2 mu ra twan || Nagasaman 8 kui bon 3 kri 8 - 
nwan’sway || pon 3 ce pri 3 so 2 1 | phru can so mrarPlyan ci 3 ce rwe 1 1 | nan 8 to 2 ra 
arhe 1 myaknhaca ka nhah ce i hu rwe 1 || nan 3 tan kyokca || rajawan sac || 
Cackuin 8 mrui 1 rhi || Coman 3 kyon 8 kyokca || Kran 3 badum mrui 1 tan samuih 8 
catam 8 mya 8 twan || Nagasaman 3 kham so mhumat mah 3 khyan 3 tui 1 akroh* 
kui chui san || 

CX}CptCapo5©0li 


(o)n @@coo ? o8cx 2 oo Cl og G po,ooS@J»«oS 
( J )u ogDf§o8!£o£^«0ScDDodloOrOOa3gSiiODo5cpS^8 

( 9 )* 

( 9 )n 

( 3)11 35 j ^ od^ccodS^cood^ 

(G)s (03) 0 B 

(<^)« CODO^O5ODO08»OD§8go5cCOOODOC^8 
(0)11 »coo«o>^o^cc 5 o|*c^ 8 o^ 2 doo^ 8 cco 
(g)» oSiio§S9a8|^ii^S«a>oo^o5i^ 

( 00 )« SmoS-oB (S)-G8»§^.^Sog^.o§S 

(oo)a 0 g^|"°§SJoir^j ^8 O CODDoS 
(oj)n O^^DH^OJ^88oDODoScgoScODOj8 

(o^)« 330*03800^ 0 J O S 03 DCOe«ODOI»(^^G 

(09)1 CoSoSooSt^DG^ScDDD^OtO^gS 
(03)1 op^o^ccooegS^SgjS^ScococMo© 

(oG)» 

(oC|)il ©gSoDgSoDDnclo^BcloODtdlttCj^l 
(30)1 cl^^tSuooxJOoo^rooic'la^^ugoS 

( 0 C)'' gSo3^033nc1^U«>^C000^033033D^ 

(jo)i CCO3c8»©^33^O33icl«j)Oli00D8ng^«3 
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o?°?) 0 ODD.^§ J 9aon^gc<oo8.^§j@i 
©0SoD^COOiic'1^^Cjii©0ScO^8oODa)O 
g8 OD Jil O^D§» S3 8«cfl£[8 « COO(^5 CODc 8 
| n cqmco ^iicl ^8 n <^a»|iicl (eg 
S« J 9 SODOoSn^ScSoSepepODOngoS 
oScSd^S^oSccDOC^Syc^S^Se^CODncj) 

<£oO§8 J^^oScggoS^JcODOODuSoCWO 
OJCODO (c) ODClcooSoooloS ^OOa C^UoSffCgp^ 

&>& S^SCXD p5a>S CQ ^C^Ss^ODD <^c8 0 o§S 

j^S ODtt5oOD§o5' ol^SoS'^T ^jjCOJOSOgp^ 
cco ooo« itc^occgjo^roDoacSs^ 


TOUNGGUNI PAGODA INSCRIPTION. 

(Date 55J SakkarCtj — up/ A. D.) 

Transcription. 

1. sri tribhavanadityapavaradhammaraja man kri amat 

2. tyakri singhasur man so dayaka san |! sansara chuiw 

3. nray ca sa kay soh kun ra phlac so sabbannu man 

4. so || purha aphlac kuiw luiw soh kron e.’ 

5. sakarac 552 khu tanchonmhun lachan 

6. (15) rak sukkra niy’ 3 pahuir 1 nadl so a || (| 

7. thapana so hraw || saruiw pwat so ka sikhah. 

8. mahather pajjirboddhi || sikhah kusoradise 

9. y || sikhah ahgur || sikhah mahapandit sikha 

10. n ak || sikha (h) dhammakampir || sikhah dhammaguru || sikhah 

11. dhamanandi || sikhah namga || i sikhah 8 yok 

12. hutta || I ku nhan pitakat lhwat so nhac 

13. a || sankan 120 so ka ca so alhu kri 

14. le piy e’ || phurha ma phlac so kra || pancahga 

15. tur man so can nhyan phlan phlan nhuiw la tha so ca 

16. ncim luiw raka || cankri pantya plu so 

17. cansan ka || ha sukha || ha mata || ha maran || 

18. na phunchum || passa sah ka || na surim || khwak 

19. khwan san ka || na phlu || kula pantya ka |l pu 

20. loll || cansan ka || ha rumam |l adi || mranma 

21. pantya ka ]| uiw’ a || uiw’ kon || uiw* kri || 

22. cansan ka || na phunra || cansan miya ka 

23. || umiyandl || parinacl || dewi |! ha riwi || sapuloli 

24. namandi || kutathandi || ha cuw || putandl || na krwa 

25. m || 23 yok || phlac liy ra ra ka || mwat 

26. sip chuiw nrav so kuiw ma luiw khlyan raka || pu 

27. rha sikhah nhan’ iy klon niy' so sahgha a 

28. lhii so t(e) ha lay apay 300 || rariimak kywon 
12 
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29. aphlac mha ten taw lhan Iuiw raka purha sikhari 

30. nhari sangha kappiy war mu ciy riha lhu so kywon 

31. le 100 || || thuiw kywon ka ati nhe || 

Chas. Duroiselle. 


EPIGRAPH1CAL NOTES. 

IV—THE CYCLE OF BURMESE YEAR-NAMES. 

My attention having been drawn to the short but interesting article on 
this subject (under the rather vague heading of “ The Burmese Calendar ”) 
in Vol. I, Part I, of this Journal, I looked a little into the details of the matter 
and offer the following observations in the hope that more light may be 
thrown upon it. 

The author of the article tells us that these names are found in old 
inscriptions, and hence my interest in the subject. Having regard to the 
fact that inscriptions are often very imperfectly preserved, it is obvious that 
all data for determining their chronology are most important, and that in 
cases where for one reason or another there may be a doubt as to the unit 
figure of the year, its name and place in this cycle might serve to fix it 
definitely. But on examining the details and directions given by him for 
that purpose, I find that there are difficulties in reconciling them with the 
data of actually recorded inscriptions. 

I have tested the point by calculating from 28 dates contained in the 
inscriptions numbered 1, 2, 7, 9, 11, 13, 14, 23, 26, 29-32, 37-40, 43, 44, 
47 ~ 9 > 52, 319, 331, 341, and 347 of “Original Inscriptions collected by 
King Bodawpaya in Upper Burma and now placed near the Patodawgyi 
Pagoda, Amarapura” (Rangoon, 1913). Working on the rule given by 
the author of the article, I find that the result only agrees four times in 
twenty-eight with the name given in the inscription itself. Either, therefore, 
his rule is a modern one, not applicable to the older inscriptions (and the 
dates in my test cases run from 420 to 1145 Burm. Era) or there is something 
fundamentally wrong with the rule itself—or my working! It appears to 
work out all right when applied to the century in which the first two of four 
figures are twelve according to the Burmese reckoning: the author has him¬ 
self given us an example in his article. But it does not seem to fit earlier 
dates at all well. 

I suspect that there is some flaw in the statement of the rule and that 
the cycle of year-names is not such a simple thing as the author supposed. 
When we compare the dates given in the inscriptions Nos. 9, n, and 13 
above referred to, we get the following result:— 

Burmese year 464 was an Athan (Asadha, not Asvina) .. 4 

„ „ 467 was a Wisseya (Vaisakha) .. 2 

„ „ 469 was a Maga (Magha) .. .. 11 
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Now it is manifestly quite impossible to reconcile these data with the 
rule given, according to which the year-names should progress regularly and 
consecutively through the cycle. 

Again, according to inscriptions 29 and 30, the Burmese years 512 and 
559 were both of them Wisseya years. By the author’s rule that could not 
be, for the difference between them is only 47 years, whereas it should be 
48 (four complete cycles) to bring back the same year-name. Further on, 
inscription 49 makes the year 591 also a Wisseya year, though the difference 
between it and either of the two preceding dates is not a multiple of 12, i. e. 
not a set of complete cycles as given by the author. Likewise inscriptions 
44 and 48 respectively allege that the year 585 and the year 590 were, each 
of them, Kyadaik years. By the author’s rule neither of them would l>e, 
but anyhow not both. 

There is something queer here which needs looking into very carefully. 
Having neither the time nor the information myself, I venture to hope that 
some one else will take the matter up. It should be possible by analysing 
the dates given in a large number of old inscriptions, to arrive at the real 
principle on which this cycle of year-names has been worked. It may have 
varied from time to time. To me it seems probable that for some reason 
or other particular years were sometimes expunged. It may be, too, that 
there are occasional mistakes in the inscriptions, but that alone would not 
suffice to account for the great preponderance of cases where the inscriptions 
differ from the results given by the rule. 

May I add, in passing, that the author made a slip in saying that these 
year-names are derived from the names of the signs of the Zodiac? In fact, 
he must have meant to say “ from certain of the naksatras, which have also 
given their names to the Indian lunar months ”. Their order in the year- 
cycle is the same as their order in the luni-solar year beginning with Caitra 
(Burmese Se) and the names correspond pretty closely, in some cases to the 
Sanskrit, in others to the Pali, forms. Now it appears that in the Indian 
calendar there is a twelve-year cycle called by these very names, in the same 
order, and connected with the revolutions of the planet Jupiter. It does not 
seem, however, that the years correspond: what is*a Caitra year by the Indian 
system is not necessarily a Se year by the Burmese. There may have been 
originally some connexion between the two systems and they may have 
drifted apart owing to changes in the methods of calculation made at some 
time or other, either in India or Burma, or possibly in both countries. Or 
it may be that the two cycles have different origins altogether. On that 
point I do not venture to hazard any opinion. What I chiefly desire is an 
explanation of the Burmese cycle, which will fit the data of the inscriptions 
and give a working rule applicable to cases where some details in an old date 
arc lost and the year-name would serve to supply them, or where it would 
confirm a doubtful reading, or enable a date to be strictly verified, and so on. 
This is not merely a matter of astrological interest or a piece of folklore, 
though from both these points of view the subject would be deserving of 
some enquiry: it is also a matter of epigraphical, archaeological, and historical 
importance, for upon it very fundamental questions of chronology may turn. 

C. O. Blagdkn. 
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V—KLANJO—KYE: ZU: 

Professor Duroiselle has given a number of reasons in support of his 
view that the above word in the Myazedi inscription was intended to be pro¬ 
nounced not as it is written but pretty much as if it had been spelt kyijo. 
His arguments are weighty and thoroughly deserve consideration, the more 
so as the point at issue does not merely concern this one word but fundament¬ 
ally affects the whole question of the transliteration of Burmese in the oldest 
inscriptions. In other words, it intimately touches the whole history of the 
evolution of Burmese phonetics. 

Now that, as Professor Duroiselle has rightly indicated, is a subject on 
which I put forward no claim to speak with any degree of authority; and I 
should be content to let the matter rest where he has left it, were it not for 
the fact that in my humble judgment the evidence which he has produced 
(and which of course I entirely accept) is capable of an interpretation other 
than the one he has put upon it. For that is a matter on which even a non¬ 
expert may legitimately have something to say. If the question at issue 
concerned the pronunciation of a word in Modern Burmese. I should not' 
venture to offer my opinion. It would be a matter of simple fact, to be 
ascertained by direct observation on the spot, out of the mouths of living 
people. But the pronunciation of a word eight centuries ago is quite another 
thing. Here there can be no direct observation, it is a delicate matter of 
inference from various lines of evidence. No doubt some wieght should 
properly be attached to the modern pronunciation. But it is only one of 
many factors that ought to be taken into consideration and it may well be 
out-weighed by the re$t of the evidence. I venture to think that there is 
even a certain danger that a person intimately acquainted with the modern 
form of the language may be unconsciously influenced by it to the extent of 
reading its peculiarities into the older stages, whereas one who knows nothing 
of either form is less likely to be affected in that way. To me klaiijo seems 
just as natural as kye: ztt:. To Professor Duroiselle the former must appear 
to be something like a monstrosity, and it is inevitable that he should start 
with his mind somewhat biassed against it. 

The fact remains that klaiijo is the form that we find written in the 
oldest inscription available. That much my learned friend concedes: what¬ 
ever may have been the phonetic value, klaiijo is the palaeographical value of 
the symbols employed. These symbols were undoubtedly used with those 
values in contemporary Mon inscriptions, translations of the Burmese ones 
in some cases, using identically the same form of alphabet, a form which is 
generally supposed to have been introduced into Upper Burma from the Mon 
country only a few years before these records were made. It would really 
be somewhat remarkable if, under these circumstances, this alphabet had 
been used in two fundamentally different ways. Yet that conclusion follows 
necessarily from Professor Duroiselle’s interpretation. We shall see later 
on whether it is really inevitable. 

There are, however, other factors which ought to be considered besides 
the modern pronunciation and the ancient variations in spelling. For ex- 
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ample, the representation of the disputed sound in cognate languages and 
dialects. If it be urged that because conjunct / docs not occur in modem 
standard Burmese, therefore its presence in the old inscriptions must be ex¬ 
plained away, it is legitimate to ask whether the sound does not occur in 
closely allied forms of speech. I have no information on the point, except 
the statement made by Mr. Taw Sein Ko on p. 30 of his Burmese Sketches, 
that the word kyaung: (kyctuh:), “monastery”, is pronounced klong (kloh) 
in the Tavoy dialect of Burmese. If that is correct, as to which I have no 
means of judging, it would appear that at least one dialect of modern Bur¬ 
mese does use the conjunct l. Is this a case of dialectic deviation or is it a 
piece of conservatism? If the latter, it would support the view that conjunct 
/ in the old inscriptions means what it says. Obviously this kind of evidence 
should be systematically and exhaustively examined liefore a final conclusion 
can be attained. 

Without wishing to attach much weight to the circumstance, I may point 
out that the “ Pyu ” language, which was a relative of Burmese, though not a 
very near one, also freely used conjunct l, and that too in a case like pit, 
“ grandchild ", where the corresponding modem written Burmese uses con¬ 
junct r, but old Burmese used l. 

Professor Duroiselle has, however, brought forward very definite evidence 
of the interchange in use of conjunct / with conjunct r in relatively early in¬ 
scriptions, and he has also shown that the combination ly is sometimes used as 
a conjunct. These are undoubtedly facts to be reckoned with. How can they 
be explained? 

Variability in spelling may be due to several causes. First, mistake: 
the mere error of the scribe. But to this I should not attach much importance 
if the cases are numerous and indicate some consistent principle. Next, 
genuine variability in pronunciation, whether general as regards particular 
words, or purely individual, or regional, or due to progressive evolution in 
course of time. These are factors that will have to be considered. Further, 
there is always the possibility that the sound intended to be represented was 
not absolutely identical with the sound that the symbol originally stood for 
in the alphabet from which it was derived. I am disposed to think that the 
conjunct / is a case in point. The use of ly in certain cases would seem to 
point to the possibility of its having sometimes been an l “ mouille," rather 
like the Italian gl or the Spanish ll (roughly — ly). The fact that on the 
other hand, conjunct / in certain cases interchanges pretty frequently with r, 
may be due to the old Burmese / not being quite identical with the old Mon l 
but somewhat nearer to r. It is to be noticed that Mon does not confuse 
conjunct r, l and y, but keeps them quite distinct, so the confusion in the old 
Burmese inscriptions cannot be put down simply to the errors of Mon drafts¬ 
men. 

I note however that in a Mon inscription from Kyauk-se, now in my 
keeping, the name of that place is written Klok Sa. Is it to be supposed 
that the Buddhist monk who drafted that inscription and who had lived at 
that place long enough to erect and dedicate religious buildings there, as 
recorded in the document, did not know how his Burmese neighbours pro- 
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nounced the name of the place he had settled in ? Surely not. The only ex¬ 
planation satisfactory to me is that the conjunct sound after the initial k 
sounded to him more like his Mon / (though it need not necessarily have been 
absolutely identical with it) than like his Mon r or y: otherwise he would 
presumably have written Krok or Kyok, not Klok. 

I am therefore disposed to interpret the data given by Professor Duroi- 
selle somewhat differently in this case from the way in which he interprets 
them. I incline to the view that conjunct l in the oldest Burmese inscriptions 
represents a sound which was nearly but perhaps not quite the same as the 
Mon l: somewhat nearer to r and sometimes palatalized. That it shortly 
afterwards (13th century) tended to merge into and become confused with r, 
but was retained graphically long after it had ceased to have a separate pho¬ 
netic existence. As a matter of fact its symbol still survived in the Po: U: 
Daung inscription of A. D. 1774 (Prome), as an examination of the facsim¬ 
ile of that record plainly shows. 

Further, I offer for consideration the following list of words (from 
Haswell) in which a Mon conjunct l corresponds with a modern Burmese y, 
leaving the question open whether these are loanwords from Burmese into 
Mon, or vice versa, or whether they are from some third, to me unknown, 
source. 


Tiger 

Yam (species) 
To leave vacant 
Tamarind 


Mon. 

Burmese. 



% c 

org, 

??coS 

^§COOtODg 




This last pair, at any rate, cannot be due merely to fortuitous coincidence. 

With the letter n it may have been much the same story. I venture to 
suppose that in the nth. century final an was pronounced pretty well like 
the agne of such French words as Espagne, but that the sound was already 
tending to decay progressively into ai, k, and eventually i. This would be 
just as normal and natural a course of evolution as the Mon one whereby 
(e.g.) en turns into an. If “ S. A.” in Vol. II, Pt. II, p. 234 of this Journal 
is to be trusted, the Arakanese dialect in certain cases has —aing (— atn), 
a somewhat variant development more or less intermediate between the above 
—an and — ai. I also (ibid., Vol. Ill, Pt. I, p. 79) ventured to suggest that 
the Mon and Burmese pronunciations of the name of Prome might be capable 
of explanation on the assumption that it was formerly Pran. Each language, 
working independently on its own lines, would naturally produce the two dis¬ 
tinct versions of the name which are now current. And the argument seems 
to find some measure of support from the following words (from Haswell), 
which I give for what they may be worth:— 


Mon 


Burmese 


Order, turn 

K>CO$ 

To bind together 

*? 

To be able, to stand 

o>$ 

and a number of cases in 

which this pair enters 


°S tco S 

as a component: see Haswell, 
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ss. vv. ;8r£a>$, cB$, and also:— 

Stable, firm OT e§@£§ 0030 

Tamarind: {See above). 

To make a circuit co$oo8 co^>oo 5 cgotco£§ 

There seem to be a few more exceptions to Professor Duroiselle’s rule, 
that even in loanwords final ii in Burmese never represents an original n: 
witness cflgi byait: (Pali vyanjanath). And does not the name of the Ari 
priests, which is generally derived now-a-days from araituaka, suggest that 
the course of evolution in that case was first to araii and ultimately to the 
form now current? If that could happen in a loanword, it seems not im¬ 
possible that it might also have happened in native words. 

I quite recognize that as soon as these early sounds, represented by l and 
n, had become confused with r and y, their symbols would begin to be wrong¬ 
ly used, and such spellings as vinaii:, etc., are perfectly explicable on that 
principle. But neither this nor any other relatively secondary usage can suf¬ 
fice to decide the real point at issue, which is “ what were the values of con¬ 
junct l and final n in the earliest Burmese inscriptions? ” 

In conclusion, I am free to admit that Professor Duroiselle has made out 
a very strong case for his views on the subject. 1 still, however, think that 
the evidence he has brought forward is not absolutely conclusive, and I ven¬ 
ture to hope that the suggestions I have thrown out may lead, indirectly, to 
the discovery of further evidence, which may eventually decide the matter 
one way or another. It is largely an epigraphical question, but not entirely. 
For, let me again point out, that it will not be finally settled until the phonetic 
evidence of the Burmese dialects and the languages closely related to Burmese 
has been carefully collected and analysed. 

C. 0 . Blagden. 


KLAftJO-KYE* ZU S ** 

Subscript / in Burmese. 

In Vol. V. Part II, p. ioo of this Journal, I pointed out, basing my argu¬ 
ment on epigraphical evidence, that the / in the Burmese word klanjo (€g°ggl) 
was probably not really an l, but only a modification of a y or an r. Further 
researches into this matter, in connection with the decipherment and transla¬ 
tion of the Burmese face of the Myazedi inscription,* 2 have convinced me 
that, in such cases, epigraphical evidence alone is not sufficient; that it is only 
by a close comparison of the old Burmese forms with those of other Tibeto- 
Burman languages that we can arrive at a surer estimate of the real value 
of some letters and obtain an insight into the pronunciation of the language, 
such as it was spoken seven or eight centuries ago. Such a comparison tends 
to show that the old Burmese, when writing their inscriptions, wrote phonet¬ 
ically, that is, as they spoke and heard the words spoken; for there is as yet 
not the least evidence that at that early period, when the Burmese alphabet 

*i. The transliteration of the Burmese words in this paper follows the scheme given on 
p. 81/ 

•a. This is now ready for the press. 
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was only a few years old (barely half a century), and the men who used it 
visibly grappled with the difficulties of representing correctly certain sounds 
of their language, there is no evidence that the sharp delimitation between the 
literary and vulgar forms of Burmese—as it appears some centuries later— 
was yet known or felt; the literary form could not, as a bald matter of fact, 
exist, for the simple reason they had yet no literature in the Burmese idiom ; 
they therefore wrote as they spoke.* 3 I think the earliest inscriptions stand 
a good witness to this. Such being the case, it cannot be but admitted that, 
wherever they wrote a subscript l, it was because an l was sounded; and some 
of the words so written, as will be seen from the extract given below,* 4 are 
actually pronounced with an / in related languages. In Tibeto-Burman langu¬ 
ages the letters l, r and y are found widely interchanged from one idiom to 
another; this phenomenon is found even within the limits of a single language, 
as for instance in Burmese itself. There is abundant evidence in the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Xlth and Xllth centuries that these three letters had a tendency 
to get confused in pronunciation, hence the occurrence, often even in a single 
inscription, of the same word written indifferently with an /, an r or a y. 

To make the comparisons contained in the following extract easier to 
follow, the few f rules given below will prove useful; further researches will 
no doubt bring forth more material in support of them, as well as new rules 
of phonetic correspondence among the languages of the Tibeto-Burman 
family. 

1. The vowels a, u, o, aw are found constantly interchanged, as will ap¬ 
pear in the words given below'. The use, indifferently, of u and o, even in 
the same document, is frequent in the earliest Burmese inscriptions. 

2. The final nasals are not constant, that is, they interchange their 
classes in the different groups of the family: 

To bet —Burmese ccoofit:, Ion 3 (pronounced laoii*) Tavoyan, 

laun*. 


Blossom —Burmese g§, fnvaii' (pron. pwin 1 ) ; Tavoyan pwam. 

Hawk —Burmese ewan (pron. sun); Maru, tsum. 

• Room —Burmese -j^i, akhan 3 ; Tibetan, khan. 

To delay —Burmese kran 1 (pron. kyan 1 ) ; Tibetan, kyah. 

To enter —Burmese oS, wan (pron. win); Maru wawn, and 

also, waw, in which the nasal is dropped (see the 
3rd rule). 

To move from—Burmese c8$i, yim* (pron. yen 3 ) Tibetan, yens. 
side to side. 

To be defective—Burmese a}$., sun 1 ; Tibetan horn; the interchange- 
ability of ^ and h is quite common. 

3. Final consonants which appear in one language disappear in another. 
This is especially the case with Maru and Lolo, which are closely related to 
Burmese. 


* a . But even could they have, at that time, written a literary idiom, they could not but 
have written it as it was pronounced at that time. 

•*. As, owing to an unfortunate accident, the Myazcdi extract cannot be included in this 
number, readers are requested to look for it in the following number.— Editor. 
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(a) Nasals: 

Axe —Burmese 9:8$, puchin (pron. pau 1 saign) ; Tavoyan, 

pau si. 

Head —Burmese ciASt, Khon 3 (pron. gaoii 3 ); Maru, an 

khau (=Burm. u s khon 8 ); Lolo, 0 ko (—Burm. u* 
khon 3 ); Si fan, go; Tibetan mgo. 

Cloud —Burmese c 8 &. txm (pron. ten) ; Ix>lo, te, ti. 

Wing —Burmese ca>oS, ton (pron. taori); Lolo, tu, du. 

To fly —Burmese <j, pyath (pron. pyan) Lolo, byo. 

A fly —Burmese ix> 8 , yah (pron. yin); Lolo, yi, ya- mi: cf. 

Si fan, rrdh and Tibetan sbrah- ma. 

To spy —Burmese csjo£i. khyon 8 (pron. chaon 3 ); Maru, chaw. 

Canal, river —Burmese csjpfi*, khyon 8 (pron. chaon); Lolo, yi cho 

(—Burm. ye chaon 3 —c^cqpS* ). The old Bur¬ 
mese was khloh. In the extract below, two Tibetan 
words are given for comparison, kluh and chu; the 
latter, chu is given only as a possible equivalent, 
though doubtful; the former is more probable. 
Finger —Burmese corScijoS*, la k khyon 3 (pron. let chaon 3 ); 

Lolo, la chu. 

(b) Other consonants: 

To sleep —Old Burmese ip; Lolo, i. 

To sew —Burmese 3j|S. khyup (pron. chok) Maru chu. 

To stop up, —Burmese 4 j, chui 1 (pron. so 1 ); Maru, tsup; Tibetan 
plug up, cork sup. 

To carry —Burmese . pui 3 ; Maru, bok. 

Chatty —Burmese ui'; Maru, uk. 

Reward —Burmese 59. chu: Tibetan, sug. 

Bone —Burmese ar “‘ A (pron. »yo 3 ) Tibetan rus. 

Bad, trouble- —Burmese c£j*. chur 1 (pron. so 3 ) ; Tibetan btsog. 
some, injurious 

To report, —Burmese go*, hra 3 (pron. nya 3 ); Tibetan snyad. 

announce 

To do, act —Burmese Q, prtt (pron. pyu); Tibetan spyod; the 

old Burmese“/>/o’ and plu. 

To say, speak —Burmese ogo, pro (pron. pyaw); Tibetan brjod. 
Rope —Burmese (c§*. kru? (pron. kyo 3 ) ; Tibetan rgyud. 

4. Final consonants, when not dropped, are soft in one language, and 
hard in the other. 

Broad cloth —Burmesecofgcoo 5 , sakkalat ; Tibetan sag-lad; cf. Mala- 

yalam, shakalathu. 

To speak —Old Burmese coS (still used in cdlcScoS) hak (pron. 

loudly, scold net) ; Tibetan hag, talk. 

Helmet —Burmese c©ocSc£j, mok tux and souocB, kha mok; 

Tibetan rmog. 

Below —Old Burmese Ok; Tibetan og. 

To build —Burmese c»od§, chok (pron. saut); Tibetan cug., 

13 
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Paper —Burmese o£g|, cak-ku (pron. sek-ku) ; Tibetan sug- 

gu, sog-gu ; cf. Mosso, sheu-gu and Si fan, shu-gu. 

5. Prefixed consonants are often dropped; examples will have been 
remarked in the Tibetan equivalents given above. It would be interesting to 
study the effects on the value, in Burmese, of the consonants remaining after 
the prefixes have been dropped, as well as on the value of the medial or final 
vowels. Here are a few more examples: 

Cat —Burmese cfr^oS, kron; Maru, ron, raun. 

Fowl —Burmese QoS, krak; Maru, raw, here the initial k is 

' dropped as well as the final; the dropping of the 

final is very frequent in Maru, and the equivalence: 
atwBurm. a, is regular. 

Rat —Burmese (§<£, knmk; Maru, ruk, which written in 

Burmese would be qcft The equivalence: u, 0, w 
is also frequent. 

River —Burmese mrac (pron. myit); Maru, rtf. 

The above rules, scanty as they are, will no doubt prove useful when 
comparing Tibeto-Burman languages with special reference to Burmese and 
to those dialects which are more closely related to it. As far as I am aware 
nothing has yet been done to fix the laws—as far as this is possible—that 
govern the phonetic changes and correspondence of this large family of 
languages. 

Chas. Duroiselle. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 

XI—ON ALLEGED CHINESE WORDS IN BURMESE. 

Want of time has hitherto prevented me from dealing with Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko's reply to my former note on this subject and also with Professor 
Duroiselle’s note on one of the alleged Chinese words. But what they have 
written plainly calls for some remark and it would l>e a want of courtesy on 
my part if I did not offer something by way of a rejoinder. I must add that 
I am, for the present, still unconvinced, and I propose to give reasons for my 
state of mind on the subject. 

As regards the word Klanjo or Kye : zu : I have been in the unfortunate 
position of being subjected to a cross fire from my two learned opponents. 
One of them raises doubts whether the ancient form recorded in the inscrip¬ 
tions is at all connected with the modern form, which latter he wishes to 
derive from Qiinese. The other throws serious doubt on the phonetic value 
of the ancient form, while admitting inferentially (and indeed proving) that, 
however it may have been pronounced, it is the true ancestor of the modem 
word. It will be more convenient to reserve the attack on my form Klanjo 
for separate treatment in another note.* With regard to Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s 
objection to my having quoted the Cantonese form of the Chinese word which 
he believes to be identical with it, it ought, I think, to have been obvious to 
him that I did so because Cantonese is notoriously one of the most archaic 

'See above p. 92 f-Editor. 
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(if not the most archaic) of the modern Chinese dialects, so-called (they are 
really so distinct that they deserve to I>e styled languages rather than dialects, 
though they are all of course related together). My object was, as it always 
should be in linguistic research, to get back to the oldest ascertainable form 
of the word under discussion.* Of course if it were conceded that the word 
came into Burmese after 1284 A. D., that point would lose much of its force. 
But it seems plain, from Professor Duroiselle’s note, that the kyc : zu: of to¬ 
day is identical with the klaiijo (no matter how pronounced) of the Myazedi 
inscription. 

The case between Mr. Taw Sein Ko and myself does not, however, turn 
upon any one word. His argument, shortly, is that there are in Burmese a 
considerable number of loanwords from Chinese, and on pp. 30-1 of his 
Burmese Sketches he has given us a list of sixteen of them, by way of a 
sample. There would be no great objection to that if the case were clear. 
But it is far from being so. Pretty well half of the words in his list are 
. admittedly words of Indian origin: that is common ground between us. But 
says Mr. Taw Sein Ko: “ It is extremely remarkable that terms intimately 
connected with Buddhism should have been borrowed by Burma from China 
and her translations from Sanskrit, rather than from Ceylon and her Pali 
literature.” Now the words “ from China ” beg the whole question. Ad¬ 
mitted that many of these words are from Sanskrit, and not through Pali, 
that does not by any means jusify the inference that they have passed through 
the channel of Chinese. Mon also has heaps of such words, so has Khmer, 
so has Siamese: in all these cases the words are undoubtedly of Sanskrit 
origin, but there is not the slightest evidence, and very little probability, that 
they have come into any of these three languages through a Chinese channel. 
Why should the case necessarily be different in Burmese? 

There were several Buddhist schools or sects in India that used Sanskrit 
for their religious language. Not all of them were even Mahayanist; there 
were Hinayanists among them. Burmese might have got these Sanskrit 
words direct from Indian monks coming into Upper Burma, or indirectly 
through Mon. There is no need whatever to assume, nor are we jusified on 
the evidence in assuming, that these words must have come into Burmese 
through Chinese, when they might just as well have come through other chan¬ 
nels. Take the word rahan : in Burmese: it is found constantly in Mon in¬ 
scriptions of the nth. century, spelt arahan. Why should it not have come 
through Mon, if not direct from India? As a matter of fact it is most im¬ 
probable that this word has entered Burmese from Chinese, for the very rea¬ 
son pointed out by my learned opponent, viz. that the Chinese turn r into / 
and pronounce it lohan. If they already suffered from this phonetic disabi¬ 
lity in medieval times, they would have taught their Burmese pupils to say 
lohan, not rahan : or yaltan :, and the word would be lohan in Burmese to-day. 
And similarly with Si-kri:, the name of Indra, or any other Indian word 
containing an r: it would 1>e something like a linguistic miracle if the original 
r, after changng into l or t in the mouths of the Chinese, should again have 

■Incidentally it may be noted that Mr. Taw Sein Ko cites an Amoy form in explanation of 
KyaunR. '•monastery" (Burmese Sketches, p. 30). 
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become r in Burmese. In fact this difficulty by itself is sufficient, so far as 
such words are concerned, to rule out the hypothesis of derivation through 
Chinese, unless, and until it is shown that no other derivation was possible 
or that Chinese at that period pronounced the sound r. 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko protests against “’individual words being taken from 
from their setting ” and criticized singly. That is very well, but each must 
surely stand on its own merits and answer the linguistic tests that may be 
applied to it. Let us, however, see what the “ setting ” amounts to. His 
leading (and in fact, only) instance consists of the names of the Three Pre¬ 
cious Gems of the Buddhist faith. Admittedly this is about as strong a case 
as could have been selected, for the three words in question constantly appear 
together in the same context. If that alone were enough to prove their origin 
from a common source, no instance could have been better chosen with a 
view to support the contention. But, in the first place, I am by no means 
satisfied that the Burmese Phu-rd: and Ta-rd: are really of Chinese origin, 
so the fact that they are associated with Saiigha does not convince me that the 
latter has come into Burmese through Chinese. In the former words there 
is the same difficulty alx>ut the sound r-that I have already commented on, 
besides other phonetic difficulties which would have to be discussed in detail 
l»efore the identity of these words with their Chinese equivalents could be 
regarded as proved * But the whole argument, so far as it is based on the 
words being used frequently together, strikes me as being exceedingly thin. 
If the Pegu chronicles (edited by Schmidt) say (p. 28) liiow kydk liiow 
dhaw liiow san, “ revere the Buddha, Dharma, and Saiigha ”, that does 
nothing to raise the presumption that kydk is a word of Indian origin like 
the other two. We have, on the contrary, very strong reasons for believing 
that it is pure Mon-Khmer (for it occurs in slightly different forms in other 
Mon-Khmer languages, such as Bahnar and Stieng), and we can find no 
Indian derivation for it. 

Such arguments really prove nothing at all as to the source and origin 
of words. In all languages that have to any extent been subject to foreign 
influence, foreign words are apt to be used together with native ones in the 
same contexts freely enough. 

That is all I think I need say at present about the words of Indian origin 
in Mr. Taw Sein Ko’s list. The Indian origin may be agreed,f but the onus 
lies on Mr. Taw Sein Ko (I submit) to show that they reached Burmese 
through the Chinese language, and not otherwise. It can hardly be done 
by merely pointing to their associations in use with words the Chinese origin 
of which is, to say the least, equally doubtful. 

With regard to the non-Indian words, the case is more difficult to deal 
with. I have neither the time nor the competence to delve deeply into the 


“Moreover there are other Chinese transcriptions of Buddha and dharma besides the ones 
given in Burmese Sketches. The one of Buddha embodies an honorific “lord" (or "father") 
which is not part of the essence of the name at all. Also the Burmese phu-ra: in not strictly 
equivalent as it applies to other worshipful persons and objects, not merely to Buddhas. 

tl am not at present prepared to accept an Indian derivation for phu-ra: or ta-ra: but as to 
Sangha there can be no doubt, of course. 
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comparative philology of Chinese and Burmese. I would merely point out 
again that this is a necessary preliminary to any conclusion derived from the 
resemblance of a Chinese word with a Burmese word of somewhat similar 
sound and sense. And here I may be allowed to disclaim Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko’s rather scathing remark that my criticism of his list merely “ demolishes 
a theory or fabric and offers nothing in its place We are all, as members 
of this Society and contributors to its Journal, first and foremost, seekers 
after truth: we are not so much concerned to be in the right ourselves as to 
contribute, it may be by criticism or in some other way, to the advancement 
of research and the discovery of new facts. Now it is something to point 
out the weaknesses of a theory from which conclusions, unwarranted as they 
seem to me by the evidence, have been rather hurriedly drawn by any learned 
friend and fellow member. For to expose the deficiencies of one method 
will sometimes suffice to suggest the adoption of a letter one; and certainly 
the arranging of Burmese and Chinese words in parallel columns is not the 
only or the best conceivable method of proving the point at issue. But I 
quite see that I should not rest content with merely having thrown some 
measure of doubt upon my friend’s mode of procedure, and 1 will therefore 
try to indicate as briefly as possible what should be put in its place. 

When one sets about to compare the vocabularies of two languages, it 
is essential to put the whole thing on a strictly scientific basis. It is not 
enough to pick out a word here and there and compare them. I have 
already in my former note drawn attention to the pitfalls that await such a 
method. The resemblances discovered may l>e merely fortuitous, or the 
words may be derived from some common foreign stock (like the Indian 
words discussed above), or they may go back to a common native stock (if 
the two languages under comparison are ultimately related), or they may l>e 
loan words, from the one language to the other, but one cannot tell from 
which to which. No certainty is achieved by such a method. What, then, 
is the proper procedure? 

In the case of Burmese and Chinese, it will be necessary, in the first 
place, to study historically every single sound of the Burmese language, trace 
its history' in the old inscriptions, compare it with its equivalents in the other 
Tibeto-Burman languages, first in the groups that are most closely related 
to Burmese, and then in those that are more remotely connected with it, until 
at the end of all this research we arrive at the laws governing the corres¬ 
pondence or equivalence of each individual sound in the language with the 
corresponding ones in the cognate languages and dialects, and so may be 
enabled to infer what was the most ancient ascertainable value of each such 
sound. Then the same thing must be done for Chinese; and lastly we must 
endeavour to discover what ancient Chinese sounds correspond with what 
ancient Burmese or Tibeton-Burman ones. And as these languages are 
toned, we must take due account of the correspondence in tones as well. In 
the end, the laws governing the correspondence of Chinese sounds with Bur¬ 
mese ones will have to be formulated, and an etymology will stand or fall 
according as it fits in or fails to fit in with those laws. 

I shall be told that such a procedure is long and tedious. I admit it, 
. but I reply that it is the only method that will lead us to a sure and certain 
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conclusion. It is the method that has been applied with such conspicuous 
success to all the families of speech that have been seriously .studied hitherto, 
and especially the Indo-European one. The science of comparative phonetics 
lies at the root of all etymology and of comparative linguistics in general. 
Apart from it, etymology can never rise higher than to be a mere series of 
more or less probable guesses. To put the case shortly, my criticism on Mr. 
Taw Sein Ko’s method is that it leads nowhere: his conclusions may be right 
or wrong, but we have no means, on his lines, of testing the point. All 
remains mere theory: but we want facts supported by evidence. And that 
was why I ventured to suggest that for the present, at any rate, the conclu¬ 
sions he has sought to draw from the resemblance of certain Burmese words 
with certain Chinese ones, are (to say the least) decidedly premature. 

C. O. Blagden. 

XII—THE DERIVATION OF THE WORD “ PROME.” 

Sometime ago, in the pages of this Journal, there appeared a spirited 
controversy on the above subject between my learned friends, Mr. C. Duroi- 
selle and U Shwe Zan Aung, B. A., A. T. M. My desire is not to enter into 
the merits of that controversy, but to contribute my own quota to that fund 
of knowledge, which the Burma Research Society is anxious to accumulate. 

At pages 19-20 of my “ Burmese Sketches ”, I have derived the word 
“Prome” from “ Brohm ”, a Talaing word signifying “Brahm” or 
“ Brahma ”, and stated that, in Cambodian, Brahma is called Prohm. In 
Bengal, Burma is known as “ Brahmodesh ”, which, in Pali, assumes the 
form “ Brahmadesa ”. 

The Burmans have a saying: @£ 5 o 6 ccj)S» (§[■ i. e. “If a person is a 
native of Prome, he is of Pyu descent The word (ygS (pronounced Pyl) 
signifies a town, city, or capital, and is the Burmese equivalent of the Pali 
word qq which Burmans often write as as in The final nasal, 

g and being interchangable, I am inclined to think that the word 
represents the Talaing word which is pronounced prawn and signifies 
“ Brahma The Lii and Khun of Kengtung, the Lao of Chiengmai, and 
the Siamese talk of Hpra-In and Hpra Pawtn, who are, no doubt, Indra and 
Brahma, and whose appellations are derived from the Talaings. 

In the traditions attached to the Po-wun-daung in the Chindwin Valley 
and to Halingyi in the Mu Valley, the (i. e. the Pyu rulers and 

Prom rulers) are often mentioned. A tribe called the P’iao, Piu, or Pyu, 
is mentioned in the Chinese annals of the T’ang dynasty of the 7th century 
A. D. The third King of Pagan, who reigned from 167-242 A. D., is called, 
in Burmese history, as “ Pyu-saw-ti ” or the “ Princely Ruler of the Pyu 
tribe ". Coming to still earlier times, that is, the first century A. D., we find 
that the tribes under the monarchy at Prome or Srikshetra were the Pyu, 
Thet and Kanran, and that a civil war arose among them. The Pyu fought 
among themselves and separated into two parties. “One division having 
occupied the hilly district to the south-east of Prome (i. e. Taungnyo), was 
attacked by the Talaings. and then crossed the great river into the country 
west of Padaung. There they were attacked by the Kanran as intruders. 
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into land already occupied, and were driven north to Mendun (Mindon). 
They retired further north, then crossing the Irawadi under their leader 
Thamuddarit, said to be nephew to Thupinya, arrived at a place on the river- 
bank called Yunhlwutguen (Yonhlut-Kyun). Near to this the city of Pugan, 
called new Pugan, was founded. Thirteen years had been occupied in the 
wandering of the tribe. After this period, the separate tribes are seldom 
mentioned, except in ancient ballads, and the name Mramma appears as the 
national designation for all 

Now, Taungnyo, Padaung, and Mindon arc still the habitat of the 
tribes of the Chin or Thet race, and the fugitive Pyus appear to have found 
an asylum among the people of a cognate or Tibeto-Burman race. The site 
of Pagan was occupied by he people of the Pyu race, and Thamokdayit or 
Thamuddarit became the Supreme Ruler of a Confederacy of 19 Pyu villages. 
The name “Pagan” itself seems to be derived from “ Pu (Pyu) gama”, 

i. e. the village of the Pyus. 

The word (yi in the expression gj«u£t appears to be identical with Prom 
or Prohm, which is another form of the word “ Brahma ”, It would, there¬ 
fore. seem that the words and (£1 in Burmese, are the counterparts of {9$ 
and (§[ +(=$£ pronounced Brom ) in Talaing, that they arc all identical in 
meaning, and that they signify the “Brahma*' of “ Brahmodesh ” or 
“ Brahma desa ”, which eventually becomes the “ Mramma-desa ’’ of the 
Kalyani Inscription at Pegu, and of earlier or later epigraphs. 

Mr. Duroiselle has kindly furnished me with the following Note on the 
subject of the controversy: 

Dear Mr. Taw Sein Ko—“ You ask me to give you some suggestions 
and criticisms on your note about the ‘ Derivation of the word “ Prome 
What I am sending you are merely suggestions; the question is looked at 
from several standpoints, as such questions always should be. but without 
inclining towards one view rather than the other; 1 simply posit the question 
under its several aspects, as I think it should first be examined, l>efore coming 
to a final decision on the point. 

1. “The subject of controversy is really the word Prome. its deriva¬ 
tion, its origin. The derivation ofQ^S (pyi) is of subsidiary importance and 
has been drawn into the discussion merely because it happens to be one of 
the appellations of Prome. 

2. “ Some derive the word “ Prome ” from (J:, Prom, basing themselves 
on the undeniable similarity of the two words. Others from Bramha, which 
in Talaing becomes g pronounced Brom, similarly basing themselves on the 
close identity of sound; the modern Talaing name of the city, however, being 

(pron. prawn) and not Brom. 

3. “ We do not know the meaning of (y* in g|o£>( 5 »oSi- The Halingyi 
traditions do not point out to the name as being that of a city, but rather, 
read without “ prejuges ” it points out to its being an ethnical name, as 


• Pages 18-19, Phayre's History of Burma. 

t In the Talaing legend on one of the plaques found at the Ananda Pagoda, Pagan 
Brahma" is called ‘'Bruhma." the vowel u being interchanged for the vowel a . 
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much asg|, Pru; if we read correctly the Halingyi traditions, it can be easily 
gathered the g| and the g* were very closely connected; were, in fact prob¬ 
ably, two branches of the same original tribe; these traditions naively hint 
at this by saying that, at the time of the Powun-daung occurrence, gj and 
gj were brothers. If the old city has been called gt it may be owing to the 
g| — |§[t living thereabout. 

“ The above view of the matter is not, I think, to be relegated to the 
domain of imaginary musings, and you practically accept it without perhaps 
having gauged its full import in your phrase “ (i. e., the Pyu rulers and Prom 
rulers),” that is, really, “ the Pru-Prom rulers.” This view merits the closest 
attention and investigation, rejecting, ab ovo, any subtle influence due to pre¬ 
vious and long arrived at conclusions. 

4. “The difficulties of the derivation of Prome, are not got over so 
easily as might at first sight be thought. Let us put aside all preconceived 
judgements. 

(a) . “ Prome ” is derived from gp. If gp is an ethnical name, it does 
not come from Bramha, and therefore Prome is not a form of Bramha. 

(b) . If we accept thatg[* is derived from Bratnha, we must then prove 
it is not an ethnical name; for if it was not an ethnical name, but that of the 
old city, we shall have to show cause why Prome is persistently ignored by 
the Chinese, pilgrims and others, who always call it by a name which is 
phonetically the equivalent of Sarekhettara (Crisketra); why also Burmese 

7 

epigraphs, till after the end of the 13th century, know for it no other name 
but chat of Sarekhettara.. And lastly we shall also have to show why 
Prome (in Burmese would be g[ or g<S—cgo£) is perfectly unknown to the 
Burmese themselves as a place-name, either of the old or of the new city. 
To the old Talaings likewise, this old city, as far as it has been possible to 
ascertain, was known only as Sarekhettara and by a derivative of this name. 

(c) . Prom what precedes, it might be deducted that “Prome” never 
was the name of the old city, but only that of younger one, some six miles 
away from it. The form Prome , seems to have originated with the early 
Europeans who came to Burma; I think it is found first in Pinto, in the 
middle of the i6th century, and he writes it “ Prom.” They may have taken 
it from the Talaing g$ (prawn). 

(d) . The name Bramho in Bramhodesh is, of course Indian; it would 
regularly become §1, Brom. in Talaing, and certainly not ggS in Burmese. 
The early Europeans might have formed Prome from Bramhodesh. 
“ Bramhodesh ” in Talaing would become cp[| (rah Brom)—Bramha-rashtra. 

(e) . The name §(& (pyi) dates only from 1286 A. D.; it can be prov¬ 
ed that, whatever the original value of £§, h, in a much earlier stage of the 
language, its value at the beginning of the 12th century was already x, e, and 
ie. Such being the case, we must assume that ggS in 1286 was pronounced 
pyx or pye or both. The Thamains and histories register a tradition (how 
far are we to believe it?) that the new city was so called because the envoy 
of Thehathu, one eg or cg^S (pro. Gna Pyi). laid it out under orders 
from the prince. This old tradition, on whatever basis resting, shows by 
its very existence that the Burmese at-least saw no association whatever be- 
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tween their name for Prome and the god Brahma. Any way, if g^S is pro¬ 
nounced pyx, pyi, then the Talaing g$ lias nothing to do with it. It is re¬ 
markable that, for Bramha, the Talaing word is 0 L ( 0 t$) pronounced brom, 
and not g$. The word in Burmese would be ;-Si and not g,£. The m in 
Bramha is not to be overlooked. 

(f) . The regular and constant name of Burma, ggD in Pali is: 
Maramma, a mere transcription; you have yourself, in the last report, thrown 
doubt on the word ggo—Bramha. The first part of the word is evidently 
a tribal appellation as is proved by the name for the Burmese among many 
tribes. 

(g) . You ask me whether a form is found at the Ananda. Yes, 

one Ananda plaque bears the following legend: coTcS — IVo' 

Brumlia ku In=“ This (represents) Bramha and Indra." The Talaings from 
this, could make g<S. pronounced as written: brum, but have never used 
this form at all, the usual form being @1. brom; of course, the one might 
come from the other; but I doubt very much if they would make from 

g 5 " 

To sum up: 

(1) . It should be first ascertained whether (§1 (in gg«) is an ethnical 
name or a form of Bramha. 

(2) . If it be an ethnical name, then “ Prome ” is not a form of Bra¬ 
mha, supposing it to come from 

(3) . “Prome" may also have been derived either from the Talaing, 
g$ or the Bengali Bramhodesh, by the early Europeans; on the face of it, 
it seems the more likely derivation is g$ ; but the Portuguese and others were 
in constant relations with Indians, and Bramhodesh as a possible source must 
not be put aside. This line of research is all indicated: a perusal of the docu¬ 
ments left by the early Europeans who came to Burma. 

(4) . Supposing the Talaing name Prawn ( g$), to mean “ Bramha,” 
why did the Talaings, who for centuries and now still know Bramha as 
“Brom” ( 0 i), call the god by one name, and his city by another which, 
strictly according to Talaing phonetics, is not a derivation of Bramha? 

(5) . Again, if the Burmese g(£ (pron. pyl, pyc ) — Prome — Bramha, 
how is it they chose for the city a name which, by any rule of Burmese pho¬ 
netics, can not be a derivative of Bramha? for, according to their phonetics, 
Bramha might become PSi (bram), but not g^» 

“ So that we see this curious anomaly that both the Talaings and the 
Burmese have chosen for this supposed “ City of Bramha," a name by which 
neither know' the god. Phonetic decay? perhaps. But in every language— 
and so in these two also—so-called phonetic decay follows pretty regular 
rules which can to a great extent l>e codified; there are exceptions to rules, 
so g$ and g^S may be exceptions; they may; but if so they are, above all in 
the case of g^S, violent exceptions. 

“ The above suggestions, jotted down as they occurred to me. do not 
throw directly much light on the subject of your note : they are simply sut/- 

14 
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gestions on some interesting points of etymology and phonetics, intended 
to draw discussion on the point in question and thereby throw light on it.” 

Taw Sein Ko. 

BURMESE EQUIVALENTS FOR TERMS CONNECTED WITH 
AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 

Note by Mr. Taw Sein Ko. 

(The following extract from a letter* of Mr. Taw Sein Ko to Mr. 
Clayton, a copy of which was sent me, may be of interest. Mr. Taw Sein Ko 
has kindly agreed to its publication. 

In order that discussion on this subject may not be cumbered with mis¬ 
understandings, it may be well to point out that the pupils for whom terms 
have to be devised will as a rule be cultivators ignorant of English. I venture 
to think, therefore, that, wherever possible, transliteration of Latin termino¬ 
logy is to be avoided. Thus, having a Burmese word for sulphur in common 
use, it would retard a pupil's progress if we asked him to learn of o3cS<jqoS 
acids. 

---■ • J-A.S.) 

Page 2 “ To manure ” should be rendered as cggaoc (cgio3g§ as decided 
by the Committee. For manure, the noun, I am inclined to render 
simply, as a generic term. “ Cattle manure ” will be c^oo 5 «j* cg 0 »o I would 
reserve osojocj to be used as a>8o£»a>oq “plant food.” The term © 1 o 5 od 
means rather a special diet than a “ tonic.” In order to secure the currency 
and general acceptation of these terms, we should depart, as little as possible, 
from the signification generally assigned to them in the Burmese language. 

Decomposition—8cocQ I would prefer c@igr£g£* “ Cattle manure is 
useful after decomposition ”—cfoc 8 cqj»cgg® 303 g 5 c@cjo 5 gtyeGa!j|:§a 3 g 5 «t®o}» 
o£o3££* 

Soluble and insoluble ingredients in manure — cggaocgS oaq^ccp J6* o 
ocp^ficoDoog^n Perhaps, oaqgSccp is better than oacjgbcopS. The word ©cpoDgS 
meansto mix, to be soluble. The word cojB means to circulate, to go round. 

Plant food in manure, I would render as cg(3cocgSo'l§eo33a3So££co3oc\« 

Artificial manure, I would render as oo£§eg 0 ao«$t»ore>§ or aoc8 natural 
is opposed to oo£§ artificial. Natural gold is ooogg or aocBcg; Artificial 
gold is oojgcg* 

Manures supply plant food and organic matter, alter soil texture and 
affect soil reaction may be translated as:—©gg»D©@»g8»aD^.03808 

coSooggic^igoicoo3oSoD^« cgo3Oicgo£ickcoa3o5o30Si cgo3£$rf|cog5i* 
c^tgoi (or co) cocooSos^r 

Inorganic matter is Organic matter is ooSooggi" and not 03038 

ooffir 


* The letter being dated 21st November 1915, it is clear that Mr. Taw Sein Ko wrote the 
article before U Shwe Zan Aung’s criticisms on the subject appeared in the Journal, Vol. VI, 
Pt I, April 1916.— Editor. 
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Drainage is and a drain is cqc^cgoSi. The word means 

to extract, to withdraw, while c^cogS means to divert. Surplus water in a 
marshy land is drawn off or diverted () elsewhere. 

Aeration of soil should be ccococoS£cog£« which will lie better under¬ 
stood than ccocg£*§£i» 

Page 3, Soil components. Physical classification should be og3|Ko*g§ 
cgtjj»£co$£«go*g6i» The word od^oS means to give merely a name or no-* 
menclature; £coS}S*goxgS* means to divide a body and differentiate its con¬ 
stituent parts. E. g. c?jcp®ogo$<fy ©3TcoToDtfo5J§cogS» cf}og5t§®g 

£4>o§£t§:>ig*§S:x>g5. 

Organic constituents should l)c od8ooq|:j and not oacoSooggj. 

Acid, alkaline, Neutral The word c^g 5 is opposed to $ sweet > an ^ c ? 

salt or brackish. E. g. Water impregnated with alkaline salts, 

as that of Mandalay, is called cc*c$ as opposed to the water of the Irrawaddy 
river, which is ccpg» . 

The word is never opposed toa^«‘ A popular and intelligible phon¬ 
etic couplet would be c g^^'e|§c?» for “ acid soil " and “ alkaline soil.” Both 
in chemistry and astrology, the term gcflc8$ is used for “neutral.” It should, 
by all means, be adopted. 

Page 5. Pennons soil is ©gy and impen'ious soil is 
Bacteria should be oDc£^oaccg:co^ot. 

Protozoa should be 

Nowadays, osocgtro^Dt is better understood than oaojosccgu 
Fermentation is osooS colcog 5 » E. g. cooS*c£}t uoS*c£ji cfy 98 §@° 

cdlSxjjcooxccgS* oDe»5cJlf5o)c»Sco^«cx>^ccgc6r^oq85§QoQocoDxoj£'05c®5co'l<^ 
oooScogS* 

Here the process of decomposition is characterised by fermentation ( 
oo1c£a>£§) in each case. 

Assimilation of plant food should be 03 ODc@§c^»y 0 *g£t» The expres¬ 
sion 33oocQa>£S means only to digest and does not involve the idea of growth 
or assimilition. 

Page 6. Element is ^coolo 5 or c^goloS 
Compound is SoxjodoIoS- 

Solution should be soq^Sccpgft instead of o^co^SgS*. 

Page 6, Names of some elements. The four elements, according to an¬ 
cient nomenclature, are: oco8 earth, txx>coo fire, rooobl water, and olooao 
air. If Oxygen and Hydrogen are to be respectively called coocaooloS and 
osocoToloS why should Nitrogen not be called oIcodooIoS? The term od5i 
8 <S*olo 5 does not appear to fit in properly. In like manner, I think Carbon 
should be called oa>8oloS instead of 3 tccg:olo 5 t 

Page 7, Scheme of salt and acid formation. Nitrogen should be oleoao 
elo 5 and Carbon oco8oloS« These two terms have l>een embedded in the 
Burmese language, and should l>e revised like oodooooIoS and otdcoIoIoS- 
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A Correction. 


<»<pS'»g§@ 5 soSc^ 9 SG@oS:i 

g^UolScffODSig^WDO^SOD^DSODSgCOC^oScOCaJDWgoSn £OgW-0^«S« Og« 

§S*a§coa£o 5 »D 3 ^ 9 t^o 5 p^oHoS-^ 9 -roe^-^G- 33 c 8 ic^ 8 MoscoSg£»(ScooDn wood 
O i^fO^COC^OUaSgloSQefOOg^lSGgS 1 "cOGC^o'-ap^COlJS^CpC^p "mSssJPod^ 
gS£o£coo 5 ^cec^o 1 a>^ii ^jc^gScoS^gSg^ioss^oSipcosooSo'lDsc^SjgSonoD^i 
«ODDO^a> 0 ,DoSo 3 gODCOo|lC^CCOO-po‘l-CX)g'lg£oSg 5 §£ 5 * !»c8oD^O^<Sl-o1 
ODocoo 8 |o 3 D*n -oD^aSaj^pole-o^iCg-soDoo^ooDoS- 9 -<£ 5 r^ gggcpoS^* 
COnfftX>DOOCOa 6 ^^-O^^'aD 88 Co 0 ciX) 0 O^ODDo 5 '-J -<£ 5 r^ 33 c 8 s‘»{op 8 jo.^[q§aD 05 * II 

g6*33c8oo^©OX>8C^(^D5S»oSoD08n »a>qCt8ilS<^iiOo£j»C(^iipO r )«C<^n *OOODCTDi93 

C£8 goSsCOo8|8crX)0 Og^ODO Mcol COODiCol a>-U£$n 9g^ii S§99<?£ " 

^job ^33 ^OO^COO-GoloD-O 3 glcg 8 nC<r)D 8 * 0 S 833 ^C 3 ScOOO-c 6 -COglf^ OS^SjOD 
ccgS^o oS 5 o 1 cx)-o^olga>oa)Dc§^jD 8 go DaapsgojiScco^gcDDocScggrgi^oDog ^oi 

ro»g 18 oeoT>o'R> 04 g£.g@ecoM^.^c§oj^g£ i ge@oE.r§co^i. qEicS^gcg)?. 

ODCOICOOO CDGQ OXOCOO^OJ C <^g£ OJ 8 Dojtf § o8s|CO OOgS* 

0 pOOJl^ 8 C§COCO^S 8 nC^-oSco 1 oD-t>^GODOO‘lgcOOO 5 Ot^C^C 7 S^o£li OoSgCoT-C^ 
CS>TcoTogo 5088 ^(g< 5 liC^ 0 S^-MGo 6 D-O^«C€^ 8 CX)O 8 c 6 H -OoSgCoT-C^CGIgOCDS ^£g 
oDoojjSongoDoooojJc^oSco^o^QoScoaaD^ioDSccg^S^oSco^gS^gsgoi OODOCfc 
$ox*| # {»c^©od 8 £§e 6 *ag 0 S 8 Gqs:x 5 oico 8 $c^|oS©£>:»sfloDoS» gSiKC^Sscc^o: 08 coi$ 
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POINTS OF CONTROVERSY 

(FROM THE PALI OF THE KATHAVATTHU.) 

By Shwe Zan Aung, B. A., and Mrs. Rhys Davids, M. A. 

(Pali Text Society, 1915). 

This is a translation from the Kathavatthu of the Abhidhamma Pitaka. 
Traditionally the compilation of the Kathavatthu was completed at the con¬ 
vocation of the third Buddhist council at Patna held in 246 B. C., the heads 
of the discourses having been drawn up by the Buddha himself in anticipation 
of the ^chisms that would occur in the Faith. The president of the Council, 
Tissa, Moggali’s son is represented as having read the completed work to 
the assembly. The Kathavatthu is thus unique in Pali literature as the only 
work, where a single man is given as the author and of which the date is 
definitely known. 

Whatever its traditional value may be, the Kathavatthu, as we have it, 
is a most important contribution to early Buddhism, as it is a record of the 
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various subjects of controversy that took place between the faithful and the 
heretical, together with the orthodox decision almost on every subject. These 
controversial points were discussed in a way that at once reveals the queer 
dialectic of the ancient Arahants and form an interesting logical study. On 
page xl viii, Mr. S. Z. Aung has represented the dialectic symbolically and 
has instituted parellels between it and western logic. Buddhism thus can 
boast of a logic of its own if it be only to satisfy certain philosophers who 
maintain that “ logic, instead of being, as formerly, the bar to possibilities, 
has become the great lil>erator of the imagination, presenting innumerable 
alternatives which are closed to unreflective common sense, and leaving to 
experience the task of deciding, where decision is possible, between the many 
worlds which logic offers for our choice ” (The Hon. Bertrand Russell, the 
Problems of Philosophy, p. 231-). There are in Buddhism general proposi¬ 
tions like All conditioned things arc unreal, as well as atomic propositions 
like This is III, while the discussion of the disputants in the Kathavatthu turns 
upon what Mr. Russell calls molecular propositions, such as If A is B. then 
C is D. 

[In the symbolical representation on p. xlviii, some lines have been in¬ 
advertently omitted. We insert them at the request of the author. 

After the 13th line on p. xlix of Prefatory notes insert the following:— 

(§ 2) Opp. Is A nqt—B? 

Adh. Yes. 

Opp. Is C not—D? 

Adh. No. (C is D). 

Opp. If A is not—B, then C is not—D. 

That B cannot be affirmed of C, but D can l>e of C, is false. Or accord¬ 
ing to European logic:— 

If A is not—B, C is not—D. (But C. is D.) 

Therefore A is B. 

In thus refuting the Adherent’s first answer in this section by this direct 
method, the oppenent’s first answer in § 1 is re-established. 

Next :— 

Opp. If D cannot be denied of C, then B cannot be denied of A. 

That B can be denied of A, but D cannot be of C, is false. Or according 
to European logic:— 

If C is D, A is B. (But A is not B.) 

Therefore C is not D.] 

The translators have given the first Book as it is In the original, so that 
those who are not Pali scholars may be able to get an idea of the dialectical 
weapon wielded by the ancient Buddhists. It is noteworthy that the book 
opens with the discussion of the well-known theory of the Soul, as is the 
case with the Milindapanha. One of the merits of the translation is the in¬ 
clusion in each controverted point of an appropriate excerpt from the com¬ 
mentary, which, by giving the orthodox view, acts like the key-note, when 
the theme is sometimes lost amidst the conflicting inferences voiced by 
the disputants. By keeping the commentarial guide in mind, one knows * 
which party it is orthodox doctrine to side with. For instance, the reader 
may very well doubt the orthodoxy of the view that material qualities are 
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results of karma. The commentary tells him that some heretics hold that, 
just as consciousness and its concomitant attributes arise because of karma 
that has been wrought, so also do material qualities arise as results of karma. 
From this it is clear that the point under controversy is not orthodox. In 
the remaining twenty-two books the translators have wisely parted from the 
puzzling diction of the original which has bewildered some Burmese monks, 
traditionally the greatest Abhidhamma scholars in Buddhist countries, and 
have given us the subject-matter in as clear a manner as logical thought and 
lucid expression could make it. They have thus not only retained the anti¬ 
quarian interest of the work but have also clothed it in a garb prescribed by 
modern requirements. And wherever occasion arises parallels have been 
instituted between the ancient Buddhist philosophy and modern logical 
thought. 

The points of controversy which form the subject matter of the Katha- 
vatthu are of vital importance to every Buddhist, who finds in them the ortho¬ 
dox decision upon many points, which must needs be doubtful to him, as 
Buddhism rightly professed entails a very high system of ethics beyond the 
comprehension of the average man. The subjects of discourse, that is to 
say, which caused so much division among the clergy in the third century 
B. C. still form subjects of doubt to every right-minded Buddhist, who is 
not yet endowed with the brilliant intellect of an atahant. And so wide is the 
range of subjects discussed in the Kathavatthu that there cannot be many 
questions which could be raised and decided without reference to it. Two 
other works, outside the canon, indeed, have acquired importance as works 
of reference on doctrinal points and philosophical development, but the Katha¬ 
vatthu surpasses the Milindapanlia and the Visuddhimagga by its wider range 
and fuller treatment, not to speak of the unique position it occupies in the 
canon. 

Let us make a study of one out of the many doctrinal points in the 
Kathavatthu. The average man ordinarily believes in the working of karma 
so implicitly^ as to attribute to its action any experience that he meets with. 
A slight mishap befalls him and straightway his bad karma is blamed. He 
meets with a piece of good fortune and thankfully he praises his good karma. 
Now although it requires a nice judgement to ascertain the results of karma 
in individual cases, the broad principles by which it is governed should not be 
overlooked. The Kathavatthu tells us that at the time of the third council, 
there were such heresies as “ land " is the result of karma and “ sound ” is the 
result of karma. We learn, however, that “ result of karma ” is a term ap¬ 
plying to mental states only, but not to material and external things, such as 
land and sound are. It “ is essentially a subjective phenomnon, subjective 
experience, emotional and intellectual.” p. 266, note 3. The wealth, for 
instance, of a millionaire is not a specific result of karma, but the pleasure 
derived from such well-being is. Again, do not people generally attribute to 
karma most of the deaths that take place out of the natural course? When 
a man dies of wilful starvation, and his Karma is blamed,we are losing sight 
of the working of the physical order (utu), which regulates a man’s physical 
nature. A Burmese saying -has it: 
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Accuse not thy Karma, where the tiger is bold; 

Believe not in Karma, and tread on thorny wold. 

Moreover, we read that the Andhakas and certain of the Uttarapathakas 
hold that all Kamias are inflexible. This, we imagine, is exactly the view of 
the average man, who would be shocked to think that an action was not fol¬ 
lowed by its result. But Karmas are liable to be counteracted and deflected, 
compounded and annulled in what might be called the “ composition of moral 
forces” (p. 386). And there are only two uniformities in Nature or 
Niyamas, of which the result is absolutely assured, vis: (a) the Intuition of 
the Path, by which the Path-winner is assured of final salvation and (b) the 
five Heinous Crimes. The five Niyamas, XJlu, Bija, Kattima, Citta and 
Dhamma, which Ledi Sadaw has explained in his Expositions in the Buddhist 
Review, October 1915, are not true Niyamas, in that they are only morally 
certain but not absolutely so. 

Such are the important lessons we have learnt about Karma. VVe have 
also learnt equally interesting things about various other subjects discussed 
in the book. But so wide is the range that it would make a volume as big 
as the Kathavatthu itself were we to treat them adequately. Such subjects 
as whether a layman may be an arahant, the four noble truths, whether 
space is visible, whether speech conforms to thought, murder and so on are 
tempting. Suffice it to say that no one should consider himself a Buddhist 
scholar unless he has made a careful study of the Kathavatthu. A glance at 
the table of contents, aided by a judicious use of the Indices is all that is 
required to get at the treasures deposited in the lx>ok. We would suggest, 
in passing, that the adjective “ Ambrosial ” be replaced by “ Death-less ” as 
an epithet for amata, which has no death because it has no birth. 

The Appendix, which is mainly due to the Burman collaborator contains, 
besides many valuable suggestions, parallels between orthodox Buddhism and 
modern philosophy. In this connection we especially commend the. inclusion 
of choice excerpts from Burmese commentaries, such as the Manisdramanju 
and from the best among Ceylonese commentaries, such as the Tlkdgyaw. 
A word of praise is here due to the monks of Burma, past and pre¬ 
sent, who have not only handed on die traditional interpretation of the 
Abhidhamma but have continued to show their zeal by writing learned com¬ 
mentaries in Pali and in the vernacular, which are monuments of scholarship 
and which make the authors the first scholars in Abhidhamma. It should 
reflect great credit on the correctness of their scholarship, the fact that these 
authors, in spite of their number, have not created any appreciable rival 
schools of scriptural interpretation. Harmony reigns supreme, such harmony 
as was enjoyed by the eighty crores of monks in the Buddha’s own presence. 
Sometimes, a scholar of pre-eminent originality rises above the rest. But 
his rising attitude is hardly noticed amidst so many seated theras. It is a 
matter for regret that the learning of these monks is shut out from the 
Occidental Scholar, who is unacquainted with the vernacular. Hence the 
wisdom of calling in the aid of an Oriental like Shwe Zan Aung, whose chief 
work it should be to supply the Occidental with the best that Burmese scholar¬ 
ship- is prepared to give. We would therefore express our firm belief that, 
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to attain the best results, no translation of an Abhidhamma work, canonical or 
extra-canonical, should be undertaken without consulting Burmese annotators, 
living and dead. Surely it cannot be trash that they have been cherishing so 
long. 

The first note in the Appendix is on paramattha, which is worthy of the 
best attention, as it forms the basis of what might be developed into a phil¬ 
osophy of the Real, in the strict Bergsonian sense. The conmentaries explain 
paramattha as patthdm, ‘ pre-eminent ’, in the sense of irreversibility or in¬ 
capability of transformation— aviparitabhdvato eva paramo patthdno; and 
as uttatna, ‘ ultimate ’ not in the sense of pamatia-atircka —‘ surpassing in 
measure ’ as a king excelling other men by his kingship, but as a synonym for 
irreversibility in the sense that phassa has one irreversible quality, vis. 
‘ contact ’. Paramassa vd uttamassa nanassa attho gocaro is the explanation 
of the Tikagyaw, which means the sense-datum of infallible knowledge, as 
in the Appendix. Thus citta, cctasika, riipa and nibbdna (which are treated 
of in the Compendium of Philosophy ) being the sense-data of infallible 
knowledge are paramattha, real things. Such being the case, should we not 
call pahhatti's, concepts, paramattha, as they are also the sense-data of in¬ 
fallible knowledge? But then should we call all plants that grow in mud 
pahkaja —the lotus, or all animals that bellow on earth mahimsa —the buffalo? 

Let us now follow up some of the suggestions of Mr. Shwe Zan Aung 
to show how Buddhist philosophy compares with the intuitive school of 
M. Bergson and the logico-analytic philosophy of Mr. Russell. We have seen 
that paramattha means something real in the sense that it is actually existing 
and that its essence is irreversibility and irreducibility. Now reality is either 
conditioned or unconditioned. " There are, bhikkhus, these two irreducible 
categories—what arc the tzuo f The irreducible category of the conditioned, 
the irreducible category of the unconditioned.” (p. 55). Unconditioned 
reality is Nibbana, which is apaccaya and kdlavimutti, i:e. is not causally 
related to anything and is out of time. Mind and matter and the sense-data 
of infallible knowledge constitute conditioned reality, the essence of which 
lies in a continual flux of birth and death, growth and decay, production and 
dissolution. This phenomenal nature of conditioned reality is well borne 
out by M. Bergson, “ If I consider my body in particular, I find that, like my 
consciousness, it matures little by little from infancy to old age; like myself 
it grows old ” ( Creative Evolution, p. 16.) Mr. Russell in his Problems of 
Philosophy thus admits the reality of matter, “ It is not by argument that we 
originally come by our belief in an independent external world. We find 
this belief ready in ourselves as soon as we begin to reflect; it is what may 
be called an instinctive belief .” (p. 37). M. Bergson also says “ There is a 
reality that is external and yet immediately given to the mind ” ( Introduction 
to Metaphysics, p. 55). The Real must be distinguished from the concep¬ 
tual. which it transcends. As Ledi Sadaw writes in JPTS 1913-1914 p. 124 
“ In saying ‘ entity ’ ‘ person we give a name not to the aggregates in any 
ultimate sense, but only to our idea corresponding to the form or appearance 
presented by those aggregates. And this idea or concept of an appearance 
does not exist objectively (independently of mind). Hence in this ‘name', 
neither the meaning nor the name itself has any real existence.” Concepts 
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are thus stable and unreal. In his Philosophy of Relations, which, we be- 
hve is being published in JPTS 1915-16, Ledi Sadaw again says, “Now 
the Real, with the sole exception of Nibbana. is impermanent because it is 
subject to a ceaseless flux of change involved in becoming. But even as space 
is regarded as permanent, general concepts and ideas may be said to be also 
permanent, in the sense of exemption from the phenomenon of becoming.” 
As the Sadaw is unacquainted with any European language, the striking 
concidences between his exposition of the Buddhist philosophy of change 
and that of M. Bergson cannot be said to be the result of mutual obligation. 

This brings us to the consideration of time, which is (a) a concept by 
which the terms of life etc., are counted or reckoned; ( b) that “ passing by ” 
reckoned as “ so much has passed ” etc.; (c) and eveiituation or happening, 
there being no such thing as time exempt from events, (p. 392). Book I. 6, 

§ 5 represents the orthodox monk as explaining to his opponent thus, “ When 
you say that present material-aggregate, on ceasing, gives up its present 
state, you must also admit that material-aggregate gives up its materiality. 
Similarly, when you say, that present material-aggregate on ceasing does not 
give up its materiality, you must also admit that it does not give up its pres¬ 
ent state. This makes clear the Buddhist view that reality is confined to 
the present. The past reality is gone and the future reality has not yet come. 
Ledi Sadaw (JPTS, 1913 14, p. 121) has written. “ As in our present state 
there is, so in our past has there been, so in the future will there be, just a suc¬ 
cession of purely phenomenal happenings, proceedings, consisting solely of 
arisings and ceasigns, hard to discern— because the procedure is ever obscured 
by our notion of continuity.” Those who have no intuition of the Reality “see 
only a continuous and static condition in these phenamena ” ( Ibid, p. 155). 
Thus there arises the necessity of considering time as a permanent 
concept, which has no objective existence of its own. As time is reckoned 
as “so much has passed” in life, so space is a sufficing condition for the 
movement of bodies. “ It is void, unperceivable, without objective reality,” 
M. Bergson has said, “I have, on the other hand, extracted from it (i.e ., 
perpetual becoming) Becoming in general i. e. a becoming which is not thel< 
becoming of any particular-thing and this is what I have called the time the 
state occupies ” ( Introd . to Metap. p. 39) and on p. 44. “ Again, the posi¬ 
tions of the moving body are not parts of the movement, they are points of 
the space which is supposed to underlie the movement. This empty and im¬ 
mobile space, which is merely conceived, never perceived, has the value of a 
symbol only.” 

Such in brief are some of the conclusions, to which we have been led by 
the suggestions of the Kathavatthu. We have only attempted to indicate 
where the real value of the book lies. Full justice cannot be done to the 
subject within the narrow limits of a Journal. We leave it for abler hands to 
trace the lines of concidence between the ancient orthodox Buddhist view 
as set forth in the Kathavatthu and the independent conclusions of modern 
philosophers. A wide field presents itself to the Pali scholar of the present 
day. Before we conclude we wish success to the devoted workers of the 
Pali Text Society, in their historic undertaking, and express our appreciation 

15 
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of the valuable services done to Pali scholarship by the two scholars, who have 
clothed the Kathavatthu in such an effective garb, with what labour as only 
those who know the original can realize. 


Maung Tin. 



PROCEEDINGS 

OF THE 

BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 

Minutes of the Sub-Committee meeting held on 31st March, 1916. 

t Present. 

M. Hunter, Esqr., M. A., C. I. E., (in the Chair). 

... U May Oung, | U Set, 

Prof. Maung Tin. 

1. The minutes of the Sub-Committee Meeting held on 17th January, 
1916, were read and confirmed. 

2. Recorded the taking over charge of the duties of Honorary Secret¬ 
ary by Mr. Keith from Prof. Maung Tin. 

3. With regard to Saya Thein’s letter suggesting a careful exami^ 
nation of certain parabeiks in the Chief Secretary’s Office, it was resolved 
that a letter be written to the Chief Secretary to obtain his permission to let 
the Society depute a Burmese Saya with a view to make a descriptive cata¬ 
logue of the parabeiks. 

4. Read a letter from Mr. A. P. Morris, Provincial Art Officer sug¬ 
gesting that a prize be given by the Burma Research Society for the best piece 
of Burmese poetry. 

Resolved that the suggestion did not fall within the scope of the Society. 

5. Considered the advisability of printing certain Talaing Manuscripts 
in the Bernard Free Library and other old Burmese Inscriptions as a part of 
the Journal. 

Resolved that the matter l>e held over till the next meeting. 

, 6. Mr. L. C. Robertson, Asst. Acct.-General Burma was duly proposed 

and elected. 

Maung Tin, 
Honorary Secretary. 

Minutes of the Sub-Committee meeting held on 8th July, 1916. 

Present. 

M. Hunter, Esqr., President (in the Chair). 

U May Oung, Vice President. J. T. Best, Esqr., 

Prof. Maung Tin. Honorary Editor. 

1. In place of Mr. Keith, who was absent, Prof. Maung Tin acted as 
Honorary Secretary. 

2. 'The minutes of the last meeting held on 31st March. 1916, were read 
and confirmed. 
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3. Agreed to hold a General Meeting on 4th August, 1916. 

4. Resolved that the appointment of a new Honorary Secretary be held 
over till the Committee Meeting to be held soon after. 

5. In view of the varying opinions (as expressed in the letters of cer¬ 
tain Committee members to the Society) on the subject of offering a prize 
for Burmese poetry, it was decided to refer the matter to the full Committee 
Meeting, where the powers of the Sub-Committee would be clearly defined. 

Maung Tin, 

The 12th July, 1916. Acting Honorary Secretary. 


Minutes of the Committee Meeting held on the 17th July, 1916. 


Present. 


M. Hunter, Esqr., M. A., C. I. E., President. 
U May Oung, M. A., LL. B., Vice-President. 


J. T. Best, Esq. M. A. W. G. Wedderspoon, Esqr., M. A., LL. B. 

U Hpay, K. S. M., A. T. M. U Set, B. A., (Hon: Treasurer). 

U Po Byu, U Ba, B. A. 

A. P. Morris, Esq., B. Sc. Dr. G. R. T. Ross, D. Phil. 

Prof. Maung Tin, M. A., (Acting Hon: Secretary). 


1. It was resolved that the 4th of August, 1916, being the anniversary 
of the Great European War, would not be a suitable date for the next General 
Meeting, the exact date for which would be fixed by the Sub-Committee. 

2. Considered the question of appointing a new Honorary Secretary 
in place of Mr. A. D. Keith, who had resigned. 

Agreed that Prof. Maung Tin should continue to act as Hon: Secretary. 

3. Discussed the advisability of offering a Burmese poetry prize by the 
Society. 

The President explained that the decision of the Sub-Committee which 
met on the 31st March, 1916, to the effect “ that the suggestion did not fall 
within the scope of the Society ” was based on the belief first, that the sug¬ 
gestion was originally made by Mr. Furnivall to the Provincial Arts Depart¬ 
ment and not to the Burma Research Society; secondly, that in any case, a 
lullaby of 30 to 50 lines could hardly be considered a fitting subject, in which 
a prize should be given by a Research Society. Mr. Morris owned that the 
suggestion was indeed originally meant for the Burma Research Society. 
May Oung pointed out that a prize for the best Burmese poem was being offer¬ 
ed by the Y. M. B. A., Rangoon. It was therefore agreed that as an experi¬ 
ment a prize of Rs. 50)- be awarded; but the winning poem must not be a 
lullaby. A special committee consisting of the six Burmese gentlemen present 
was then appointed to deal with the question of deciding on the form of the 
poem, of fixing the last date of submitting it to the Honorary Secretary and 
of acting as Judges. 

4. Discussed the powers of the Sub-Committee. 
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Agreed that in addition to the present powers, the power of electing ordi¬ 
nary members be vested in the Sub-Committee according to Rule 5, where, 
for the word “ Committee,” the word “ Sub-Committee ” should be read. 

5. Recorded certain changes in the Rules which have taken place since 
the original copy of the Rules was printed. 

(a) Rule 13 should read:— 

Officers of the Society shall be:— 

A President 
Three Vice-Presidents 
An Honorary Secretary 
An Honorary Editor 
An Honorary Treasurer 

The Honorary Editor shall be also the Librarian. 

(b) Rule 14 (b) should read:—“to elect Honorary and Corresponding 
members.” 

(c) Delete “ and decide upon the agenda for each meeting, to arrange 
for the publication of the Journal of the Society ” from Rule 14 (d). 

(d) In Rule 16, for the phrase “immediately before every meeting of 
the Society ” substitute “ at such date as the Sub-Committee may fix.” 

(e) The first sentence in Rule 23 should read:— 

“ The Secretary, The Editor, The Treasurer, and three members of the 
Society, of whom two shall be members of the Committee, shall be elected 
by the Committee to form the Sub-Committee.” 

(f) Rule 24 should read: “ The Editor, as a member of the Sub-Com¬ 
mittee shall be charged with editing the Journal and the preparation of papers 
for publication in the Journal or through such other medium as may be 
deemed expedient.” 

(g) Substitute “ The Editor ” for the “ Sub-Committee ” in Rule 25. 

• Maung Tin, 

The 20th July, 1916. Acting Hon: Secretary. 


Membership. 

U Tin, Sub-Divisional Officer of Pagan and Maung San Shwe Bu, 
Teacher, Govt. High School, Akyab, were elected members of the Society, 
on 18th August, 1916. 


GENERAL MEETING. 

A general meeting of the Burma Research Society was held at Rangoon 
College on Thursday when there were present: Messrs. J. T. Best, U May 
Oung, J. J. Nolan, G. Rutledge, L. C. Robertson, A. E. Bellars, L. F. Taylor, 
U Hpay, U Po Byu, Dr. Ross, Dr. Pedley, Major J. H. Sewell, Saya Thein, 
A. Khalat, U Set, (hon. treasurer) and Prof. Maung Tin (hon. secretary and 
editor). Mr. Best, took the chair. 
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The meeting opened with the reading of the amendments to the rules 
drawn up by the committee meeting on July 17th. There was no discussion 
and the amendments were unanimously carried. 

Dr. Ross then read a paper by Mr. J. Stuart entitled “ Some Glimpses of 
Burma in the Early Nineteenth Century.” Mr. Stuart described life in Burma 
in the interval between the first and second Burmese war. Information was 
obtained mainly from the biography of Dr. Judson’s second wife, written by 
his third wife. The most interesting event was a revolt in Tavoy in August, 
1829. Colonel Burney, the civil and military chief, being away, the town was 
in charge of about a hundred sepoys. There were no British troops in Tavoy. 
The revolt took the form of an attempt to capture the powder magazine and 
gunshed, defended by six sepoys under a native officer. This failed. The 
insurgents, however, went about the town pillaging, and set free a hundred 
prisoners from the jail. The British party, consisting of Mrs. Burney, Mrs. 
Boardman (Dr. Judson’s second wife), Mr. Boardman and three other Eng¬ 
lishmen took refuge in a wooden building on the wharf, where the sepoys had 
managed to convey three cannon and a quantity of gunpowder. There were 
also a few Portuguese traders. Altogether, the number of refugees was three 
to four hundred. For five days the refuges defended the wharf. The next 
morning at the critical moment Colonel Burney’s return and prompt action 
brought the revolt to a close. The book in question also gives a description 
of life at Moulmein, where Mr. and Mrs. Boardman moved in 1827 and ex¬ 
perienced some excitement at the hands of the dacoits and thieves who infest¬ 
ed the neighbourhood. Mr. Stuart dwells on the ever-recurring sickness 
among the European community then. Mrs. Boardman returned to Tavoy 
on the death of her husband and devoted herself to school-work before she 
married Dr. Judson in 1834. The book then gives some account of the siege 
of Rangoon by the Talaings after the first Burmese war. The Talaings held 
posts along the river and the besieged Burmans were starving. When the 
English steamer came down the river however, after the signing of the treaty, 
“ firing was suspended out of respect to the British flag. The Burmans had 
foreseen this, and despatched boat-loads of provisions to follow in the vessel’s 
wake, plying the oar at night in places where they could do so with safety, 
while she lay at anchor, and concealing themselves during the day in the 
windings of the river, as they could follow. The ruse was successful; the 
provisions were landed at Rangoon, and the Peguans shortly after raised the 
siege and fled to the English provinces for protection.” The account of the 
Burmese boats keeping up with the steamer is not convincing; and if the 
Talaings were really in possession of the country the relief of Rangoon 
should not have involved the collapse of their insurrection against Burmese 
rule. The passage of the British steamer may possibly have helped boats 
already near Rangoon to get to it; but it is surely quite erroneous to say that 
“ the English unwittingly gave the death-blow to the insurrection,” as the 
authoress says. 

• Mr. Stuart closes his remarks thus: " But what strikes one most in read¬ 
ing this book is the change which the years have wrought in the direction of 
greater simplicity of expressions among Europeans. We may be more 
luxurious in our habits than our grandfathers ever had the chance of being. 
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but in speech at least we are simpler, more direct and, in some ways perhaps, 
more modest. We admire, at least as much as they did, any honest attempt 
to do some good work in the world, but we talk less extravagantly about it. 
We take it more as a matter of course and think less of laurels in hands and 
wreaths in prospect. Wider knowledge has given us a truer perspective and 
we are content to say of any one who has made a good fight in any direction 
that he has tried to “ do his bit.” Dr. Ross asked for the real reasons why 
the seige of Rangoon failed. 

U May Oung replied that he was inclined to agree with the authoress 
in implying that the Talaings were helped by the British and that such was 
the tradition current among the modern Burmans, especially of Moulmein. 
He had, however, not read it in print. 

Mr. Rutledge dwelt on the debt that the society owed to Mr. Stuart for 
his interesting paper, and said that it would have been better had Mr. Stuart 
given us an account of Rangoon as he found it when he first came. The 
speaker was interested in the past history of Rangoon and believed that a 
description by Mr. Stuart would be more interesting than other subjects, like 
grammar and philology, which were being dealt with by the society. 

Dr. Pedley remembered some thirty years ago Mr. Bennett reading a 
paper on Rangoon, giving accounts of such local places as the Sule Pagoda. 
He thought the date was somewhere about 1880. 

Prof. Maung Tin thought the date of Mr. Bennett’s book was a little 
later somewhere about 1890. 

The chairman in bringing the discussion to a close expressed regret on 
behalf of the society at the illness of the president, Mr. Hunter, who was to 
have presided. He agreed with Mr. Stuart in the impression that the autho¬ 
ress of the book spoke in superfluities. The story, itself was a remarkable 
one, but the account of Mrs. Boardman came to us third-hand, as pointed out 
by Mr. Stuart. He sympathised with the handful of Europeans who ex¬ 
perienced hardships during their stay in Burma and paid a tribute to the 
intrepid Mrs. Burney who took the command while her husband was away 
at the time of the revolt at Tavoy. In conclusion he asked that a special 
vote of thanks be conveyed through the Hon. Secretary to Mr. Stuart for 
his paper. 
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BRITISH INTERCOURSE WITH BURMA BEFORE THE 
FIRST BURMESE WAR. 

In reading such records as are readily available of British intercourse 
with Burma during the fifty years preceding the first Burmese war, one is 
struck by the amazing ignorance of the country evinced by every one con¬ 
cerned. The records left by the few European visitors to the country in the 
sixteenth century had probably been lost sight of and were not easily accessi¬ 
ble. But throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the East India 
Company had established numerous trading factories in Burma. The first 
of these attempts at “ peaceful penetration ” had been made in 1618. In that 
year the factor stationed at the capital of Siam sent a sub-factor, named 
Thomas Samuel, to Chieng Mai to test the prospects of trade there. At that 
time Chieng Mai belonged to Siam, but, while Samuel was there, it was re¬ 
taken by the King of Ava, and the unfortunate sub-factor was carried off 
with all his property to Pegu, where he died soon after. The factor who sent 
him had meanwhile l>een transferred to Masulipatam, but, on hearing ol 
Samuel’s death, he despatched two other sub-factors, ostensibly to claim 
Samuel’s effects, but really to try and establish trade in Burma. These men, 
however, thought the)' could do better for themselves by setting up as traders 
on their own account; which they did, apparently with some measure of suc¬ 
cess. Anyway we are told by Mr. Clifford in his “ Further India ” that 
“ British intercourse with the country shortly afterwards became freer than 
it ever was again until after the annexation of Pegu in 1852." In spite of 
the defection of the two sub-agents, the Company soon afterwards had settle¬ 
ments at Prome, Ava, Syriam and a trading post on the confines of China, 
probably at Bhamo. 

This early attempt at peaceful penetration, however, broke down in time, 
probably owing to the constant wars. But between 1680 and 1684 the Com¬ 
pany re-established its factories in Burma, and in 1686-7 the island of Negrais 
was surveyed and taken nominal possession of by the British. In 1695 the 
Governor of Fort St. George sent a mission to Ava and obtained a grant for 
a new factory at Syriam. A Resident was appointed to supervise the trade 
there, but almost immediately afterwards there was a general expulsion of 
foreigners. Though this ended the factory, British and other foreign mer¬ 
chants seem to have kept a footing in Syriam, and when the Siamese and 
Peguans, leagued together against Ava, took the place in 1740. these strang¬ 
ers were not molested. They had to retire, however, three years later when 
Syriam was retaken by Ava. A few years later, in 1753, Negrais was settled 
from Madras. A factory at Bassein had also beep established, but in 1755. 
this was destroyed. A mission under Captain Baker was sent to Ava to 
ask for redress, but got little satisfaction. In 1757, however, another envoy. 
Ensign Lister, obtained leave to open a factory at Bassein. In 1759 Negrais 
was practically abandoned, only a small staff remaining to look after the 
buildings. Soon afterwards the entire population of the island, including 
ten Europeans, was murdered. The Envoy sent to ask for redress got no 
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satisfaction and Bassein was then abandoned. Some trade, however, was 
still carried on with Rangoon, "until 1794, the merchants doing little busi¬ 
ness,” Mr. Clifford says, but it is evident that trade did not entirely cease in 
1794, though, after that it may have been irregular and intermittent. The 
resident European merchants may have been few in number and of little 
account. Mr. Gouger speaks rather contemptuously of those there in his 
time just before the first war. But F. Sangermano was in Burma from 1783 
till 1807, and in the preface to his book, we are told that he “ was well known 
to the foreigners who frequented Rangoon, particularly to the English.” 
These English were, no doubt, the officers and supercargoes of the ships going 
to Rangoon for timber, as well as any traders actually resident in the place. 
These ships would take goods for sale in Burma. Moreover, the Indian 
Government was sufficiently interested in Burma to pay F. Sangermano a 
pension for life in recognition of his services in preparing for them a chart 
of the port of Rangoon. 

Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries quite a number of 
British traders had thus lived in Burma, or, at least, had visited it either as 
servants of the East India Company or as private merchants. In addition to 
this, various envoys were sent, from time to time, to the Burmese Court. 
Some of the earlier ones have already l>cen mentioned, but there were others 
right up to the beginning of the nineteenth century. The last of these envoys 
was Captain Canning who went twice, but, on the second occasion, in 1812, 
did not get further than Rangoon. In addition to this, by the end of the 
eighteenth century, this Company’s territory had extended to the borders of 
Burma, so, from all these sources one would have thought that the East India 
Company should have had a fair knowledge of the country. Yet, in his ac¬ 
count of the first Burmese war, Colonel Laurie says:—“ Almost totally un¬ 
acquainted with the character and resources of the country into which our 
arms were to be carried—unaware of the nature of the climate, which in the 
marshy districts scarcely yielded to Walcheren in the pestiferous quality of 
the atmosphere—the Government entered upon its arrangements with a reck¬ 
lessness of expense and a disregard of the future, which ignorance might ac¬ 
count for, if it did not wholly excuse.” 

Certainly Government should have known that they could scarcely have 
chosen a worse season of the year in which to commence a campaign than 
the beginning of the rainy season. Apparently, they had no idea of what 
that season is in Lower Burma. Colonel Laurie has a very exaggerated idea 
of the “pestiferous atmosphere” of the country. Many Europeans now 
live in it for long periods without incurring any serious diminution of health. 
But the mortality from sickness among the troops in the first war was enor¬ 
mous. The Deputy Adjutant-General drew up a return showing that in the 
first year of the war, while only three and a half per cent, of the troops were 
killed in action, forty-five per cent, perished from disease. Colonel Laurie 
admits that the difficulty in getting supplies contributed to this heavy mor¬ 
tality. In the second year the difficulty about supplies was overcome, but the 
record of mortality from disease for the whole campaign is appalling. Al¬ 
though the Native troops exceeded the British force very greatly in number 
the mortality among the Europeans was 3,029 against 1,305 among the 
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Indians. These figures are exclusive of those killed in action. This differ¬ 
ence may be due in part to the Indians having acquired through generations 
a greater power of resistance to malaria, but it was probably due very largely 
also to the simpler diet and simpler life of the Indian troops. A hundred 
years ago the mortality among Europeans throughout the East was always 
very heavy, and when one reads accounts of the way in which they lived one 
does not wonder at this. Heavy meat meals and a good deal of alcohol may 
be faced with less danger in cold climates, especially if accompanied by plenty 
of active exercise. But in the tropics it is very different. These poor British 
Tommies were, probably, unsuitably clad, unsuitably fed. got too much 
alcohol, and, while in barracks at least, got little regular exercise. The know¬ 
ledge of surgery and of medicine was also very defective judged by modern 
standards. The Indian Government cannot be blamed, of course, for not 
being a century in advance of their own time in knowledge of hygiene, sani¬ 
tation, medicine and surgery; but after two centuries of intermittent peaceful 
penetration of Burma, they should have known more about the country, its 
climate and its people than they did. 

The Indian Government being itself so ignorant of Burma, private 
traders would naturally know even less; and as the East India Company look¬ 
ed on them as interlopers, it would not be very ready to impart any inform¬ 
ation it had. It was not until 1833 that trade in India was really free to the 
private merchant; and then only because the Company’s charter was renewed 
on the express condition that the Company should abandon its own trade and 
permit Europeans to settle freely in India. It is true that twenty years earlier, 
in 1813. trade had been declared open under certain restrictions; but Mr. 
Gouger has left an account of the handicap under which the private trader 
had to compete with the Company’s commercial agent. The private trader 
may have made an advance for certain produce to be delivered to him, but 
if the Company’s agent demanded the produce it was useless for the seller to 
plead a prior sale. ’A rupee was thrown into his house, and when the time 
came, the produce had to be delivered to the Company’s agent, the private 
trader losing his advance and having practically no redress. One wonders 
that any one should risk private trading under such a handicap, but, when a 
deal did come off without any hitch, the profits were, doubtless, very hand¬ 
some. 

Mr. Gouger, apparently at the age of 19 or 20, had started as a private 
trader in competition with the Company’s agent. The produce they were both 
after was the raw silk of a district in Bengal. After two or three years’ ex¬ 
perience of this, his health broke down and the doctor advised a change of 
climate. A friend offered to finance a trading venture to Burma and young 
Gouger jumped at this chance of getting the required change of climate and 
of finding at the same time an escape from the unequal competition with the 
Company’s agent. The chief difficulty was to find out anything about Burma 
and its requirements. The only information available was that contained in 
the published accounts of the missions of Colonel Symes and of Captain Cox. 
These were not very informative or encouraging but it was thought that a 
mercantile mission would l)e received more cordially than a political one. 
Three thousand pounds were spent in the purchase of a trial consignment of 
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goods, but with little knowledge of vvliat were the most suitable goods to 
select for the Burmese market. With these Mr. Gouger sailed at the end of 
June, 1822, and arrived in Rangoon about the middle of July. He could have 
made a handsome profit by selling his consignment at once in Rangoon, but 
thought it better to go on to the capital to test trade and its possibili¬ 
ties there. He was received in the most friendly way at the Burmese Court, 
and his goods realised eight thousand pounds, a very handsome profit indeed. 
But the difficulty lay in getting the money out of the country. The 
authorities would not permit the export of gold or silver. Teak timber was 
almost the only article which could be freely exported, and he had no means 
of getting ships to carry away eight thousand pounds worth of that. Event¬ 
ually he got over the difficulty, by bribery apparently, and the results were so 
satisfactory that in July, 1823, he returned to Burma with a larger and more 
suitable consignment of goods. This venture proved as great a success as 
the former 011c but liefore the profit could be realised and smuggled out of 
the country, war was declared and the unfortunate merchant was thrown 
into prison where he remained until the end of the war. 

It is worth noting that on both occasions he started from Calcutta during 
the rains and had no difficulty in securing a passage. Moreover, on the 
second visit, the Captain was able to take the ship up to Rangoon himself as 
no pilot was available at the mouth of the river. It is evident that vessels 
sailed between Indian ports and Rangoon fairly frequently though the Com¬ 
pany had no Resident in Burma, and the few Europeans living in Rangoon 
seem, with some notable exceptions, to have been rather a shady lot. Mr. 
Gouger contrasts the contemptuous treatment they received from the local 
authorities with his own reception at the capital and says this was “ partly 
their own fault, for it must be admitted that the unruly conduct of some of 
them tended rather to invite oppression than to inspire respect.” 

In reading such accounts as are readily accessible of life in these times, 
one is struck, not only by the lack of information about Burma on the part 
of both Government officials and private traders, though peaceful penetration 
had been carried on for two centuries; but also by the boldness—one might 
almost say the recklessness of life—evinced by the sailors of the time. 
During the present European war the sailors in our mercantile marine have 
proved conclusively that officers and men are as brave and as ready to face 
risks as their predecessors were. But in the present day no respectable ship¬ 
ping company would send men to sea. on ships so ill-equipped as some of 
these vessels were a century or more ago. Doubtless, many of these ships went 
down leaving no survivor to tell the tale of their sufferings. In other cases, 
where one or more survivors did reach land, the record has been lost. Such 
risks were all in the day’s work, and seem to have been regarded lightly 
enough. But, thanks to the Clan Mackay Society, one such record has been 
preserved and published in book form. The book, however, may not be readily 
accessible in Burma, so I give the essential facts of the wreck as described 
in a letter written by the second mate, William Mackay, to his father. It is 
said that Lord Byron, when a boy, read the pamphlet describing this wreck, 
and that the memory of it suggested the verses in “ Don Juan ” beginning.:— 

“ There were two fathers in this ghastly crew.” 
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Mr. Mackay describes himself as a “ subject and servant of the East 
India Company,” so, presumably, the vessel, in which he sailed on this ill- 
fated voyage, belonged to the Company also. He tells his father that “ for 
reasons with which you are already acquainted,” he had left his ship at Ran¬ 
goon and joined the “ Juno ” as second mate. The Captain was Alexander 
Bremner and the ship was taking in a cargo of teak-wood for Madras. The 
" Juno ” was “ a ship of 450 tons burthen, very much out of repair, and in 
all respects badly provided for sea.” The crew consisted of fifty-three men, 
chiefly lascars, with a few Europeans. There were also some Malays to 
assist in working the ship, and the Captain had brought his wife and her maid, 
the latter being “ a young woman of the country,” but whether that means of 
Burma or of India is not clear. Altogether there were seventy-two persons 
on board. They sailed from Rangoon on 29th May, 1795, that is at the very 
beginning of the rains, in a small ship “ very much out of repair and in all 
respects badly provided for sea.” They had bad luck almost from the start. 
The ship struck a sand-bank and they feared she would upset at low water, 
so they struck top-gallant yards and masts to relieve her of as much top weight 
as possible. She tloatcd off, however, with the flood; so they pressed on to 
deep water. On 1st June a gale commenced with a very high sea. The gale 
lasted for six days and the vessel sprung a leak. During these six days the 
pumps had to be kept going constantly and the pump gear frequently got out 
of order. There was no carpenter on board and scarcely any carpenter's 
tools. The pumps sucked up the sand ballast and they could hit on no expedi¬ 
ent to prevent this. The sand, of course, choked the pumps. 

On 6th June the gale abated and they were then able to patch up the 
leak by nailing some tarred canvas and oakum on it with sheet lead over all. 
This reduced the pumping required to once in every watch and might have 
served for the voyage in fair weather but that was not to l>e counted on in 
June. Mr. Mackay says:—“We must all have been infatuated when we 
imagined that a piece of canvas, though it might exclude the water in moder¬ 
ate weather, could sufficiently secure such a leak as ours when the ship should 
come to labour.” Certainly they should have tried to reach Rangoon again, 
but they were foolhardy and went on. Six days later, on 12th June, another 
severe gale commenced. “ From the beginning of it the ship made more 
water than she had done before, and one experienced the same distressing 
consequences, the choking of the pumps and destruction of the pump gear 

.Towards the 16th, almost exhausted with fatigue and want of 

rest, we began to entertain serious apprehensions for our safety.” They then 
determined to set all the sail the ship could carry so as to reach the nearest 
port on the Coromandel Coast. 

The incessant labour at the pumps, however, prevented the necessary 
attention to the sails, “ so that before the 18th, they were all blown away from 
the yards, except the foresail, with which we lay to till the 20th at noon, being 
in lat. 17 0 io' N. and (by reckoning) about 9 0 W. of Cape Negrais.” They 
hauled up the foresail and kept before the wind under bare poles, uniting in 
a general effort at the pumps. By eight in the evening the water had reached 
the lower deck and the crew “ were clamorous for getting out the boats, 
which we knew could be of no service, as we had only an old jolly-boat and 
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a six-oared pinnace, both shattered and leaky.” They cut away the main 
mast to lighten the ship, but “ unfortunately the wreck of the mast falling in 
board, in the confusion this occasioned the men at the helm let the ship broach 
to, and the sea made a fair passage over all.” They thought that the ship was 
going to the bottom, not realising, apparently, that a vessel laden with teak 
could not sink, or that the sand ballast would now serve a good purpose by 
maintaining the ship’s upright position. It was submerged, however, suffici¬ 
ently to bring the upper deck under water, so the only place of safety was on 
the masts. “ Captain Bremner, his wife, myself and a few others then got 
into the mizentop. All the rest clung about the mizen rigging, except one 
man, who happening to be forward at the time, gained the foretop.” Imagine 
the position on that night of 20th June, 1795. The “ Juno ” floating but all 
except the masts under water, seventy one persons on the mizentop or cling¬ 
ing to the mizen rigging and one man on the foretop. No chance of obtaining 
food; very little likelihood of being rescued by a passing ship; and no means 
of directing the ship’s course towards land. “ The shrieks of the women and 
of the lascars added to the general horror. Some voluntarily yielded to their 
fate at once, while others, unable to keep their hold, were washed out of the 
rigging.From want of room in the mizen some of the men quitted it, in¬ 

tending to swim forward to the foretop, and three or four lost their lives in 
the attempt.” When rain fell they were able to get some fresh water by suck¬ 
ing their wet clothes; but, in spite of this, they suffered grievously from 
thirst. Mr. Mackay says, however, that he and many others found some 
relief by dipping a waist coat in the sea and then putting it on next the skin. 
His theory is that the pores of the skin absorbed the sea-water leaving the 
salt on the surface and he declares that he owed his life to this device. 

On 25th June the first two deaths from exposure and privation occurred. 
On or about the same date, Captain Bremner and some others went away on 
a small raft they had made, but in two days they had exhausted their strength, 
and having drifted back to the ship, were glad to return to the rigging. After 
this Captain Bremner became delirious, causing considerable trouble to the 
others until death released him on 1st July. About this time too Mr. Mackay 
says he found relief from drinking salt water. Believing this to be injurious 
he had so far resisted the temptation, but, “ unable to endure the parching 
heat of my stomach and bowels, and, thinking my dissolution at hand, I went 
down to indulge myself with a last draught, and drank perhaps nearly two 
quarts. To my great astonishment, instead of injuring it revived both my 
strength and spirits; but still considering it as certain poison, I every moment 
expected my last agonies to begin. In this too I was mistaken. I got a second 
sleep and my inward heat abated; I felt stronger; and, though it purged and 
griped me violently, the inconvenience was trivial when compared with the 
benefit that always resulted from it.” 

After Captain Bremner’s return with the.raft, the first mate, Mr. Wade, 
prevailed on two Italian helmsmen, two Malays and three or four lascars to 
join him in a second attempt to reach land in that way. They were soon lost 
sight of and were never heard of again. Meantime the numbers decreased, 
deaths occurring from time to time. Mr. Mackay specially noticed that it 
was not always the strongest who held out longest. He instances two cases 
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which had attracted his attention for another reason. One was Mr. Wade’s 
servant, a stout and healthy boy, who died early and almost without a groan. 
This lad’s father was on board but seemed indifferent to his fate. Another 
lad of the same age, “'but of a less promising appearance, held out much 
longer.” This boy’s father was on board also, but he nursed his son with 
unremitting care until the end and then lay down and died himself two days 
later. This is the incident which is supposed .to have suggested Lord Byron’s 
lines. 

By 10th July the ship had drifted to the coast of Arakan and the follow¬ 
ing morning struck on a rock. The ebb tide left the deck almost dry, so the 
few survivors were able to get into the gunroom. There they found three or 
four cocoanuts but nothing else of any use to them. The cocoanuts were 
shared and eaten but, though there could have been little more than a mouthful 
for each, this meal seems to have disagreed with them. Then they saw 
“ something like men ” walking on the shore but failed to attract their atten¬ 
tion, so six of the stoutest lascars, with the help of a small spar each, set out 
for the shore and managed to reach it. This reduced the party on board to 
eight persons, Mr. Mackay himself, Mrs. Bremner and her maid, two old men, 
two boys and a middle aged man who had been ill in bed for some days before 
he had to take refuge on the mizentop. There were thus only fourteen sur¬ 
vivors out of the seventy-two who had left Rangoon. On 13th July, they 
were able to see that some natives on shore had found the lascars and were 
cooking food for them. This emboldened Mr. Mackay and his servant to 
attempt to reach the shore with the aid of two planks. In this they succeeded, 
though Mr. Mackay lost his clothes on the way and landed badly bruised on 
the rocks and quite naked. He speaks very gratefully of the kindness of a 
Burman who took off his own “ turban ” and gave it to him to put round his 
loins. The rest of the people on shore were, apparently, Chittagonians and 
they showed but little kindness or sympathy. Mrs. Bremner had had thirty 
rupees in her pocket when they had to take refuge on the mizentop. No one 
else had any money at all, and in the early days of their sojourn on the 
mizentop, Mrs. Bremner’s wealth had been a standing joke. The Chitta¬ 
gonians, hearing that she had money, schemed to get it for themselves, but 
the Burman having overheard their plans, saved the two women himself with¬ 
out asking for any reward. During the following night the ship broke «n 
two, but the upper part floated in so near that the two men who still remained 
on board were able to wade to the beach. - 

The rupees Mrs. Bremner had held on to now came in useful. She 
was able to pay for food and to hire porters to carry herself and her maid. 
“ On the 17th we began our journey—Mrs. Bremner and her maid on litters— 
myself, two boys and the gunner on foot. The rest of our companions, being 
all Moor men, had from the first attached themselves to the natives, and now 
remained behind with them.” Except from the Burman, the party seem to 
have received very little kindness from the people they first met On the 
journey Mr. Mackay was unable to keep up with the others and soon lost 
sight of them, but he fell in with a Portuguese pedlar, a native of Chittagong, 
who was going to Arakan with goods for sale. This man washed the 
wounds he had received in coming ashore; encouraged him to continue his 
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journey; gave him food to take with him; and, recommending him to the care 
of the Virgin, hurried him away so that he might reach a hut two miles off 
before dark. On arriving there, Mr. Mackay found the rest of his party. 
Soon after leaving this halting place, they were overtaken by six lascars who 
had originally stayed behind at the scene of the wreck. They also had met 
the Portuguese pedlar who “ reproached them for their inhumanity to me, 
and told them that I was a great man, though now in distress, and that the 
Governor of Giittagong would call them to a severe account for their con¬ 
duct. This intelligence produced a wonderful change in their behaviour.” 

After various hardships and misadventures the party reached a village 
only four miles from Ramoo. As they knew that a detachment of the Com¬ 
pany’s troops was stationed at Ramoo they were anxious to reach that place 
as quickly as possible. But the zemindar of the village, though he treated 
them well and supplied them plentifully with provisions, put all sorts of 
obstacles in the way of their continuing their journey It was evident that 
he had some motive for this which he would not divulge. Eventually he 
told Mr. Mackay that he was afraid the Magistrate at Chittagong might hold 
him responsible for the plunder of the wreck, so he asked for a certificate that 
he had had nothing to do with that. After some hesitation Mr. Mackay gave 
him that. What exactly the man meant to do with this certificate is not 
quite clear, but his promise to forward the party to Ramoo on receipt of it 
was not fulfilled. Fortunately for the shipwrecked party, however, this 
certificate, by some mistake, came into the hands of Lieutenant Towers who 
was in command of the troops at Ramoo. He at once despatched a havildar 
and two sepoys to bring the party to Ramoo, which they reached on 23rd 
July. Then every thing possible was done to alleviate their sufferings and on 
26th July they started for Giittagong arriving there two days later. Rest 
and good living soon restored Mr. Mackay to health and strength, and on 
8th August, lie started again for the scene of the wreck which he reached on 
the 17th August. Rain rather hindered work at first, but by 6th October, 
the timber was all landed and piled up on shore. The wreck was burned to 
get at the iron work, which was collected and by 25th November, all was 
shipped in the “ Restoration ” in which Mr. Mackay also proceeded to Calcutta 
arriving there on 12th December. 

The sufferings of the survivors on board the “ Juno ” from thirst have 
already been described; but they were also cut off from all food, as that was 
inaccessible when the ship was • submerged on 20th June, and except for a 
mouthful of cocoanut each a day or two before landing, they had no food 
until 13th July. It seems incredible that they should have lived for three 
weeks entirely without food. Speaking of the early days of their hunger, 
Mr. Mackay says :—“ I confess it was my intention, as well as that of the 
rest, to prolong my existence by the only means that seemed likely to occur, 
eating the flesh of any whose life might terminate before my own.” This 
intention, however, does not seem to have been carried out, before 1st July 
any way. Mr. Mackay says his recollection of the incidents after that, 
except that of the two fathers and their sons, is rather obscured. Whether 
they resorted to cannibalism or not, fourteen persons did survive, though in 
a deplorable state of weakness. Mr. Mackay completely recovered and was 
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soon after in the thick of other adventures at sea, but these have no connec¬ 
tion with Burma. Mrs. Bremner recovered her health and spirits and mar¬ 
ried again. Mr. Mackay’s boy was none the worse, but absolutely refused to 
go to sea again. The most remarkable case, however, is that of the man 
who was ill in bed even before the wreck. This man was unable to go to 
Ramoo with the others, but remained at the place of the wreck. When Mr. 
Mackay embarked in the “ Restoration,” he took this man with him and left 
him in the hospital at Calcutta, still in much the same condition as when he 
had landed from the wreck. 

The whole narrative is very interesting and I know of no reason to doubt 
its main facts at least. Many of the sailing vessels of that time were prob¬ 
ably as little fitted to face the South-West monsoon as the “ Juno " was, and 
many of them must have gone down and never been heard of again. The 
narrative shows also that at the end of the eighteenth century, British ships 
were in the habit of visiting Rangoon. Mr. Mackay has not a word to say 
about that port, apparently taking it for granted that it was well known. 
One would like to know also what the “ Juno’s ” cargo of teak was worth. 
The East India Company considered it valuable enough to send the “ Resto¬ 
ration ” to salve it. Yet, about a quarter of a century later, Mr. Gouger 
dismisses the idea of converting into timber the £8000 he had realised on his 
first trading venture to Burma, in these words;—“ Besides, how- many huge 
ships w'ill it require to carry away £8000 worth of timber, and what the loss 
and delay in effecting it? ” 

Mr. Mackay concludes his letter to his father by subscribing himself 
“Your dutiful and affectionate Son.” I wonder how many grown up sons 
in the present day bring in the “ dutiful ” in concluding their letters to their 
fathers. 

J. Stuart, 
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BURMESE PROVERBS AND SAYINGS. * 


Solomon as well as Quintilian holds that “ a proverb is one man’s wit and 
all men’s wisdom,” while Aristotle in his “ Rhetoric ” speaks of proverbs as 
“the undeniable testimonies of truth.” This is emphatically true of the 
©o3Dt^ or Burmese proverbs with which our literature is bestrewn in gay 
profusion. Their dignity, their importance and their usefulness cannot 
therefore be doubted. They embody the learning of the ancients and are 
the living monuments of the children of wisdom of all times. They affect 
human nature and human life, customs and conduct, manners and morals, 
and are, in truth, for the guidance of all generations. Those that relate to 
morals guide us in life, and their truth is undeniable. Those that treat of 
commonplaces are to a great degree truisms inasmuch as they are the results 
of everyday experience. 

Moreover, proverbs serve as ornaments of speech and arguments of 
wisdom, and so they help us in the art of speaking and writing. But we 
should be on our guard. They may not be used too frequently. “ A formal 
fool speaks naught but proverbs.” Properly speaking, they should be intro¬ 
duced only at the right moment and should leave no impression of superfluity. 
In other words, they should just fit the occasion. It would do us good to 
study the following:— 

If you would speak well, note old sayings. 

If you would have justice, go to the court. 

od<£$odo 5 cx>£S'i o 5 coo*c^ c^Se^cajoc^oD Heighten not your 

words, lest you should slip with your tongue. Venture not in the dark on an 
old bridge, lest you should slip with your feet. 

The earliest known writer of proverbs is Kandavv Mingyaung 
Sayadaw of Taungdwin in the Magwe District. He presented a letter to 
King Narapadi—better known as the Shwcgu Dayaka—the fifth king of the 
Mohnyin line, who ruled at Ava from 863 B. E. to 888 B. E. (1501-1526 
A. D.). The letter contains moral precepts in the form of proverbial sayings 
enjoining rules of conduct in life, and is known as 

or the letter of Kandaw Mingyaung Sayadaw. Now, it may be said that 
with this letter a new era dawned in the history of Burmese literature with 
regard to proverbs; for, as will be seen later on, it forms the basis of all later 
writers on the subject. The Sapadaw is styled after the name of the kyaung 
which was built for him at Taungdwin by a paternal aunt of the King. 
There exists a commentary on the letter, but we know nothing of the commen¬ 
tator beyond the fact that he was a native of Taungdwin—a place noted for 
wen of learning. The sage sayings of the Sayadaw are very instructive. 
Here are a few examples:— 

ocoi:£>cl)oc$}$§» Wish not for a thing which is not given. 

ocotot>r£)o:£jj§« Speak not unless questioned. 


Compare also on the same subject Journal Vol. IV, pp. 121 , ft.—Editor. 
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ocoTobf^w^oijSii Visit not without invitation. 

«g^rfiooDJj§» Eat not anything which you do not relish. 

uuQ 5 £>r$«sQo$$§« Pluck not unripe fruits. 

c$o 5 c 8 o$cjccoD£a>§cS'' Silence is worth a thousand pieces of gold or 
silver; or "Silence is golden.” 

After the Sayadaw we have no one who deserves mention in connection 
with the literature of proverbs until the appearance of two famous writers— 
Monywe Sayadaw and Kyigan Koyingyi of Monywe and Kyigan villages 
respectively. These villages are now in the Monywa Township of the Lower 
Chindwin District. 

The former, like Kandaw Mingyaung Sayadaw, was an eminent 
priest who presented to King Bagyidaw in 1189 B. E. (1827 A. D.) an 
address which was afterwards known as ^cg*a>cpco> 5 co^ooo '(l etter of 
Monywe Sayadaw). A commentary on it was written by the Sayadaw himself 
in 1194 B. E. (1834 A. D.) under the title of cpcaoolorq|Si (Precepts for 
Kings.) 

Kyigan Koyingyi was a novice in the priesthood. He is the author 
of a well-known letter addressed to the same monarch who was the then 
reigning sovereign of Ava and a descendant of the most powerful Burmese 
king, viz. Alaungpaya, whose dynasty began in 1114 B. E. (1753 A. D.) and 
lasted for 133 years. 

The Sayadaw’s address contains instructions of life with examples of 
justice and of virtue drawn from the Jatakas (Buddha's birth stories). He 
begins his exhortations to the king by saying ©00008;$* 

«a> 5 n o>@$ccoocq] 8 foqeoTc§©cpc 6 < 5 tt etc., (As gold can be re¬ 

fined to the last degree by repeated smelting, so can a man reach the highest 
degree of morality by repeated virtuous efforts which can be accomplished 
by associating with the wise). He next gives illustrations in support of his 
admonitions and of some other points touching upon the regular conduct of 
a noble and benevolent life. These illustrations forming as they do a record 
of some of the noble deeds of Lord Buddha in his previous existences are cast 
into a string of proverbial metaphors. They are couched in an elegant style 
and serve, at the same time, as wise counsels to rulers and to all men alike. 

The aphoristic sayings of the novice deal in general with the practical 
wisdom of life and prudential considerations. The first and foremost among 
them is that in which he warns against the vices of mankind. Regarding 
friendship he says— 

A man may 

have a very strong attachment to you and yet he would seldom risk himself 
when you are faced by an enemy. 

To this we find a parallel in “ Friends stand afar off when a man is in 
adversity.” It may be compared also with another English saying which 
runs—“ In the adversity of our best friends we often find something that is 
not exactly displeasing.” Both this saying and the aphorism of the novice 
reveal the frailty of the human mind which leans towards that defect which 
may rightly be termed “ selfishness.” They also remind us of the following 
passage in Bacon’s “ Architecture of fortune ”:— 
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“ To follow that ancient precept, not construed to any point of perfidi¬ 
ousness, but only to caution and moderation, that we are to treat our friend 
as if he might one day be a foe, and our foe as if he should one day be friend.” 

Further, the novice’s idea may best be understood by the following which 
appears in La Rochefoucald’s “ Moral Reflections ” viz., “ Friendship is only 
a reciprocal conciliation of interests, a mutual exchange of good offices; it is 
a species of commerce out of which self-love always intends to make some¬ 
thing.” 

And we all know the common saying—“ A friend in need is a friend 
indeed.” Another saying has it that “ A friend is never known till a man 
have need.” 

The novice thus tells us the whole truth. Indeed friendship cannot exist 
without reciprocal self sacrifice. 

The following are a few more examples of similar caution:— 

He may be devoted to his master, and yet he is 

unfaithful. 

goo§coD$<»g 5 !coc£gSboDg 5 » He may lie clever, and yet he sometimes 
lacks foresight. 

The facts which everyone should keep in mind are expressed thus:— 
Where there is affection there is love. 

There is no stem without a root. 

coco£§503ccgi" When there is doubt there is deliberation. 

These may 1 )C usefully compared again with the modern saying:— 

<^65c?oTi»^»^o5^co^o3^'W93oboooTnoc^oSa5oco^8Q (There is no decom¬ 
posed body which will not float on water; there is no truth which will not 
spread far and wide); and also with the well-known English proverbs:— 
“ There is no smoke without fire. There is no strong rumour without some 
ground for it.” 

The novice does not touch upon matrimonial matters probably because 
he was in holy orders. But Paukkan Maung Cho, another writer of proverbs 
of Kyigan’s period has given us a pungent and expressive saying alluding to 
friendship, relationship and marriage which we can hear often now from the 
mouths of our old dames, viz.:— 

©jgcrooStcgfcoocooS* {^(cgoSagSccoccooStn 8 o 9 CODo£icg)£:»§$* n c oSocmSi 

The utmost help that may be expected from a true friend is one sate 
(i|64th part of a basket); from a wealthy relative one salaung (pot lid) of 
rice; and from good parents social standing; but real prosperity belongs only 
to her who has a good husband. 

Maung Cho was a native of Paukkan (now Pagan) in the Myingyan 
District. He and his two brothers wrote a letter to their uncle, a Buddhist 
monk—U Ya by name—who probably was anxious to see them get on in life. 
They therefore expressed in their letter their knowledge of human life and 
human nature which they had learned by experience and study showing pre¬ 
sumably that they were perfect men of the world. 

The exact date of the letter is not known. But it may be presumed that 
it was written after and not before Kyigan’s letter; as very little is known 
of Maung Cho while the novice is widely known as one of the learned literary 
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men of his time. Apart from this fact, most of the ideas and thoughts in 
Maung Cho’s letter either correspond to, or are identical with, those of the 
novice. The former however had added, as a later writer would do, several 
of his own ideas. And the reason for assigning him to the same period as 
Kyigan and Monywe is that letters of this class are known to revive only in 
that period after a lapse of nearly three centuries since the composition of the 
letter of Kandaw Mingyaung Sayadaw, the first of its kind in the literature 
of proverbial sayings. 

Another well-known personage noted for wise sayings is one U Paw U, 
a contemporary of the two last mentioned sages. He flourished during three 
successive regimes under Alaungpaya’s dynasty, i. e. from 1143 B. £. to 1207 
B. E. (17S1-1843 A. D.). 

At first he was ^o* 5 co> 5 {c§* (royal spokesman), and thereafter Prime 
Minister under king Bodawpaya, founder of Amarapura. He next became 
successively Commander-in-chief of the army of King Bagyidaw (also 
known as Pan-nan-shin), and Head of the Judiciary in the reign of Konbaung 
Min who is also called Shwebo Min. He was a man of great literary attain¬ 
ments and merits to which he owed all his high offices. He was thoroughly 
conversant with history while his knowledge of the Tipitakas (Buddhist 
scriptures) was of no mean degree. But he was more of a humorous speaker 
than a writer. His memories have only lately appeared in print under the 
title of iooo 5 gs^*coT|*cojoo 5 c^ttt or oD8oag^o^|cooo^$iii. They con¬ 
tain a collection of his addresses to his sovereigns and are full of historical 
allusions, humorous and figurative expressions, maxims &c. Some of them 
are in verse. 

He once outwitted King Bagyidaw who was very pleased with the find¬ 
ing of a egcoego said to have been dropped on the platform of the Aungmye- 
lawka Pagoda by Sakra or Chief of the celestial beings in the Tavatimsa heav¬ 
en. Now, a egeogp is a thin gold leaf on which something has been inscribed 
for the benefit of mankind. But the one in question was only a small sheet 
of ordinary white Burmese parabaik or paper made from bamboo. In spite 
of this fact, the king entertained a belief that his glory forced Sakra’s hands 
and made him send the cgoo<jp to warn the people of the diseases which would 
carry them off if they did not become more pious. Thus the king flattered 
himself that Sakra had rendered him service in the cause of religion. 

When the egeoego was shown to U Paw U for opinion he merely praised 
the genius of those who had written it for their mechanical skill, to wit their 
fine handwriting, the correctness of their spelling and what not. And when 
asked why he had not extolled Sakra, the author, he rejoined that he thought 
that Sakra was a hen-pecked husband, because he was not allowed by his wives 
—for he has several wives such as Thusita, Thunanda &c.—to spend even a 
few ticals of gold for his so-called cgoog^D" He further said that above all 
he would lik<; to bestow more praise on the Shatis who had found their way 
to the Tavatimsa heaven, and sold their bamboo paper to Sakra. 

It may be mentioned here that in those days, paper was manufactured 
from bamboo pulp and sold by Shans only. 
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It may not be out place here to point out that literature was in a highly 
flourishing state during the reigns of the three kings named above. Among 
other verse-writers of the period, we may mention Me Pyu, Me Nyo, the 
second Nawade, Letwe Thondara, Twinthin Mingyi, Mingyi U Sa, U Aung 
Do, Shwedaung Nandathu, Pothudaw U Min and Sazodaw U Min. Under 
Konbaung Min even his queen, Ma Mya Gale, took to writing some poems 
which are held in great esteem among the modern writers. 

The famous Thingaza Sayadaw who flourished in King Mindon's time 
was as apt as U Paw U at speaking. 

This venerable monk was very fond of introducing into his conversation 
with great propriety witty expressions, proverbial sayings, similes or the 
like. He thus ljecame widely known throughout Burma as the best conversa¬ 
tionalist of his time, yea, it was pre-eminently the readiness of his wit which 
gave rise to his fame. He was much honoured by the king who was often 
pleased with him for his retorts and repartees in conversation. 

It is said that he was once invited to the palace and requested by His 
Majesty to clear up a knotty point in regard to the miracle which enabled Lord 
Buddha, though 18 cubits in height, to walk al>out at will inside a very tiny 
mustard seed. The Sayadaw did not hesitate a moment but promptly explain¬ 
ed away the difficulty by comparing the miraculous view of the holy sage with 
the telescopic view of Mandalay Hill, a prominent feature of the city 
easily seen from the palace. Thus the query which is said to have been asked 
by the then British ambassador at the Burmese Court (Sir A. Phayre) was 
answered satisfactorily. 

Almost a complete record of his conversations alluding to similar inci¬ 
dents and forming his memoirs can now be found in a book entitled 

which also contains the memoirs of some other learned 
ayadaws of lesser fame. 

Pothudaw U Ponnya, a well-known modern writer also produced a let¬ 
ter similar to those of the earlier writers already discussed. It contains in¬ 
structions to his pupils—l>e they far or near—and can match the earlier ones 
in form and style. He rose to fame as a man of letters at the same time as 
Thingaza Sayadaw in the late King Mindon's reign, and died only a few years 
ago in his native village, Nyungbintha in the Sagaing District. 

It may be observed that many of the sayings found in those letters cited 
are not strictly proverbs in the English sense of the term though they are in 
the Burmese sense. They are mere moral precepts with some proverbial attri¬ 
butes. A Burmese proverb may therefore be taken to be an instructive sen¬ 
tence, phrase, expression, verse or rhyming couplet—short or long—whose 
essential characteristic is figurativeness. 

The idea of forming proverbs into rhyming couplets with explanatory 
endings such as the one given at the beginning of this article seems to l)e of 
very recent date, as they are only to be found in the letter of Pothudaw U 
Ponnya. However we have been able to add to his list of couplets reproduced 
below two more sayings of the same class which are written from memory 
as their originals are not traceable now. But it appears that they are new and 
subsequent to those of U Ponnya in point of time. 
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(1) qc^£*cogS:a}*§«eepr£j£ii rqj:^£rco^»o^tg«tt>oo5j£n 

oqjc^£io^:§cT3r£'Qajq'j£&n 

Spend not all your earnings, lest you should be quickly reduced to 
poverty. 

Pick not up everything that drops off from your hands, lest people 
should laugh at you. 

(2) o£t<^co^i«oqj§n c^Sif^cogiocqj§«i 
o£trf}cqa>jr£a>o5cog5a coStc^cqoD^rSoooSco^a 

Ape not the powers that be, lest you might be punished. 

Snatch not the curry (while eating in company), lest you might be put 
to shame. 

(3) OC»Tot>«Cg0tj6iOO<X!5^>OO0*j£a 
oo^TabcgozcwocooDoSoD^iwco^SaboosooccoOToSoo^M 

Visit not without invitation lest you might get into a vagrant habit. 

Eat not what does not suit you, lest your life might be in danger. 

(4) OOOIOb«C^jS»OCD3SOt«(^J§n 
oc-oaoic^oDc0o£o^oSo3^'Oco3*ot>^o3ccooSooo5a3 g£" 

Speak not unless questioned, lest you might be ignored. 

Swallow not before the food is cold, lest you bum your throat. 

(5) oi*^cop5s«c£St ? §« 

3}td^6itt>9ta>o5:x>g$' qj*<^}cgSiro£|»a>o$oo££™ 

Tread not upon a thorn, lest it prick you. 

Turn not a sorcerer, lest you might be mad. 

(6) - go^cogn>ojtj§u OTo^co05*ooq)|iij£" 

Roll not in ashes, lest your body should itch. 

Roll not in sensual pleasures, lest you should do wrong. 

(7) otjS&ucncSjSa o §££>o«rSj§« 

«^£^>o:r5a>o^oDo5oD^' «^£c&or6cDoa>o$a>g$n 

Ascend not a high object which is not firm, lest you might get a fall. 
Embrace not what is not your own, lest you might get nothing. 


(8) a>cptr£}co£5twcg§coj§" ©ODDtrf}co£§tttcg$c©$§« 

OTCpIfB^^ODCJjoSoDC^OD^Si oa>Dgf^rg^fo^o5ooo5o3^" 

Do not take on extreme view of the religious laws. If you do so, you 
may err. 

Do riot overstate anything. If you do so, you may have cause to blush. 


(9) co^of6gf^co^»w»3ij§« (*»Dc6aj^co£5tooSjj§ 

oo^ooSgr^^£*0^0050d©or 6 ojr^o£*oDo^^oDo 5 oD^» 

Do not smell a (broken) piece of white marble. If you do so, dust may 
get on your nose. 

Do not try to woo and win a girl of the lower country. If you do so, 
you may lose all that you have. 
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( I0 ) 901ol!j£@o 5 a 3 D*ocqoSj§» 

cojpsaotfa g* 001 cqSoDcg&cooSaagSu 9 ol d) 8jS@f^0DD: cqC&ttg $ 

05 o5 03^" 

Do not make love to a man from another village. If you do so, you may 
have to sigh for him. 

Do not wrap up any fowl curry in thin cloth. If you do so, it may get 
soiled. 

The value of proverbs is enhanced by the fact that almost all the popular 
beliefs, customs and superstitions arc embodied in them. 

Even from the short list that we have given, it will be seen that in order 
to be well acquainted with the language of a country, a knowledge of proverbs 
is indispensable. 

From No. 5 of the list, one can learn that people at one time practised 
witch-craft though it is no longer in vogue now; and from Nos. 9 and 10 it 
is clear that wooing and winning was once a very popular custom among all 
classes of the people though it is now gravely discountenanced by the elders 
of the upper class. 

Again from No. 2 it is obvious that under the old regime those who were 
in authority possessed great powers which they could enforce against any 
show of imitating their mode of life. The custom of eating out of the same 
dish by several people is also made manifest by this saying. 

Now, the author of these unique sayings should not be confounded with 
another writer of the same name, namely U Ponnya of Sale, who became 
prominent in the literary world about the same time as the former. The fol¬ 
lowing exquisite couplet was written in praise of U Ponnya of Sale:— 

o$oxo 5 c»idi> qooogyt^oB g$ooDo5ccj:c^csgocco§:9gii (Sale U Ponnya 
as seen in his ringing rhymes is as winning as a tender thabyc bud in a glass 
of cold water.) 

Both these sages were Buddhist priests in their early lives; and when 
they left orders they were still known by their priestly names. But for the 
sake of distinction, the former is styled Pothudaw U Ponnya, and the latter 
who was a native of Sale in the Myingyan District is called Sale U Ponnya. 

This U Ponnya of Sale or Sale U Ponnya, the best known Burmese 
dramatist has also written a number of letters subsequently known as gt 9 g 
cog^ooon (U Ponnya’s letters). They are however of a different type from 
those of the other writers mentioned above, as he docs not pay particular 
attention either to proverbs or proverbial sayings in the manner of the other 
writers. 


Po Byu. 




U PONNYA’S WIZAYA.* 

(an estimate.) 

The play opens with a tragic situation and we are ushered into a world 
of persons in whose actions and motives our interest is roused. A clamouring 
crowd cries against the lawless deeds of Wizaya, the elder son of the King 
of Lalayata and is urgent for redress. The king finding that his son is in 

fault, dispassionately reasons:-oStc§3ga>D"g^^SMoi«33;g8»Dig£n«§D*cp 

(A ruler should love his people as his own son) and orders the instant death 
of Wizaya and his band. The Queen's pleading on her son's behalf is valiant 
but vain. The King silences her by pointing out that love for his subjects 
makes stern measures imperative. When his ministers cite certain instances 
of good old Kings who spared the lives of men, he sets aside his order but 
insists that Wizaya should be sent adrift. His basic motive is the fear lest 
posterity should breathe upon his fair name as witness his own words:— 

ggSrfjqjrScDoSc^n a>CQcp cqoogS* (History shall 
record me as one who loved his son but ruined his country.) 

The strife and stress of the early part of the scene gives us an insight 
into the posture of affairs and promises a tremendous conflict. But we 
receive a startling surprise. The king metes out justice to his son with 
philosophic calm and Wizaya accepts his banishment with blank indifference 
and assures his mother of his perfect readiness to meet his fate. 

05 g£cotj 5 « co 3 og^.» 033*003$ 

(Everything that is seen in the three al>odes is temporal. Since death is the 
common lot, I accept the inevitable without dread.) The king’s unswerving 
devotion to duty does not conflict violently with his paternal love. He 
brushes aside personal considerations with smug self-sat is faction!, and 
remains inflexible to the end. The queen’s staggering sorrow does not reveal 
the emotions contending in her husband’s breast. The present scene is in 
striking contrast with the banishment scene in Richard II (Act I. Scene III). 
Richard banishes his cousin Bolingbrokc the country and the latter replies:— 
Your will lie done: this must mv comfort be, 

That sun that warms you here shall shine on me; 

And those his golden beams to you here lent 
Shall point on me and gild my banishment. 

Gaunt agrees to the banishment of his son Bolingbrokc, but when the 
heavy doom is pronounced, he takes it hard. The following dialogue shows 
the play of emotions in his breast:— 

K. Richard —Thy son is banish’d upon good advice. 

Whereto thy tongue a party-verdict gave: 

Why at our justice seem'st thou then to lour? 

• We publish this article in the hopes that it will evok* replies from lovers of U Ponna. 
Ed lor. 
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Gaunt —Things sweet to taste prove in disgestion sour. 

You urged me as a judge; but I had rather 
You would have bid me argue like a father. 

Moreover, Bolingbroke leaves his country in sullen sorrow. Though 
Wizaya shows no such feelings, he has neither the defiant spirit of Corio- 
lanus who tells his weeping kith and kin:— 

Come, leave your tears: a brief farewell: the beast 
With many heads butts me away, 
nor the chilling bluntness of Kent who fiercely retorts:— 

Fare thee well, king: since thus thou wilt appear, 

Freedom lives hence, and banishment is here. 

The competing forces in the first scene seem to be the king's smarting sense 
of duty and the queen’s living love for her son. 

The second scene merely helps the progress of the play. The Thagyamin 
(king of nats) commissions a nat (fairy) to see that Wizaya arrives safely 
at the Lingadipa Island (Ceylon) which is the haunt of ogres. It is interest¬ 
ing to compare U Ponnya’s use of the supernatural element with that of 
Shakespeare. In Shakespeare, the supernatural never appears as an over¬ 
whelming force though it always gives an added impulse to the inner move¬ 
ments already at work. The ghost confirms Hamlet’s suspicion. When Brutus 
.is troubled by a sense of failure, Caesar’s ghost gives him an ominous warning 
“ Thou shalt see me at Phillipi.” Again the witches merely give utterance to 
the thought that is gathering strength in Macbeth’s bosom. In all Shakes- 
perean tragedies, the result of human action forms the central point. But 
in U Ponnya, supernatural agencies often save men from perils and difficulties 
which are beyond human control. His method appeals immensely to the 
Burmese audience who believe that the deeds done in their past existences 
(karma) exercise, for good or ill, commanding influence on their lives. It 
is similar to the working of fate in the Attic drama. An irresistible power 
superior to man is represented as shaping human destiny. 

In the next scene we see Wizaya arrive at Ceylon by supernatural inter¬ 
vention. Then, the fairy messenger of the Thagyamin appears to Wizaya 
in the guise of a monk and tests his mettle by speaking of the ogres that infest 
the island. Wizaya’s reply shows his dauntless daring:—cogg. 
OT£oSr^oSc^<£oj8"ecocp&go*n8®oD(^o3{^soDo»"Coo3CooxgQ|§[</lo2» n (Of a race 
of kings am I, Wizaya is my name, and dangers I dare.) The nat being 
eminently satisfied with Wizaya’s manliness, gives him holy water and thread 
to charm away the dangers of the land. 

The fourth scene introduces Kuwunna, the niece of the ogre-king of 
Ceylon and glides into the next scene (V) where she disguises herself as a 
Bcikkuni (nun), seizes two of Wizaya’s followers, and at last encounters 
Wizaya himself who at once unmasks her. This scene seems to be the most 
effective. The verbal thrust and parry between Wizaya and Kuwunna lays 
bare to a certain extent the graduation of profound hatred into unctuous 
admiration. Wizaya at first threatens to kill Kuwunna out of hand, but at 
last spares her life on being promissed the overlordship of the island. Then, 
she transforms herself into a woman of bewitching beauty. She reminds us 
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strongly of Marlowe’s Helen “ clad in the the beauty of a thousand stars,” 
and the description given of her is picturesquely splendid: oocoocgcoF cgcccgo 
(xcgonc@cOTc^.^.coc^cTiSio^"5jc^6*cgc^ngc@»^. (Frail as a flower wrought in 
silver is thy fair form. We gaze on thy beaming face and are loth to look 
away.) Indeed, it challenges comparison with Marlowe’s close-knit lines:— 
Was this the face that launch’d a thousand ships. 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium? 

Sweet Helen, make me immortal with a kiss. 

It is small wonder that Wizaya becomes a slave to her charms. She ex¬ 
presses her doubts about his good faith. But he drives away her fears and 
professes his undying love. 

In scene VI the ogre-king of Lingadipa celebrates his marriage in state 
in the ethereal regions. The tension is low, but it prepares us for the crisis 
depicted in the next scene (VII) where Wizaya rises to the height of his 
power by the help of Kuwunna. It is agreed upon that Kuwunna should join 
the aerial crowd in high carnival, and that Wizaya should send his superna¬ 
tural arrow at a given signal. The Prince on hearing her voice, draws his bow 
in the direction from which the voice proceeded. The shaft strikes home and 
kills the ogre-king. Thus, Wizaya obtains a complete sway over the island. 
Here, we come to the climax of the play. Kuwunna’s misgivings prove too 
true. Wizaya makes his ministers go in search of a princess who should be 
his consort. They arrive at the court of the king of Maduya and ask him to 
bestow his daughter's hand on Wizaya. Contrary feelings invade the king’s 
breast. He has no desire to send his daughter away to a far-off isle, yet ; s 
unwilling to give a blank refusal. He at last gives his consent on grounds 
of political expediency and apprises his daughter of the fact. Her appeal 
goes straight to our hearts. c§*cco 5 co 5 "cgcx>c£cooSr^" 03 *o 5 qScot<-a)cg|$tc^co*ooS 
cgiOsccpcroSofi (Dread 

Sire, thy darling child departs to a distant land by dire decree. Ah me! Wild 
fears surge in my stormy breast.) The Princess as well as her father presents 
a somewhat interesting psychological study. But we are given only a ghostly 
glimpse of the interna! struggle. 

The following scene (VIII) describes how the Princess arrives at her 
destination and how Wizaya discards Kuwunna without much effort. The 
scene might have been turned to better purpose with far greater effect. We 
do not see Wizaya tom by conflicting passions and his chief reason for cast¬ 
ing off Kuwunna is this:—cqo353j§"c8»@o^cg6»^c8o5ic^)€«c^*6c^of£rgo5p 
(Ancient custom will be abrogated by ascending the throne in state with 
Kuwunna.) Kuwunna reminds him of her past kindness and appeals touch¬ 
ingly but to no purpose. She tells with painful accuracy many home-truths 
regarding man’s faithlessness. :»a38a>o5g8cg)6ns£«8o^o5gico5oDCo'16i«'£oco5o£* 
rf}c9OTo5d>ico5c$s6rf}n (A new love makes man forget the old and changes his 
affections to suit the newer day.) Wizaya after reigning for a long reach 
of years gives up hope of getting an issue. However, he sends his ministers 
to his native land in order to ask his brother Thumeikta to come over and be 
his successor. 

The mission of the ministers is described in the following scene (X). 
They learn that Wizaya’s father had already passed away and that in his 
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place Thumeikta reigns. Thumeikta not wishing to disappoint his brothers 
hopes sends his son Banduwathudewa. Scene XI which is extremely short 
gives an account of Wizaya’s abdication of the crown and his life as a recluse. 
Three days after the abdication, Banduwathudewa reaches the island and 
ascends the throne. Here the play may be considered to come to a close. The 
final scene (XII) is purely a side issue and can well be spared. It telss us 
how seven kings resort to force of arms on being refused the hand of the 
daughter of the King of Kappilawut. In order to quell all strife the King 
eventually places his daughter on a raft and sends it adrift. By superna¬ 
tural agency she reaches the Lingadipa Island and becomes the Oueen. The 
repetition of what seems to us an impossible situation recalls the romances 
of medieval literature. 

From what we have seen, it is obvious that the play is simple and sym¬ 
metric and that it makes no attempt at complexity and contrast. In this 
respect it bears an astounding resemblance to the Aeschylean type of tragedy. 
Like all Burmese plays, its chiefest concern seems to be to describe action for 
itself and not as a means of portraying character. It worms itself into our 
affections by its skilful story-telling and dainty description rather than by its 
character study and force of emotion. 

But in a drama of the very first class, we have a right to expect not only 
momentous action but compelling characterization. The dramatis personae 
should express their inmost thoughts and feelings in appropriate dialogue. 
Moreover, they must be individual and typical in a breath. We should see in 
them not only distinct personages but men of like passions with us. For such 
portrayal the dramatist must first of all have a supple mastery over human 
emotion. He should dig deep into the recesses of human nature and bring up 
invaluable finds. Now, these discoveries find best expression in a mighty con¬ 
flict or bewilderment which forms the driving force of a tragedy. In fact, 
the greatest achievements of the drama have been celebrated in the ralm of 
tragedy. And why? It is because tragedy is an extension of life in its no¬ 
blest and intensest side. 

But it is action not emotion which seems to interest U Ponnya most. In 
consequence, he neither chooses to analyse character with thoroughness nor to 
reveal the springs of action with a flash. This is the spoil of him as a 
supreme dramatist. In characterization he takes what in mathematics would 
be called a static view, each personage is described once and for all at the 
outset. The development of character, the subtlety of emotions, the vari¬ 
ations of motive are not much in evidence. The hero strikes us throughout 
the play as a superman who is full-hearted in all his actions. We do not see 
the tetion of event upon character, much less the influence of character upon 
event. 

If our dramatist is not over-careful in character-drawing, he is great at 
construction. His play is well-knit and the different parts are nicely swung 
together. With the exception of the closing scene, scarcely any incident can 
be displaced or omitted without impairing the formative excellence of the 
play. Thus, deft construction in a measure makes up for defective charac¬ 
terization. 
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The crowning distinction of the play however seems to be its vocal melody, 
its cunning workmanship of sounds, its flow of syllables. Though its 
triumphs of expression take away our breath, it is difficult to pick out indivi¬ 
dual and divisible beauties. The play leaves an impression on us as a self- 
sufficient whole. The passages we have already quoted are sufficient evid¬ 
ences of its poetic dignity and splendour. 

When all that can be said has been said, the play takes rank as a dram¬ 
atic poem of the front rank rather than as a poetic drama of the first order.. 
To say this, is perhaps enough in its praise. 


Ba Han. 
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PHILOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES IN A COMPARATIVE 

STUDY. 

( Correspondence. ) 

To 

Mrs. C. A. F. Riiys Davids, M. A. 

Honorary Secretary, Pali Text Society, England. 

Dear Madam, 

As instructed by you I have submitted to Professor Rhys Davids a com¬ 
parative list of Burmese, Pali (or Sanscrit) and English (or European) words 
with a forwarding letter which runs to over io pages. I hope the Professor 
will excuse the length of the letter, because Burmese is a language which I 
consider is not yet cultivated in the West. I do not, of course, expect him to 
endorse half of what I said. I have studied very little of English philology, 
still less of European comparative philology, and I shall be extremely thankful 
to you if you will recommend me the best work on.the latter subject. But the 
list I send will, I hope, after being boiled down to a reasonable dimension 
favourably compare with any comparative list hitherto prepared between any 
two languages in quantity as well as in quality. How shall we best account 
for the similarity, coincidence and parallelism of so many words in languages 
widely separated in time and space? 

In some cases I am obliged to differ from Prof. August Fick of Breslau. 
For example, he derived English words “ sear ” and “ sere ” from Sanscrit 
“ sush ”—to be dry. But I can inclined to derive them from Pali “ silis ”—to 
burn—. He seems to have derived the English word “ wheel ” from Sanscrit 
“ Cakra ” in his list of Indo-Germanic roots published in the Webster's Dic¬ 
tionary. I am sorry I fail to see any connection. 

Seeing that different etymologers derive a word differently, much in the 
same way as one and the same Pali scholar derives a Pali word in more than 
one way, the science of etymology is more or less a system of scientific 
guesses. For this reason I do not always feel bound to follow the accepted 
derivations of English dictionaries. E. g. My dictionary tells me that English 
word “ chief ” was derived from Latin “ caput ’'—head. But I prefer to 
derive it (not necessarily by direct descent) from Pali root “ khi ”—to rule. 
It may be that “ cap ” in the expression “ to captain ” was connected, in the 
same way as our Burmese “ kvap ” or “ krap ”—to superintend, with the same 
root. But since the head rules the body, the head might have come to l>e called 
“caput” in Latin. Prof. Peile thought “ d ” in “ gownd ” of Provincial 
English was an addition as in the word “ sound.” But if d of the Pali root 
" gund ”—to wrap, was not dropped in “ gown ” as in our “con”—a wrapper, 
or “ khyum to wrap up, it would argue that d was a later addition in Pali. 
Prof. Peile dealt with cases first and then with parts of speech, treating ad¬ 
verbs, prepositions and conjunctions as petrified cases. I should think that 
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these small words were once fuller words atrophied into particles which, in 
turn, were petrified and crystallized into case-endings. These small words or 
signs cannot now be satisfactorily explained. Therefore some of my attempt¬ 
ed explanations may be, at their best, but reasonable guesses. But still, how 
are we to account for the remarkable agreement between our lann: (pron. 
II: meaning “ also ”) and English “ ly,” “ lie ” or “ like ” ? Compare our lann: 
kon: (pron. II: kon:) meaning "ditto,” with Dutch lijken or Gothic leiken or 
leikon. 

Yours cordially, 

S. Z. Aung, 

Myaungmya, 12th July, ipifi. 

To 

Prof. T. W. Rhys Davids, 

University of Manchester. 

Sir, 

It is admitted on all hands that Burmese is indebted to Pali for such 
technical loan-words as philosophical terms. But I have recently discovered 
that a large part of its vocabulary of common words are of Ariyan origin. In 
fact, Burmese is so permeated with Pali that it would be no exaggeration to 
say that we cannot speak a purely Burmese sentence without some Pali in 
disguise; for fifty per cent of Pali words in Burmese would be an under-esti¬ 
mate. I then formed a tentative theory that our vocabulary was for the most 
part derived from Pali by descent. If this theory were recognized the kinship 
between Burmese and European languages would follow as a natural and 
necessary corollary. And I prepared three short comparative tables for 
publication in the Burma Research Society's Journal. I have since succeeded 
in developing comparative Burmese philology to an extent exhibited in the 
accompanying list which, though formidable, does not pretend to be exhaus¬ 
tive. Allowing for my errors of judgment in a matter of this kind, you 
will reject all imposible examples. And after eliminating some doubtful 
examples, I think enough will be left as a basis for discussion. 

2. In the Burmese column, I have not phonetically spelt Burmese words 
but spelt them as they are now written. But since we have to deal with the 
spoken language, a few notes on Burmese phonology are necessary. 

First, as regards vowel sounds:— 

(a) The vowels a, a, i, I, u, u, e and o are as in Pali; 

(b) The vowel e with a heavy accent is as in French; 

(c) The vowel 6 with a circumflex is as in the English word or. In 

English you call it short when compared to 6 long, but in Bur¬ 
mese we regard it as longer than Pali o; 

(d) The peculiar combination iu in Burmese is as 6 long in English; 

e. g., as o in oh! or in though. But when this combination is 
followed by k, t, t, d or n, its pronunciation changes to that 
of ai; 

(e) A dot under a long vowel represents a light accent which marks 

the checked tone in Burmese. By checked tone, I mean that it 
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is lower in pitch than the normal tone by shortening the long 
vowel in quantity. In Burmese a short vowel before a final 
nasal is considered to be long; 

({) The colon marks indicate the grave accent of the preceding long 
vowel. E. g., ml: is pronounced like me in English; muas 00 
in mood; e:, as ay in aye or day; and iu: (i. e., 0:), as in go 
or low; 

(g) The final semi-vowel combination ay corresponds to e in French; 

and 

(h) The final double combination ann is not a nasal but a semi-vowel 

sounded as I long. 

Secondly, as regards Burmese consonants, the following peculiarities 
may be noted:— 

(a) Ch is not pronounced as in church or in loch, but as ^ in see, 

saw, or scent. The Burmese c is, then, an unaspirated s; it 
is s without the hissing sound or it is hard z. Englishmen who 
have never been out to Burma will not be able to correctly pro¬ 
nounce it; 

(b) J is sounded like z; 

(c) V is pronounced as w; 

(d) S is pronounced often as th in thin, but sometimes as in they; 

(e) The Arakanese people can pronounce r distinctly, but Burmans 

glide into y; 

(f) Rh, yh, lhy, sy are sounded as sh. 

3. A paper on Burmese phonetics has as yet to be written. But I may 
briefly indicate here a few principal Burmese phonetic laws.— 

(a) I, i (or its equivalent ann), e, e, e (i. e. final ay) are interchange¬ 

able as in Pali; only, in Pali we have no e; 

(b) U, u, o, 6, 6 and ava are interchangeable as in Pali which has no 

6 6; 

(c) Palatals and gutturals freely interchange; 

(d) Palatals and gutturals sometimes interchange with dentals; 

Ky is phonetically spelt ty in Half the Battle in Burmese by Mr. G. E. 

R. Grant-Brown on the authority of Dr. Sweet; 

(c) Dentals and labials sometimes interchange. 

(f) Nasals freely interchange among themselves; 

(g) L changes with a nasal; 

(h) The aspirated and the unaspirated freely interchange; 

(i) Y and r interchange; 

(j) D changes to r; 

(k) Y or r and 1 interchange; 

( l ) Y or r and g or j interchange; 

(m) G or j interchanges with s or c; 

(n) Y or r interchanges with s or c; 

(o) S interchanges with t or k and their aspirates; 

(p) V becomes b; and 
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(q,) At one time there was a tendency of a sonant changing into a 
surd as evidenced in inscriptions. But the modern tendency 
appears to be in the opposite direction. 

Some of the above rules are peculiar to the Burmese tongue. But others 
you will recognise as of general application. E. g., the extension of Grimm 
and Verner’s laws. 

4. I11 the second column I have not been able to trace some correspond¬ 
ing Pali words or roots and I have occasionally inserted Sanscrit. But 1 am 
no Sanscrit scholar and you will be able to trace more to that language. You 
will also please correct my mistakes in transcription of foreign words from 
English dictionaries and supply more words from European languages in the 
remarks column. 

5. A full comment on the list would occupy a volume and I will there¬ 
fore content myself with noticing a few salient features:— 

(a) The large number of words similar in sounds and almost identical 

in meanings; 

(b) The parallelism between certain synonyms such as the follow¬ 

ing:— 

Kvah:—camp; Krah or Kyan—grin; 

Pran—plain; Krin: or Kyin:—grain (obs.) or groan; 

Lvah—lawn; Krahh; or Kyahn:—grieve. 

Or the existence of such pairs of synonyms as the following:— 

Phak, rvak—foil, leaf; 

Khyurii, phut—jungle, bush; 

Khun, lhva:—jump, leap; 

Pin, lin—pine, lean; 

Rhvam, bhvak—swamp, bog; 

Vam:, biufc—womb, bag (Celtic). 

Krum, Rhurh—crumple, rumple. 

(c) The existence of such homonyms as the following:— 

Kri:—(in)crease, from Vci—to increase; 

Kri:—great, from V kir—to extend; 

Kri: chief, from Vkhi—to rule. 

(d) The existence of such doublets as the following:— 

Ton:, tan:—ton, tun; 

Pah, pan:—pain, pang. 

(e) The existence of such contraries as—Near, far (fer) 

(f) The similar manner in which certain words were formed. E. g. 

We find that the sonant b changed into the surd p and the 
palatal j to the guttural k in both Burmese pok and English 
poke, from Vbuj—to bore. Again, we find that not only 1 
changed into r, perhaps with a more or less universal tendency 
of the human tongue, but we also find that the vowel u was 
weakened into i in both the Anglo-Saxon rip and the Burmese 
rip-to reap from Vlu—to cut. 
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6. From the large number of words I select the following for the pur¬ 
poses of my hypothesis which I shall presently advance:— 

(a) Bodily organs—body, womb, belly, spleen, face, mouth, nose; 

(b) Discharges from body—excreta, sig, sweat, mucus; 

(c) Near relationships—Apart from the universal Ma and Pa for 

mother and father—son, child, uncle, nephew and niece; 

(d) Numerals—one, six, eight, ten; 

(e) Mode of living—home, thatch; 

(f) Clothing—tippet, gown, corset, wear; 

(g) Utensils and implements—cup, bowl, basin, spoon; lance, dirk, 

dag or dagger; 

(h) Personal ornaments—beads, pearl; 

(i) Foodstuffs—coni, peas, beans; meat; salt, mustard, ginger, saf¬ 

fron; sugar, milk; mushrooms, eggs: 

(j) Animals and insects—dog, cock, crow; bee, beetle; gnat, mosquito; 

(k) Hunting—jungle, wood, bush, down, chasm; deer, stag, sambur; 

leg (bowi: 

( l ) Fishing—row, yawl, scale (shell), net, stream; 

(m) Agriculture—camp, plain, lawn; swamp, bog; lay, till, muck; 

sow, seed, crop; reap, grain, ton, tun, wagon, poke; graze; 

(n) Superstition—puck, bogy. 

These factors and other considerations necessitate a modification of my 
tentative theory of descent from Pali. 

7. My present hypothesis, shortly put, is as follows:— 

There was one primitive race somewhere in Central Asia or Eastern 
Europe. I may call it pre-Ariyan in the absence of a better term. That 
community lived in huts roofed with barks or hides which they afterwards 
replaced with thatch. They moved about on yawls on inland streams to fish 
with nets and collect shells. They hunted deer, stag and sambur in jungles 
and over downs. They clothed themselves with barks, leaves or skins and 
adorned their body with beads. They were superstitious and believed in 
personified elements. They worshipped the god of the woods and set apart 
the fourth day of the week for its propitiation. This god may be identified 
with the highest Teutonic god Woden corresponding to the supreme deity 
Odin of the Scandinavians. They collected mushrooms on plains and honey in 
bushes. But they had considerably advanced in agriculture when they divid¬ 
ed into two great branches-Ariyan and Mongolian. They manured their fields 
with farm-yard manure, muck; grew com and pulse and raised condiment 
crops. They measured their grains in tons and carried them in wagons and 
stored them in pokes. They grazed their cattle and milked their cows. But 
the duty of milking had not been specially assigned to daughters. They 
manufactured unrefined sugar. They bartered their produce. The division 
took place long before Icelanders, who were the van-guard of the waves of 
Ariyan migration, became isolated in their present Island home, after the 
later Ariyan dispersal which must have taken place centuries before the primi¬ 
tive language could develop into Vedic Sanscrit and still longer before Vedic 
hymns could be composed and sung by the learned along the valley of the 
Ganges. 
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8. Against the over-whelming mass of positive evidence collected in 
my comparative list for such a hypothesis, there are two pieces of negative 
evidence which I must notice. 

First as regards the absence of such Burmese words as etymologically 
answer to “ brother ” and “ daughter,” we know that “ nephew ” at one time 
did duty for “ brother,” “ cousin ” and “ grandson.” Our word ni, meaning 
“brother,” from Vnij—to be born, corresponds to “nephew” in one of the 
three senses and probably at one time it expressed all near male relationships 
except those of father and uncle. Again, our word ni:, a term, from the 
same root, applied now to any woman, etymologically corresponds to English 
nee and is akin to niece. Like its male counterpart, it probably at one time 
expressed all female relationships except that of mother. The words 
“ brother ” and “ daughter ” had not yet come into existence when the primi¬ 
tive race divided, though they were no doubt introduced in the Ariyan branch 
before the dispersion. Therefore this does not affect my pre-Ariyan hypo- 
theis any more than the absence of an English word to etymologically answer 
to the later Sanscrit putra or Pali putta affects the theory that English is 
Ariyan. 

Secondly, as regards the absence in Burmese of numerals corresponding 
to “ two,” “ three,” “ four,” “ five,” “ seven ” and “ nine ” we may assume 
that new names for such numerals had not replaced older ones. 

9. After division each branch and its subdivisions developed along 
different paths on different lines. The Mongolian branch retains for the most 
part the monosyllabic feature of the isolating stage of the primitive language, 
becoming more or less agglutinative and tending to be more and more inflec¬ 
tional. In Burmese, I have noticed in my last paper on Burmese philology- a 
tendency to monosyllabification. On the other hand, Pali, Sanscrit and Latin 
of the Ariyan branch went through all these three stages of isolation, agglu¬ 
tination and amalgamation more rapidly than the rest until they became too 
inflectional to last long as spoken languages and they became dead. 

And when Burmese afterwards came into contact with Sanscrit through 
intercourse and with Pali through Buddhism, much in the same way as Eng¬ 
lish came into contact with Latin and the Romance languages, it borrowed 
later words from them. 

10. On my hypothesis it is not necessary that we should always be able 
to trace corresponding Pali or Sanscrit words between Burmese and European 
words. Even the roots may have undergone changes both in form and sound 
when severally appropriated from the common stock by different nations 
after division and dispersal. Thus Pali or Sanscrit roots as preserved in ear¬ 
liest grammatical works may not be identical with primitive roots. E. g. We 
trace both Burmese pra and English splay to the Pali root bal —to show. But 
who can say that the primitive root was not pal? If it were pal, it would 
show that English and Burmese derived their respective words from the pre- 
Ariyan root before the division. But, if it were bal, it would rather streng¬ 
then my case by showing that the identical method of changing the sonant to 
the surd, contrary to the present tendency, was adopted before parting of the 
nations; for if English derived their word from the primitive Ariyan race 
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before dispersion and we derived our own from Pali afterwards, it was not 
likely that identical methods would have been followed, unless we assume that 
the same tendency was present in the two different peoples at different times. 
Again, many of the primitive roots might have died out. Further, many older 
words might have been replaced by later ones. E. g. The Pali word putto— 
a son, through poto—a child, from Vpu-to deport, from which English 
puerile was derived, must have been introduced after the Ariyan dispersal. 

11. Thus in comparing Burmese and European languages, widely sepa¬ 
rated in both space and time, it would lie sufficient if similar sounds represent 
similar ideas. In this connection, the correspondence between Burmese and 
the Scandinavian group of European languages is strikingly remarkable. But 
if similar sounds represent identical ideas, so much the better. And if we 
can trace similar sounds with identical meanings to Pali or Sanscrit roots or 
words, it would strengthen the case still further. 

But if the changes involved in vowel and consonatal sounds satisfy any 
known phonetic laws, it would be a conclusive proof to turn my hypothesis 
into a theory. 

12. I understand that three factors,—vocabulary, character and struc¬ 
ture, generally determine the classification of languages into Ariyan and 
Mongolian. 

Judged by the vocabulary, the title of Ariyan cannot in fairness be denied 
to Burmese. Judged by the character, some call Burmese monosyllabic, though 
we have dissyllabic and polysyllabic words and many of our seemingly mono¬ 
syllabic words are in reality polysyllabic. When we say “ kretay ” we are not 
speaking Burmese but merely transliterating Pali kirati—to scatter. Thus krd 
is really dissyllabic, but, owing to the monosyllabic tendency noticed, we fused 
the two syllables into one. Others say it is agglutinative, though Pali and 
Sanscrit with their jaw-breaking compounds extending the whole length a- 
cross a page is the most agglutinative in the world. As a last criterion between 
a Mongolian and an Ariyan tongue, many would class the former as non-in- 
flectional and the latter as inflectional. But I submit that Burmese is no less 
inflectional than modern English. If it be urged that Old English was more 
inflectional, partly owing to its natural development and partly to later Latin 
influences, I would reply that Old English has gone the way of inflectional 
languages and is dead. Out of its ashes, like Phcenix, modern English has 
arisen anew. 

13. Theoretically the inflectional stage would be the last of the three 
phases in the natural and normal development of a language from the simple 
to the complex. But the fact is that there is no hard and fast line between 
these three phases. A language at any one time may present all the three 
aspects in different proportions. In almost every fairly developed language 
at any stage, there are particles and grammatical signs of the inflectional stage, 
which cannot be satisfactorily explained. 

14. There are indications that Burmese at one time possessed the 
article a which changed into an before a vowel or semi-vowel. E. g. A 
khan :=a chamber; A krla chief: A krap—a.captain; an-ve—a vapour. 
Our pronoun na, for “ I ". seems to be connected with the pronominal base 
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ma of the first person, with which Pali “ mama,” “ me ” and “ no,” Latin 
“ meum ” and English “ me,” “ mine ” are connected. Cf. Pali madiso—like 
me. Our second personal pronoun san—“ thou,” corresponds to Pali tvam, 
as English “ thou ” and “ thine ”, to the pronominal base tu. Our third per¬ 
sonal pronoun su-“ he,” answers to Pali so. Our demonstrative pronoun thiu 
(pron. tho)—that, is connected with the pronominal base ta of the third per¬ 
son. Our I, is nearer to Pali idam than English “ this,” which, however, cor¬ 
responds to Burmese sann (pron. like the English definite article “ the.”) Our 
interrogatives bhay and bha correspond to why, how, what, where. In Bur¬ 
mese adjectives are formed by affixing to stems “ so ” which corresponds to 
Pali suffix ta; and adverbs arc formed by affixing to adjectival stems cva- 
(pron. zva) which corresponds to English “ so,” “ such,” Old English swa, 
Angli-Saxon swa, Icelandic sva, svo and Dutch zoo. Our mhya corresponds 
to Pali matta or Sans, matra and English “mere” from Vma or Vmi—to 
measure, and mhya-lann: (pron. mhya-H:) answers to English “ merely.” Our 
lann: (or II:) therefore corresponds to the English adverbial ly, Anglo-Sax. 
lice, Semi-Saxon liche. This is interesting, as in both languages the particle 
means “ like.” We render the English word “ also ” by lann: or lann: kon: 
and we adopt the latter expression to mean a ditto and “ ditto ” adverbially 
means also. Thus “ also ” would mean “ like so ” and I am of humble opi¬ 
nion that al is not the contraction of “ all,” but li (or la) transposed. Other 
cases of transposition I shall notice later. Our adverbial siu (pron. so) is 
exactly English “so.” So also our pan (pron. ban) is English “even” 
corresponding to Old Saxon and Old High German eban. 

Next we have our postpositions answering to English prepositions. Our 
postposition siu (pron. so) corresponds to English “ to.” Our compound post¬ 
position a: siu (pron. a: so) corresponds to the English preposition “ toward,” 
only the two parts are transposed. In English the expression “ toward North ” 
may be expressed by “ North-ward ” which corresponds to our Mrok-bhak. 
Here we see that Burmese bh corresponds to English w. Burmese scholars 
derived bhak from bhago—a portion. But whatever be its origin, bhak in 
Burmese has come to mean “ side.” 

Our postposition tiun (pron. tain) corresponds to English “till.” Our 
word is ati-antam (lit. to endmost) with rough edges rubbed off, so to speak, 
by constant use, because in Pali the idea denoted by such words as “ till ” is 
‘said to be accanta-samyoga—a sound connection with extreme limit. Cf. 
Gerinan ziel meaning end, limit, object. I shall show later that this idea is 
expressed in the inflectional Pali by the accusative, when I come to speak of 
the case&. Therefore our compound postposition tiun-on (pron. tain-on) is 
transposed*^ English “ until,” or “ unto,” or “ on-to.” 

Our postposition apo, answering to Pali upari, corresponds to English 
above, over, upon. The nounal and adjectival use of it as the English 
“ above ” points to its having been once a noun. 

Our alvan, used adverbially—corresponds to English “ a-yond.” 

The Burmese conjunction nhan corresponds to English “ and,” and was 
probably derived from Vnandh—to connect. Akay, khe or ke (pron. ge) is 


y 
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no doubt akin to Pali ce. Our forms compare well with Latin que and Greek 
kai. C or g became Y and we got Yve to correspond to yadi in Pali and ief 
in Old Friesian. 

It is a notable feature of the Burmese language to use synonyms in com¬ 
bination and we find the compound form akay-yve as sometimes we find sace 
yadi in Pali. But to suggest that Old Friesian gef and Old English gif were 
the corruptions of ce rather than of the verb “ give ” would be adjudged to 
be the height of presumption on my part. 

Our conjunction (sa) te or (sa) tat corresponding to English “ that ” in¬ 
troducing an indirect narration, is akin to Pali iti. English “ although ” cor¬ 
responds to our so lann: (pron. so-II:) with the two parts transposed. We 
have tried to show under the word “ also ” that al itself was a transposition 
of li (or la). 

Burmese interjection phvi is English Fie! 

Thus in every part of speech we have words answering to English. 

15. As regards inflection, even the pre-Ariyan language seems to have 
developed some of the cases before division. 

You have no doubt noticed that no native Pali Grammarians can ex¬ 
plain why their nominative case ending si is changed into o in the masculine; 
a, in the feminine; and m. in the neuter. I take it that the nominative case 
termination of the primitive language was something like osi. In Greek s 
was retained as in oiko-s; in Pali si was dropped; and in Burmese o was 
dropped and si, now written sann, is retained. Further, in Burmese the idea 
of agency is expressed by sann (pron. si) A barber is called chatta^sl 
cutter-he). Cf. Gaiu-s=John-he. The Burmese genitive is expressed by 
a grammatical sign which is pronounced i. I am inclined to think that the 
the genitive ending of the primitive language was something like issa, of 
which we retain i, English, ’s (or older es) and Pali. ssa. Cf. Latin ei-us, and 
Greek io in demo-io. Our i seems to be reflected in boni, the genitive of 
bonus (bonos). Other cases do not appear to have developed when the two 
branches separated. 

The Burmese accusative is expressed by kiu (which corresponds to Hindus¬ 
tani ko in sound and in meaning) or siu (pron. so). These correspond to 
English preposition “to.” German zu and Old High German zuo, zo. In 
Pali, as remarked before, the idea denoted by “ till ” is expressed by the 
accusative, showing that this case was a later development. I am inclined 
to think that “ to ” was the corruption of “ till ” Cf. “ gang till him ”.of the 
Scandinavian settlements in England for ‘ go to him ’; and the Pali termin¬ 
ation m was probably ti-an worn down by use. The Burmese dative is ex¬ 
pressed by a: corresponding to Latin ad. or siu (pron. so). I''have pointed 
out under postpositions that the combination corresponds t<y*‘ toward ” with 
parts transposed. It might have been worn down to asso/from which we got 
our forms and Pali, its dative termination ssa. The Burmese instrumentive 
is expressed by kron from karanam—a cause. It i^also expressed by phran 
or a: phran which corresponds to English words “ftf" and “from,” in the same 
way as the instrument or a&ent could l>e deno^q by ab in Latin. This shows 

/ 


s 
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that the instrumentive can also be expressed by the ablative as in Latin in 
which the work of the lost instrumentive was done by the ablative. The 
instrumentive is further expressed by our conjunction nhah, which is socia- 
tive as well as instrumental like English “ with.”' The similarity and coincid¬ 
ence in the instrumental usage of a sociative is striking E. g. I cut him 
with a knife ”=-I cut him and a knife cuts him—I and a knife cut. him. 
The Burmese ablative is expressed by mha or ka. Mha was probably from ma 
which, in turn, was from pa. Pa was from apa corresponding to ab—“ of,” 
as ‘ from ’ was from apra. 

The Burmese locative is expressed by mha, nhiuk, tvan. The first of 
these would point to a time when the ablative might have been used locatively. 
Is not “ on-to ” a transposition of our tvan? These locative signs are gene¬ 
rally preceded by apo (above or upon). • * 

Our postpositions occupy the same position as case terminations and are 
entitled to be called by the latter name. 

These grammatical signs were no doubt separate words at the isolating 
stage, petrified particles glued on to main words at the agglutinative stage, but 
are now so worn down and crystallized and amalgamated that they are past 
■recovery for separate use at this inflectional stage. 

For these reasons I submitted that Burmese is not less inflectional than 
English. So inflection as a criterion between a Mongolian and an Ariyan 
must fail. 

16. Finally, judged by the structure or syntax, Burmese is nearer to 

the model Ariyan Pali or Sanscrit in form than English is. In English 
the objective case comes after the verb whereas in Burmese it comes before 
the verb as in Pali. Our verbal termination sann (pron. si) is often contracted 
into i. English reversing the Burmese procedure as in other instances of 
transposition noticed, seems to have dropped i and retains only s. Our col¬ 
loquial ending tay corresponds to Pali ti. But in Burmese s and t are inter¬ 
changeable. ... 

The Pali imperative tu corresponds to Burmese to which also changes 
to ro or lo. The Pali optative cyya answers to Burmese ya (writ. ra). 

There are, of course, a host of other signs which we probably will never 
be able to explain. 

17. But I think I have sufficiently shown that some of these philological 

S iositics would be inexplicable except on my hypothesis. The hypothesis 
hold one. Either it is the wildest speculation which will afford amusement 
to European philologists or the discovery of Burmese is as important as that 
of Sanscrit. I mean that Burmese bids fair to be a very effective instrument 
of research .in comparative philology. Needless to add that I incline to the 
latter view. N T .ow, Sir, I shall be much obliged if you will give me the benefit 
of your knowledge and experience, and I beg you to favour me with your 
views on the subject^ which I, with your permission, propose to publish in the 
Burma Research Society’s Journal. 

» . . . Yours sincerely, 

Shwe Zan Aung, 
Myaungmya, 12th July, 1916. 
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A COMPARATIVE LIST OF BURMESE AND ENGLISH 


WORDS. 


Burmese. . 

Pali. , 

English. , 

Remarks. 

Akay 

Akav-rvp 

Sace, ce. • 

pp.. . viirlj 

. gif- . 

cif .it 

c—k—g; i=e=ay. 

•<« AO /YA • 1 A V T* ■ 

* i vs* 

Akyum: ) 

Akyvam: ) 

, vC «IU1 

antima—inmost 

S 11 . 11 

intimate, .acquaint 

vj iries. gei, iei. r—y. 

t=k. 

Akre: (dirt) 

Vkilis—to be 

excreta 

r—1. 


defiled. 



Akre: 

jalaja—shell. 

scale 

Goth, skalja-a tile; F. 




ccaille J«=K or C. • In 




Burmese J is sounded 
like Z. 

A khan: 

Vkhand—to de- 

a camera, 

' A * in this example cor¬ 


vide 

chamber 

responds to the Eng¬ 
lish article ‘ a.’ Euro¬ 




pean philologists de¬ 
rive camera from 




Vkam. to bend. 

A khon: 

Vkhumb—to be 

a hole 

Cf. com—’horn. 


obstructed 



An j 

Anga—part 
PAmsala—strong 

Pcnergy 


An-ve 

Vve—to dry up. 

vapour 

It looks as if the article 




‘a’ becomes ‘an* be¬ 


0 


fore V which is pro¬ 
nounced in Burmese 
as the semi-vowel W. 

Ac 

ek—one 

a, each 


Ac, at, 

Vhi—to be hot 

hot, heat 

AS. hat; Sw. het. In 

aiuk 

* 


Burmese iu—o as in 
oh, though ,. but=ai 
when followed by k or 
n. 

Ac-to draw 

V add—to ask 

ask 

out in¬ 
forma¬ 
tion. 




Aca 

adya, adi 

origin 

L. origo; dy=j or c; 




d—r. 

A-cak ' 

Vcutt—to be 

a jot 

Cf. dot 


littie 



Aca: 

atasa, a dress 

attire 

G. zier. 


made of bark 
or skin 
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Burmese. 

Pali 

English. 

Remarks. 

A ce 

Vci—to collect 

a seed 

In Burmese ch is sound¬ 


or bind 


ed like S as in sec, sea. 

Aco 

Vku—to smell 

odour 

Gr. ozo; k—e“z; z=d. 

A chan 

Vcamb—to eat 

corn, kernel, a 

Dan., Sw.. Icel. and G. 



grain 

kern; Russ, zerna. 

Acvan: ) 



Achurii: 

A cvan. ) 

f' anto—end 

extreme 


A khvvan J 

f kona—corner 

a corner 


Acha 

Aka—pain 

ulcer, sore 

L. ulcus: As. and Icel. 

A kum, 

v —— _ 


sar. 

a cum- 

1 Vgumb—to sum 

a sum 

the whole' U P 



A'tvan: 

anto—inside 

inside, interior. 


Atan 

Vtanu—to be 

attenuate 

(hay—small, in atan— 


small 


hay, is a synonym of 
atan or tan.) 

A tut 

Pdhura—a burden 

a tax, a toll 


An 

Vvam 

vomit, emetic 


A na: 

Ama—near, or 

near, nigh 

OS. and OHG. nah; Icel. 


pref. ni or 

Vnid—to be 


na ; see ni: 


near 



A pok 

Vbuj—to bore 

a pert (obs) 

u=o; j—k; b—p. 



aperture, pore 
poke 


Apa 

apa—from 

of 

L, ab, our pran in prahpa 



—from. 

Apo 

upari 

agove, over, up 


A piuk 

pada—foot 

a paragraph 

d=k; d=r. 

A-pan 

Pphalam 

?a plant, a beam 

D. boom—a tree. 

A pra: 

Sans, pra 

a variety various 


Aprac 

Apa Vradh—to 

upbraid, a fault 

aparajjhati—to upbraid 


transgress 


Cf. impeach from L. 
impedicare. 

A phak-an 

pakkha—a side 

a part, partizan 


associate 

• 



Aphyan: 

Sans, plihan 

spleen 


Amesa 

Amisa 

meat 

OHG. maz; Goth. mats. 

A mrat-a 

? 

nett 

, 

profit 

Amriuk 

Sans. Amarita 

ambrosia. (?) 

t-k. 



nectar 


A mu 

Vmul—to 

demure, a mode 

0 F. murs. 


cause to be 
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Burmese. • 

Pali 

English. 

Remarks. 

Arvay, 

[ Ayu 

Vav—to enter 

age 

advent 


ayvay 

Avan 

u^aya, r=y=g. 

F. avent. 




Burmese forms suggest 

A him • 0 • l 

( ?ala—extensive, 


' a lump ’ Lum: in 

him • l 

< or alam— 

all 

Burmese also means 


( enough 


‘round.’ Cf. ‘all 
round.’ 

A sarh 

Vsan—to pro¬ 

a sound, 



duce sound 



A sut 

Vsutt—to knot 

a suite, ( ?) a set 


An 


(?) wonder 


Ama, an: 

ama, amanta 

amen, (?) admit 


A: lap 

alasyam-idling 

leisure 


A; siu 


toward 

See letter to Prof. Rhys 




Davids. 

I 

ssa 

es, ’s. 

A genitive sign. 

ip 

Vil—to sleep 

?sleep 

D. and G. heiip; Dan. 

Im 

ditto. 

home, Inn 

hiem; Icel. heimr; 




OE. ham, ‘AS. hem. 

u 

Vu—to make a 

howl, hue, hoot 



noise. Origin¬ 
ally onomato- 
poetic 



E: 


aye 

* 

O 

Vuh—to exert 

urge, exhort, 

As in cho-o-to exhort. 



hortative 


Aiu (pron. 

Vun—to decay 

old, hoar, hoary 


0) 

or (?) uru— 
big 



u 

Vudi—to flow 

ooz 

di—=z. 

U 

Vudi—to pro¬ 

egg. ovum 

di=-g; u—av—ov. 


duce 



U: man 


uncle 

Lith. avyanas. Cf. u: 

u: yah 



yah of Thayetmyo 
with Lahu or Mu Hso 




avvnve. 

f 

idam—this 

this 


Ikesiu 

Isiu so 

?idiso 

this-so (thus) 


Isiu pah 

Piccevam 

this-so-even 


Kan 

Vkam—to go 

kick 

Cf. M. E. kiken with 



Burmese kyok-kan-to 
kick. 
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Burmese. 

Pali 

English. ' 

Remarks. 

Kara:, 
khara: 

Vkhar—to pour 

jar, jug, crock 
(obs) carafe 

k=j. Cf. cruet. 

a pitcher 

Kali 

Vkil, kil—to 
amuse 

(?) tickle 

Icel. kitla; k=t. 

Kale: 

Vkil—to play 

child, girl 

A. S. cild; k=e=*ch—g. 

Ka 

Vchad—to pro¬ 
tect 

?guard 

cb—h—g. 

Ku, kuca:, 

(? 7 Vkit—to cure 

cure 

t=c—s; k—c. 

kusa 

Kut 

Vkut—to cut 

cut, as with the 
nails 


Kut 

Vkut—to bend 

cope, as in starry 
cope of heaven. 

Cf. Burmese Miu: kut 
for horizon. 

Kut-to try 

Vkuc or Vgubb 
—to apply 

cope 

As in kro: kut—to en¬ 
deavour. 

Kutah 

• 

Kuti—a house 

cot, cottage 

L. L. cottum; u—0. 

Kun: 

Vgan or Vkul— 

count, compute, 

g=-k=c. As in kun: 


to count 

reckon 

khyo. 

Ku 

guha 

cave 

k=e=k; u—av. 

Ku 

Onomatopoetic 

coo 


Ku: 

?Vkhur—to cut 

cross 

k or kh—e; u-=o; r—s. 

Ku: 

Vkuc—to write 

?copy 

k—c. 

Ke-to excel . 

Vkhi—to rule 

Pcapital ( 

L. caput-head; i—e; k—e 

Ke 

ce—if 

gif,.if 

c —1 k—g. Cf. Gr. kai 
and L. que. 

Kojo 

kojava—carpet 

Pcarpet 

ava«o; k—c; j—r; v—p 

Kok 

Vkut—to bend 

crooked 

Cf. cog-to deceive; t— 
k-g- 

Kok 

Vkul—to collect 
or Vkus—to 
cut 

crop 

1 —r; s=*k. 

Ko-to bend 

Vkut—to bend 

curl 


Ko-gum 

Vkul—to join 

glue 

k=g. ■ 

Kon :-good 

sundra, Vsund— 
to be comely 

comely, sound 

s=k—c. 

Kiuk-to bite 

Vkut—to cut 

cut 

t-k. 

Kiuy-body 

Ku+aya rotten 
body 

corpse 

y—r. 

Kiu-body 

Ko—body 

corps 

F. cors. L. corpus. 

Kiu-kyap- 

tight 


Pcorset 

A modern word? 

jacket 
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Burmese. 

Pali:: 

English 

Remarks. 

Kyak, 

Vkath—to cook 

cook' 


khyak 




Kyakca: 

gocara 

graze 


Kyan, kyin: 

kinoti—to op¬ 

grin, groan, 

ki—ky; ky—gr. As in 


press 

grain (obs.) 

na T kyan. See kran, 

, 



krin: 

Kyan: 

Vkhan—to dig 

Ptrcnch 

k—t; y—r. 

Kyann 

Vke—to pro¬ 

shrill, chirp, chir¬ 

As in Kyann-loii. 

(pron. 

duce sound 

rup, screech, 


kyl) 


scream, screak. 




squeak 


Kyann 

Vgar—to op¬ 

grieve 

gr=ky. As in na-kyann: 

krann: 

press 


Kyi, kye 

Vkii—to dis¬ 

quit, quits 

•k—q; 1—r—y. 


charge 



Kylcay, 

?Vkudd—to play, 

tease, kittle, jeer, 

k—t; d—z—s—c. 

kylca: 

A. S. Teezan; 

jest 



G. Kitzeln; 
OHG. chizzit- 
on; Dan. kildre 



Kyi: 

Vke-to caw 

[a] crow 


Kyum 

Vkun—to shrink 

shrunk 

cf. Rhum; See khyum 




and krum 

Kyukru : 

?Vkhur—to cut 

[transjgrees, 

ky=gr=cr. 



[enjcroach 


Kyepvan, 

Vki—to know & 

skilful 

Dan. skiel-reason 

kyeprvan, 

piiranam, Vpur 



krepvan, 

kreprvan 

—to fill 



Kye: zu : 

(upa) karako— 

Pgratitude 

Mr. Taw Sein Ko de¬ 

service, kata- 


rives the Bur. word 


nnu—know¬ 


from the correspond¬ 


ledge of service 


ing Chinese word kei- 


rendered 


chu. 

Kyok 

Vkuc—to step 

kick. 

See kan. - 


back 


• • 

Kyo-to 

Vkhur—to cut 

encroach 

A variant cf Kyu: 

step over 


kilt, kelt 


Kyiuk-to 

Kaccha—tuck 

1 —r—y; 

tuck up 

ing up, from 
Vkac—to bind 




Vkit or Vkii to 
bind or tuck up 
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Burmese 

Pali ; 

English. 

Remarks. 

Krak 

Vkir—to scatter 

Pstretch, as lea¬ 
ther across a 
drum. 

k=t. 

Krak-khrc 

?Vkhur—to cut 

(a)cross, crux 

K-c. 

Krak 

kukkuta—a cock 

cock 


Krann (pron. 
krl) 

Vkil—to be clear 

clear 

k=c 

Krann 

Vkii—to play 

glee, cheer 

k“g; l=r. 

(krl) 

Krann: 

(pron. 

Vci—to collect 

carry 

As in chon-krann: often 
mis-pronounced chon- 

kri) 

. 


kyan: 

Krann 
(krl)-to 

Vial—to be clear 

creed 

k«c; 1 —r. As in Yurii- 
krann. 

believe 

Krann 

Vkir—to avoid 

clear, as in to 

l=r; k=c. As in Rhon- 

(krl) 


keep clear 

krann often mispro¬ 
nounced rhon-kyan? 

Kyap, 

krap-to 

superin- 

PVkapp—to di¬ 
rect or Vkhi— 
to rule 

(to) captain 

L. Caput; F. chef. 

tend 

Kray 

Vkil—to lie clear 

clear 

As in cah-kray. A var. 
of krann. 

Kray 

Tara—star 

star • 

t=k. 

Krit-to 

?Vkhip—to pow¬ 

crush 

D. crysta; Dan. cryste 

grind 

der 


OE. queisan and AS. 
cwesan ? 

Krim-to 

meet 

Vkitt—to greet 

greet 

PSans. kritt; k—g. As 
in krim-kriuk. 

Krin: to 
smart 

See Kyan 

grin 

* 

Krim 

khrim: 

Vkit or kbit—to 
threaten 

Pthreaten 

k=t—th. 

Krim 

PSinati—to bind 

(a)cane 

s=c—k. 

Kri: 

Vci 1 -to collect 

(in) crease 

L. crescere-to grow; c— 

V 

Kri: 

Vkhi—to rule 

chief 

A. 

F. chef 

Kri: 

Vkir—to extend 

great, greet 
(obs.) 

OE. gret; k—g. 

Krut 

kurura—cruel 

cruel 

k*=c. As in kram: krut. 

Krut 

Vkarad—to 
divide 

case, cask, chest 

k—c; r=s. OE. cist; L. 
cista. 
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Burmese 

Pali 

English. 

Remarks. 

Krum 

Vkun—to shrink 

shrunk, cramp, 

See Khyum 



crumple 


Kre 

Vkir—to spread 

Pscatter 

k-c. 

Kro 

Vcud—to inquire 

inquire, query 

c=k=p. As in co-kro. 

Kro 

Karo—a cage 

?trap, cage 

k“t; k=c; r—g. 

Krok ) 

Khrok j 

Vkalav—to fear 

scare 

k=c; l=r. 

(A) kron: 

Karanarii 

(a)cause, a case 

r=>s; k=»c. 

Kro 

Vkur—to make 

cry, crow, creak, 

k=-c. Var. kyve: as in 


noise 

croak. 

• kyve: kro. 

Kruik-to 

Vkitt—to greet 

greet 

k=g. As in krim-kriuk. 

meet 



Kruik 

Vgir or Vgil—to 

gulp 

g=k; r—1. 


swallow 


Kriun 

grandha—smell 

fragrant 

g—k. As in krum-san: 
=fragrant scent. 

Kriu > 

galo—a rope or 

cord, chord 

k—k or c; 1 —r. 

a rope 

Vkul—to bind 



Kriu: kra 

Pkonca 

?(a)crane 

k=c. 

Krve: 

?galo—debt 

Pcredit 

k**c. 

Kvan: 

PChama—earth 

camp, campagna 

L. campus-a plain; k—c. 


or ku—land 


Kve, kve: 

Vkuc or Vkut— 

curve 

u—av; k—c. 


to bend 


Krvc: 

Vkur—to make 

cry, crow creak, 

k—c. See kro above. 


noise 

croak 


Khan 

Vkankh—to de¬ 

kin, kind 

Cf. Bur. Khan—pvan: 


sire. or Vkan— 


a friend, mate j—k. 


to be pleased, 




or Vjan—to 
beget 



Skhan 

Vkamp—to be 

king 

Pers. Khan. 


able 



Khari: 

Carika—travel 

Ptrip, travel, 

c=k“t; c—k—j. 



journey 


Khut 

Vkut—to cut 

cut 

Ic^kh—c. 

Khun 

Vkhund—to 

jump 

OD. and G. gumpen; 


jump 


k—j “g- 

Khu: 

Vkul—to collect 

cull 

k—c. 

Khe-to.eat 

Vkhe, khed, 

cud, quid 

k=c—q. 


khad—to eat 

I 


6 
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Khe 

ce—if gif, if 

c=kh=g. See ke. Bur¬ 

Khe-siu 

if so 

mese is rendered by 



‘as,’ ‘as if,' ‘as 



though.’ 

Khon 

Pcrown 

k—c. 

Klion: Ion 

PGanta—a gong ?gong 


a bell 

Kho 

Vkus—to call call 

k=c. 

Khiuk- 

Vkhusi—to abuse curse 

k—c. Burmese is ar¬ 

cliann: 


chaic, meaning to pick 

(pron. 


a quarrel. 

khaik- 

si:) 


• 

Khyac, 

Pcherish 

k==c. 

Kriuk, to 
love 

Khyap, 

Syati—to be thin, sheet 

sy—sh—rh—khy. Cf. 



rhap. 

Khyam: to 

Vkhel or Vcel— chill 

AS. celan-to be cold 

be cold 

to shiver 

k=c; 1—m. 

Khyi 

Vkhip—to throw heave 

Cf. L. caput=head; Gr. 



kardia—heart. 

Khyup, 

Vsiv—to sew sew 


lhyiu 



(pron. 

sho). 



Khyum, 

Vgumb—to jungle 

g=j=khy. Cf. archaic 


cluster 

cum. 

Khyum 

Vgumb—to make sum, ?jumble 
a whole 

g=s=khy. 

Khyum-to 

Vgund—to wrap gown 

g-=khy—c. Provincial 

wrap, Con- 

up 

Eng. gownd. 

a wrapper 



Khyum 

Vkun—to shrink shrunk 

G. schrumffen; Dan. and 
Sw. scrumpen; khy— 
schr=shr. Cf. rhum. 

Khyup 

?Vgup—to secure curb 

g—khy—c. 

Khyo 

?Vku—to utter coax 

k=khy=c. 


pitiful sound 


Khyok 

Pchasm 

khy—ch. 

Khyon: a 

Vsand—to flow channel, sound 

. As. sund; s—khy—ch. 

stream 



Khriu 

Karanga—head horn, com 

Gr. keras; k=c. 

(khro) 

or horn 
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Burmese. 

Pali. 

English. 

Remarks. 

Khra 

Vkhar—to be 

crack 



damaged 



Khrac 

? Vkhur—to cut 

scratch, scrape, 

Dan. krassen 



scrub 


Khrac 

Vkhur—to write 

sketch, scribe, 

L. grapho. But re: khrac 



scribble 

appears to be from 
Vlikh-to write. 

Khrut 

Vkhur—to cut 

scratch. 

See khrac-to scratch, 




al>ove. 

Khrok 

cha 

Six 

Cambrian chwech. 

Khva 

Vkhor—to be 

?fork 



bandy-legged 


k=c. Is cup connected 

Khvak-a cup 

Kupa—a pot 

cup. cop, cob. 

cope 

with sans, kappala- 
skull ? 



Khvap 

Vkut—to cut 

chop, chap 

k—c. Arakanese. 

Khva 

Khura—hoof, 

hoof 

Cf. L. cord, Gr. kardia— 

from Vkhur— 
to cut 


heart; corn—horn; 

Pali langhu—lahu. 

Khve-lip 

Vkut—curve 

coil 

k—c. 


Vlip—to be 




entangled 



Khve: a dog 

kukur—a dog 

cur 

k—c. 

Khyve: ' ' ’ 

Sansc. Vsvid— 

sweat 

s—khy. 

* lit • 

to exude 


s—khy. 

Khyiu 

Sans. Vsvad—to 

sweet 

(pron. 

be sweet 



Khyo) 

Giuk 

Gada—a rod 

yard • 

AS. geard, gyrd; D. 



gurd; 

G. gerte; Goth, gards 





g—y; d—r; also d—k. 

Gyan: cin: 

l_ 

Ginger 

c=g. OF. gingimbre. 

Nri, to be en¬ 

Vmil—to be en¬ 

(ig)nite 

m—n=n—n. 

tangled, 
ni-to be 
ignited 

tangled 


d or l=r. 

Nra:, ) 

Vmid—to love 

marry 

Mra: j 

or Vmil—to be 




entangled 


Dan. knoop 

Nut-a peg. 

Khanu—a stump 

knob, knop 

Niuk-to 

nidda—sleep 

nap 

d—k. 


drowse 
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Nha: yam : 


?hire 

AS. hyrian; OE. hiren. 

Nri: rive, 
fti: rive 

niVvid—to be 
disgusted 

ennui 


Cam 

Vsam—to experi¬ 
ment 

sample 

s—c. 

Cak 

Cakka—a wheel 

Circle, ?truck, 
truckle 

c=tr. 

Cak 

VkT—to barter 

? [to] truck 

K«=c—tr. 

Cak 

Vcakh—to op¬ 
press 

sack 

c—s. As in nhip-cak. 

Cak-a drop. 


jet 

e=j; k=t 

Cak 

V si—to sleep 

Psleep 

s—c. 

Cak-to 

?Vcar—to in- 

scale 

Icel. skal—a balance 

weigh 

vestgate 


c«k; r—L 

Cakara ' 
word 

Vcakh—to speak Saga 

Vsakh—to 
speak 

c—s; k-=g. 

Cak-chup 
Cakhi 
(arch.)- 
a writer 

jigucchati 

disgust 

Pscribe 

j“=c; g—cli. 

Cari 

aVcam—to wash 

Pclean 


Cac-to strain 

Vsik—to pour 

sift 

s—c. 

Cac 

Vcar—to decide 

Pjudge 

F. juger; OF. jugier 
c—j; r—d or g. 

Cariri: kam: 


Psystem 

c=s; k—t. 

Cariri: cim 
(pron. cl: 

• N 

Vci—to accumu¬ 
late, or seize 

seizin, seisin 




zim)- 

wealth, 

prosperity 


Campa (now 

Vcamb—to eat corn 

G. kern; c—k. 

Capa:) 

paddy 

Cam: to test 

Vsam—to exam- scan 
ine 

s—c. 

Carac- 

Onomatopetic grit 

c-g. 

gravel 

Ci 

Vci—to accumu- save, Pthrift 
' f late 

c—s—thr. 

Cicac 

Vcar—to exa- Pcriticise 

mine, reduplic¬ 
ated 

r—s. 
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Burmese. 

Pali. 

English. 

Remarks. 

Ci ~ \ 

Cann ( 

Vci—to increase 

thrive 

c—thr. 

Grari 

Vci—to arrange 

series 

c—s. 

Cikyak, 

Vke + Vke—to 

screech, screak 

k=c=q 

clkyvak 

make noise 
continuously 

squeak 


Gnam 

Vke + V man— 

scream 



do 



Glon 

Vke + ? 

shrill 


G: 

Vci or Vsi—to 

siege 

c*=s. 


bind 



Cu 

Vcul or Vcut— 

group 

c—g. 


to collect or 

• 



(?) Vgup—to 
be mixed up 



Gip, cut 

Vcub — to suck 

suck, (ab)sorb 

c—s. 

Cum- 

Vgumb — to sum 

sum 

See a kum. 

complete 

up _ 



Ce 

Vci or Vclie — to 

cease 

As in prat-ce. 


cut 



Concvan 


Psquint 

D. schuin-oblique ; c—s. 

Ciu (pron. 

Vsuc — to be wet 

soak 

s=c; c—k=t. 

co), cvat- 
to be wet 




Ciu (pron. 

?Suci — a needle, 

?shot, as in bar- 

s=c. 

co) 

bolt 

shot 


Ciuk (pron. 

Vcup — to sow 

sow 

C“S. 

caik) 


. 

Ciu (pron. 

'Vcub — to suck 

suck, suckle 

c—s. 

co) 




Ciu: (pron. 

Vsu — to rule 

sway 

s—c. 

co:) to 
rule 




Ciu : cann : 

Vcutt — to be lit¬ 

?quota 

k—c—q. 

(pron. co: 
ci:) a 
little 

tle, ?koci—any 



Cvak-a plot 

? Vcutt—to be 

sward 

D. zwoord; c—s—z 

small 



Cvatta 

Vcutt—to be 

jot, iota, ?dot 

Hind, chota; c=j—i— 


little 


(?)d. 

Cvan-to 

Vjung—to risk 

chance 

j—c—ch. 


risk 
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Remarks. 

Cvan: than: 

Vsoi + Vson— 

stain 

s=c; s=t or th. 

Cvap, eve 

Cva 

Chak-to 

to be reddened 
as with blood 

?(ac)cuse 

so 

Vsap—to connecf sib 

OE. swa; S. swa; Icel. 

sva, svo, svo; D. zoo. 
s=ch; p=b—( ?)k 

connect 

Chan-to 

Vsam—to seem 

seem 

s=ch. 

seem 

Chan :-to 



? descend 

s—ch—c. 

descend 
Cun-to come 





down the 





river 

Chac-to cut 

> 

> 

/chid—to cut 

chip 


Chac-to 

? ditto, or Vki— 

Chaffer, cheap, 

k=th. 

cheapen 


to buy 

chop, chip as 


Chann: 

Vci—to collect 

in Chipstead 
seize, seise 

c—ch—s. 

(pron. 

chi:) 

Chann :-to 

? V sev—to serve 

serve 

ch=»s. 

serve 

Chat 

Chan 

Vsal—to be quick 

stag 

soon, (accentu¬ 

ch“S=t. 

Goth, suns; c—ch—s. As 

Chan-rice 

V camb—to eat • 

ate 

com, grain 

in mean-chan. 
c==ch; c—g. 

Chanvah: 

Chan :-to 

Vcand—to shine 

saffron 

shine 

ch=s. Cf. clram+pava- 
sim—cirappavasim. 
c—ch=>s. 

wax as 

the moon 
Chap-pya' 
Chay 

Chay 

Vci—to collect 

soap 

ten 

salve 

AS. sape; Hind, saboon. 
G. Zehen; archaic kip, 
kyip. 
c=ch=s. 

Chay 

ditto. 

save 

c=ch—s. 

Giara 

acera—teacher 

? Sir, sire, senior 


Cha: 


jalarasa—salt, 

salt, sauce 

L. sal: i=ch=c: s=ch; 

Chit-tit 


sara—salt 

still ' 

r—1. . 
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Burmese 

Pali. 

English 

Remarks. 

Chit-nam ) 

. Vchid Vman 
j —to have noise 
' cut off 

silent 

L. sileo; ch—s. 

Chann: \ 


Cf. chit-nrim. 

kyam \ 



Chit-kvay 

Vchid—to cut off 

seclude, still- 

ch=s. Cf. coy. 

Chip-a seal 

+ ? 

Cihana—a seal 

quiet 
seal, sign 

L. signum; c—ch—s; 

Chi: or se 

Vsik-to pour 

(Prov. E.) sig 

h—g. As in tam-chip. 
s=-ch. 

urine 

Chi: nhah:, 

? Nhanam— 

snow 

L. ningo. European phil¬ 

or nhah: 

bathing 


ologists connect ‘snow’ 

Chup-phrat 

Vchut—to cut + 

Pseparate, sever 

with sineh-to be sticky 

ch—s. 

Chumma- to 

Vphal—to cut 
?Vdam—to tame 

tame 

d—t—ch. 

admonish 

Chu-to be 

Vcur—to bum 

seethe 

AS. scothan; c—ch—s. 

in ebulli- 

tion 

Che: nhe: 

Vsineh—to be 

slow 

n—1. 

Che: le: 

sticky 

lag, late, delay, 

D. slee. See le: 

Che re: 

Vlab—to lag 
FVkhusi—to 

slow 

swear, rail 

ch—s. 

Cho or so 

swear or abuse 
-fVre—to 
utter 

Vju—to be quick 

quick, swift 

j=ch—s. 

Chok 

Vchut—to cut 

Pchisel 


Chon khron 

Cho 

Vsu—to join 

squat, crouch 
sort, solder 

L. sero—to join; s—ch. 

Chiu (pron. 

Vciv—to say 

say, saw, ? quoth 

AS. sewaeth; c—ch-=s. 

cho) 

Chiu 

Psuci—a neeedle 

shut, stop, choke 

ch—s. 

* 

or bolt 

close 


Chvat 

Vsuc—to wet 

soak 

wi 

1 

■5 

Jve: 1 

Vju—to be 

zeal 

j—s. 

Jvat f 

Tvan: 

impetous 

spoon 

j—s; v—b—p. I cel. 

Jhan 

Jhana 

Ptrance 

spanu; bw. span; L). 
and Dan. spaan; G. 
span, 
jh—tr. 
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Sa, nann 

nisa—end of day 

night 

n=n. 

(pron. ni) 

Sac 

Vmakh—to 

smear, smirich, 

ni—n. 

Sac 

smear 

smutch 

nasty 

n=n. 

Sam 

Vmand—to be 

mean 

m—n. 

Si, nhi 

inferior 

Vmil—to be 

(ig)nite 

m—n. 

Sit 

entangled 

Vnat—to bend 

nod, nudge 

n—n. 

Sl-a brother 

body 

Vnij—to be 

nephew, neice 

Ice. nefi. a brother 

Si: 

liom 

Vnij—to be 

nee 

ancpsios—a first 
sin. 

Si-to be 

born 

Vmi—to com¬ 

mete 


level 

Tanton : 

pare 

Vtun—to be full 

tun, ton 


Tan:, Ton 

ditto 

tense 


Tac, ti-to 

Vti—to cut 

tear 


cut 

Taci ) 

Vtacch—to re¬ 

?tittle 


Tachip 1 
Tann (pron. 

duce 

Vtal—to stay 

stay, steady 

1—r—y—nn. 

ti) to 
establish 

Tat 

Vsatt—to be 

tact 

s—t. 

Tan 

able 

Vtanu—to les¬ 

(at)tenuate, tiny 

s—ch. 

Tancha- 

son 

Vtans—to adorn 

utensil 


instru¬ 

ment 

Tan-to stop 

Vtal—to stand, 

stand 

1—n. 

Tan: 

?tha—to stand 
Vtant—to ex¬ 

(ex)tend 

t-d. 

Tapak-a 

tend 

Vsabbi—to 

tippet 

s—t; b=p. 

scarf 

Tap 

adorn 

Vtaki—to bind 

tack, (at)tach 

OE. tak. 

Tam: 

Vtam—to desire 

(to)tend (to) 
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Burmese 

Pali. 

English 

Remarks. 

Tamam-an 

Vdam—to train 

dam 

d-=t. ■ • . 

enbank- 

ment , 

Tamtvan 

Vsun—to pro¬ 
duce sound 

dun, din, tune, 
tone 

s—t—d. Cf. twang. 

Ta: 

Vtas—to retard 

retard, deter" 

s-=r. 

Tan :-tim 

Vdhimb—to be 
contented 

(con) tent 

dh=t. 

Tut 

Vtud—to peirce 

?(s)tick 


Tut, tiu, 

Vtiv—to be 

?(s)tout 

Tiu ( pron. to) means 

tiuk 

stout 


short. 

Tun 

dhunati—to 
tremble 

Ptremble, tremor 

dh—t. 

Tup 

Vsutt—to tie 

?tie 

s—t. 

Tup 

Vtuvatt—to lie 

?(s)toop 


Turii-to turn 

Vtun—to curl 

turn 


Tu': 

Vtud—to break 

?dig 

t—d. 

(sa) te, 

iti—that 

that (conj.) 

t—th. 

(sa) tat 

Te-a hut 

Vtal—to stay 

Ptent 

1—y—e; 1—n. 

Te (arch),) 

thiyati, from 

touch, tact, 

th=t. Cf. tve, tvay-to 

thi, tve, l 

Vthe—to touch 

(con) tact 

be connected. 

tiu ) 

Tokte 

onomatopoetic 

tucktoo 


Ton-a 

tunga—a hill 

down, dun 

t—d. 

mountain 

Ton, tok 

Vtun—to fill 

Ptube 


To, to lyo- 

I 

1 

Psuit 

AS. till—suitable; t—s. 

suitable 

Tiuk-to 

Vtigh—to kill 

strike 


attack 

or Vtik—to 
oppress 

(at)tack 

• 


Tiuk-riuk 
Tiuk-tvan: 

?dhura—front 

direct 

d—t. 

PL. ductum. d=-t. 

to insti- 

gate or 




seduce 

Tiun, Tiun- 

on 

ati+antarh, to 
endmost, 

till, until 

n—1. 

Tvak, tvap 

Vtup—to strike 

tap, dab, dub 

t—d. 

Tvan:- a pit 
Tve 

?talla—a pit 

tunnel 

tow 



7 
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Thak- to be 

Vti’J—to * 

tart 

sharp 

sharpen 


Than 

Vsam—to seem 

seem, think, 


or think 

deem, teem 

Than-to be 

Vthamb—to be 

?(s)trong, 

violent 

hard 

(s)trength 

Than:, 

Vthim— to be 

damp, drench, 

thiun: 

moist 

taint 

Thap 

PVsadd—to dry 

thick , 

Thip 

U P_ 

? Vthup—to raise 

tip 

Thum 

Vthul—to l)e 

dense, dunce 

Thurh :-a 

thick 

talla—a tank 

tank, dank 

pond 

Thu, tho, 

Vthup—to raise 

thole, tall, tower 

’ Thon 

Thu 

Vthul—to be 

dull 

Thiu (that) 

thick 
‘ so ’—he 

tho(obs.) the, 

Thiu: 

Vtud—to pierce 

that, those 
thrust 

Thiu: 

Vtud—to strike 

toll, as a bell 

Thvak-to 


dart 

issue 

Thvat ) 

Vthup—to raise 

top 

Thvat f 

Thvan-to \ 

Vthul—to grow 

?till 


till 

Thay-a 


harrow 


Thvan: to 
shine 

Vtunj—to shine 

twinkle 

Darvap 

?Vdhar—to 
conduct 

draw', drag 

Daray 

Fdarl—a dale 

P 

deer 

Da: a knife 

Di 

Vda—to cut 

dirk, dag, dagger 
?tide 

Dhat 

VDhatu—ele¬ 
ment 

?diet 


Remarks, 
t—th; j—r. 

OL. tongere—to know; 
s—t—th. Cf. chan— 
to seem. . 


L. tingo—to moisten; 
th-t-d. 

G. dick; s—th—d. 
th—t. 

th—d; 1—m—n. 
t—th; l=n; t=d; 

L. tollo—to raise; th=t. 

th—d. 
s—th. 

L. trudo; t—th—tr—thr. 

t—th. 

d=th. 

t—th. 

t=th; 1—n. 


h—n. 


Dan. dyr; Ice. dyr. Cf. 
Bur. variants khyl or 
gyl—a deer. 

d=t. 

dh—d. ' 
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Burmese. 

Pali 

English 

Remarks. 

Nagiur 

Vnij—to be 

nature, innate 

L. nascor, nasci; j— g— 

Nap 

born 

Vna—to know 

knack 

c—t. 

h=n. • 

Nam an n 

Vnatn 

name 


Nay 

V madd—to 

knead 

m—n; d=r=y. 

Ni: 

knead 

pref. ni, Vnid— 

near, nigh, neigh¬ 

Sec ana: 

Nu 

to be near 
Vmud—to be 

bour 

?(s)mooth 

m—*n. 

Nok-back, 

soft, as pow¬ 
der 

?anu—after 

nape, nucha 


behind 

Nok 

ditto 

next 


Nok 

Nok-khye: 

Vmuj—to be 

naughty 

muck 

Dan. mog; Scand. and 

Niu • 

cleaned 

?Vmul—to grow 

milk 

Icel. miki; j=g=h. 
AS. meole; L. nulgeo; 

Nhak-to 

Vnakk—to 

knock, knap, 

m—n. 

strike 

destroy 

knach, snap 


Nhan 

Vnandh—to 

?and 


Nhan-to 

connect 

V munth—to 


L. mino—to drive cattle; 

drive 

run away 


m—n. 

mon :-to 
drive 

Nhap 

Nasa—nose 

mucus 

n—m. 

Nha 

ditto 

nose 


Nhip 

ni-low 

nick, as in nick¬ 


Nhip-phi 

ni Vpil—to press 

name 

nip 


Nhut 

down. 

mukkha—mouth 

mouth 

m—n. 

Nhon, 

Vmanth-to 

?annoy 

m=n. 

• Mhon 

Pak, pac 

annoy 

Vpath—to pelt 

pelt 


Pak. pi, phi, 

Vpi|—to press 

press, flat 

l==r. 

prap, pra: 

Pah 


even 

OS. and OHG. eban; 

Pan-pan: to 

Vpinj—to op¬ 

pain, pang 

p=b“v. 

OE. peine; L. paena— 

be in dis- 

press 


torment; j=*g. 


tress 
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Remarks. 

Pat-to wind :: 

Vpat—to wind 

•belt 

p=b. 

Pat 

Ppatta—oppor¬ 

pat, fit 

Eg. Pattakala—suitable 


tune 


time;p=f. 

Pan 


pomp 

As in han-pan. 

Pan: 

Vpinj—to op¬ 

pant 

F. peiner—to fatigue; 


press 


j=t. 

Pan: 

Vbandh—to • • . 

band 

• p=b. 


bind 



Pan: a riddle 

Vpand—to joke 

pun 

n=-n. 

Pay-to reject Vpil—to reject 

(ex) pell 

l-*r—y. 

Pali-to play 


play 

AS. plega—a game. 

tricks 

Padarak 

Pada—leg, Vlat 

Pparalysis 

d=r; l=r. 


—to destroy 



Pin-thin 

Pillati—to be 

pine 

l=n. 


thin from 




Vpil—to dis¬ 




card or waste 



Pin-Hn / 

from same and 

pine, lean; pine, 


X iIf—1 111 ’ 

Pinlhl f 

lin and lhl 
which See. 

little 


Pitun 


beetle 

AS. bitel, from bitan— 

humble 

bee 

• 


to bite. 

Pin :-to be 
unadorned 
Prin :-to be 


plain, plane 

r—*1. 

unembel¬ 

lished 




Pujvan 

Pin 


prawn 


xriu 

Put 

Vpus—to fill 

UVtVV*, l/UCKCty 

pouch 

8 I K* 

Put 

V puth—to 

pat 



strike 



Puti: 

Vbhus—to 

bead 

OE. bede; G. bitte; Chi- 


adorn 


• nese puti; b—p; s-=t 




=d. 

Puthiu: 

thupo—a .tope 

tope 

?A transposition in Bur. 

(pro. pu- 
tho:) 


and Chinese putho. 


Pup 

puti 

putrid 

t—P- 

Pum 

?form 

P—f- 

Pulan:* • 


?phial, vial 

F. flole. p—f; 1—n. 

Pute 


pearl 

LL. parla. 
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Burmese. 

Pum 

Pali ;• 

Vpun—to heep 

English 

) 

. . « 
Phvam | 

* Vphund—to 
bloom 

plump 

Pu 

Vbhu—to in¬ 
crease 

bulge 

Pe :-to give 

Vpis—to give 

pay 

Pe 

blj a—a seed 

pea, bean 

Pc 

Vbhid—to 

break 

piece, bit 

Polo 

Vplu—to float 

float 

Po 

Vbhu—to ap- 
pear 

?pecr 

Pok, phok 

Vbuj—to pierce 

poke, pore, 

Pok-to sting Vputh—to 
strike 

pop 

Pok-to 

break out 

?Vpuy—to 
break out 

' Vpan—to barter, 

pox, pocks 

Pon 

?bandho—pro¬ 
perty pledged 

pawn 

Poh: (to 

?pusnati—to 

burn 


Piu (pron. 
po) to 
conduct 
Piu: (pron. 
po: to 
carry 
Piu: 

Pyak-cT: to ' 
be des¬ 
troyed 
Phyak-chi: 
to des¬ 
troy 
Pya: 


► Vpu—to reach port, porter 


Vbyay—to be 
exhausted 
Vphal—to des- 
troy+ 

Vkhi—to be ex¬ 
hausted 


pole 

>• ?perish 

Bee 


Pyan: to be Vpin—to be 
lazy contented. 

Pyan 


Pyan 


?(su)pine 
?prepare, repair 
phalaka—a plank plank 


Remarks. 


Cf. old sing, pease, pese 
where j—s; b*=p. 
bh=b=p. 

p-=f. 
bh—p. 

L. foro, b==p; j—k—r. 


OF. pan. 
p—b; z«=r. 


F. perir; b—p. 


Akin to Icel. Blj, Sw 
and Dan. bl. 


?L. paro—to make; y— 
r. 

y—1- 
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Burmese 

Pali 

English. 

Remarks. 

Pyam 

Vplay—to run 

fly 

OE. .flien, fleen, fleyen; 

Pyayi- 

?Vphar or 

flurry, fuss 

p—f; y—l. 

Prov. E. flur—to ruffle; 

pyaya 

Vphal—to be 


r—y—1. 

Pyon: 

agitated 

Vpun—to be 

plaint 

y-1. 

Pyiu 

soft 

poto—a child 

puerile 


(pron- 

pyo)- 

young 

Pyo 

poto—a child, 

sport, frolio, play 

G. froh; p=f; y=»r—l. 

Pyiu 

from 

’ Vpu—to go 

;epjc 

• Gr. epos. 

Pra 

Vbal—to show 

(s)play, (dis) 

b=p; 1—r. 

Prak 

Vphar—to be 

play 

• bright, flash, 

ph=p=b=f; r—*1. 

Pran 

bright 

flare, 

flame, blaze 
(a) plain 

r—1. 

Praii- 

Sansc. pra 

from 

See phran. 

outside 

Prann 

puya—pus 

pus 

y—r—s. 

pro. pri) 

Prann 

pareti—to fill 

fill, (re)plete, 

L. pleo; p=f; r—1. 

Prann- 

pareti and Vpur 

(com)plete 
fill, full; profuse 

l-=r=s. 

phriu: 

—to fill 



(pron. 

pri- 

phro:) 
Prat-to be 

Vpal—to cut 

pare 

1—r. 

cut 

Pri: to be 

pareti—to finish 

complete, ac¬ 

r=l. Cf. akum pri: cl: 

comple- 


complish 

with accomplish. 

fed 

Pru-cu-to 

?Vpus—to bring 

?produce 

s—r. 

attend, 

forth 



look 

after 

Pru-to do 

Vpar—to exert 

ply, prepare, 

L. paro—to make ready; 


(as in byaparo- 

repair 

W. praith—a deed; 


industry) 


r—1. 
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Burmese. 

Pali 

English. 

Prut 

Vplus—to burn 

boil, broil, parch 

Pru, pruca, j 



purac, \ 

Vphut—to bud 

bud, sprout 

pHu: ' 

Pruphu: 

Vphull—to 

blow, flower 


flower 


Pvan 

ditto 

1 

Pvan-lan: 

phullana—flower¬ 

J bloom, blossom 


ing 

i 

Pru: tu: 

pure—before and 

Fprotrude, pro- 


Vtud—to thrust 

tuberate 

Pre: to run 

V play—to run 

flee, flit 


away 


Pre 

Vbhid—to break 

break, breach 

Pro ) 

Vbru—to speak | 

speak, prate, 

Prvak f 

preach ?(ex) 
press, effable 

l 

Pron-to 

Vpand—to joke 

prank 

joke 

] 

?pelava—soft 


Pro 

?Vphal—to 

frail 

i 

break 


Priuri 

pariVma—to 

par, (com)pare, 

(pron. 

compare 

(com) peer, 

prain) 


(non) pared; 
Fparallel 

Pve-enter- 

Vphuti—to play 

fete 

tainment 



Pve-to be 

Vputt—to l>e 

few 

past sea¬ 

few 


son 



Prvam 

Vpanj—to know 

plan 

(arch) to 
devise 



Prve, ) 

palve-a > 
flule ) 

?Vpar—to fill up 
Vphut—to swell 

flute, blow, in¬ 
flate 

Phak-leaf j 

patta—a leaf, 
Sans, patra 

foil 

Phak-to 

?paggaha— 

?hug 

embrace 

catching 


Phan-glass 

phalika—glass 

pane 
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Remarks, 
p-b; 1-r. 

ph—p—b. 
ph=f—b. 

ph—p—b; 1—n. 

Dan. flye; p—f; 1—r. 
bh=b=p. 

G. sprechen; b—p—f. 
Prvak becomes 

mrvak. 

por ph—f. 
n—m—1. 

p—ph—f. 
p-f. 

D. fluit; L. flare—to 
blow; b—p=f; r=l. 

p—ph—f; r—1. 


ph—p; 1—n. 
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Burmese. 

Pali 

English. 

Remarks. 

Phay-to 

reject 

Pay-to 

■ Vpal—to clear 

parry 

L. paro—to keep off; 
1—y=r. 

remove 




Pham 


fin, ?\ving 

ph=f. A wing is called 




a ton pharh. 

Phyam 


Phalanx, flank 

y=l. Fore-arm is call¬ 




ed Lak-phyam. 

Phalap, 

) 



pha: la:, 
pha: ya 

' Vphar—to 

1' spread. 

Flap, flabby 

ph=-f; p=b'. 

pha: lya: 

) 



Phala: 

Sans. Patra—a 

Bowl 

A. S. bolla; p=ph—b; 


bowl. 


r—1. 

Phalay-to 

Pbadhako 

?barter 

OF. baretar—to ex¬ 

exchange 

Pha-to 

?Vbadh—to " 


change; ph=b; r—1. 

mend 

bind, 

„ patch 

p=ph=b=bh. 

Phathe: 

?Vbhar—to 

to patch 

make up 



Phit 

Vpil—to reject 

spill 

p-ph. 

Phi:-to be 

Vbhu—to in¬ 

big. 


fleshy 

crease 



Phut 

bhuta—-element 

puck, bogie, bogy 

bh=b—p—ph. 



bogey 


Phut 

bhuta—trees, 

bush, wood 

bh=b=ph; bh=v=w. 


shrubs etc. 


OE. wude; AS. wudu. 

Phu: 

Vpur—to go 

fore 

p=ph=f. Forehead= 


before 


Nhaphu:; fore-shore= 




Kam: na: phu: 

Phe 

Vpakk—to go 

?part, depart 

p-ph. 


aside 



Pho, pho 

Vphut—to swell 

?bloated, ?in- 




flated 


Phok 

Vbuj—to bore 

perforate 

L. foro; b=ph=f; j=r. 

Phiu (pron.' 

\ Vphur—to puff 

fire, puff 

ph=—f. Fire-place is 

pho) 

Phva, phva. 

1 


phiu; live-coal is ml: 
phva:, but phva means 



to puff or blow. 

am f • 1 1 *lj ■*rr 

rnyak-to 

v pnat—10 des¬ 

IU 1 I| oUUll 

p“=pn—i, i=r—y. 

spoil 

troy 

• 


Phya: 

Vphar—to trem 

- ? fever 

Cf. Phin, from Vphand 


ble 


—to tremble,=to be 


feverish. 
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Burmese. 

Pali 

English 

Remarks. 

Phya :-to 

Vbyaj—to 

bait 

b—ph. 

entice 

deceive 



Phyo 


pale 

p—ph; l=-r=y. 

Phran 

Sansc. pra 

from 


Phrac-to 

exist as 
a fact 

Vphal—to take 
effect or to 
fruit 

(ef)fect, (af)fect 

l=r; ph—f. 

Phrann 

Pareti—to fill 

fill 

p-=ph=f. 

(pron. 

phri) 

Phran 

pharana— 
spreading, 
from Vphar— 
to spread 

spread 

ph—p. 

Phran : 

ditto 

sprinkle 

LG. spreen. 

Phra 

Vphar—to 
spread 

spray 

ph—p. 

Phru-whitc 

Vpu—to be pure 

pure, puce, white 

Cf. phve: 

Phri, Phre,- 
to untie, 

Phaleti—to cut 

free 

ph—f. 

loosen 

Phron- 

straight 

Pharana from 
Vphar—to be 
be clear 

frank 

ph—f. 

Phvak-to 

?Vbhuj—to be 

filch, filk 

ME. felen; -Prov: E. 

conceal 

crooked. 


fcal—to hide slily; 
bh—ph—f. 

Phvan-to 

open 

?Vphul—to show 
or Vvann—to 
open or 

V phund—to 
blossom 

?open 

ph—p; ?v—b—p. 

Phva: 

Vphut—to ex¬ 
pand 

?(pro)fuse 

ph^-f. 

Phve: 

puyati from 

white 

p — ph — h — wh. See 


Vpu—to be 
white 


phru. 

Phve 

Vbhu—to pity 
continuously 

poor 

OHG. fo; 1—p-ph-f. 

Becomes mve. 

Ban :-cant 

Vban—to speak 

pun 

b—p. 

Ban: a 

Vbhanj—to 

pan 

bh—b—p. Also written 

circular 

cook, parch 

• 

man: in Burmese. 

tray 
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Burmese. 

Pali 

English. 

Remarks. 

Bala 

?Vpal—to clear 

blank 

P“b. 

Bit 

?Vbil—to sup¬ 
port or 

?Vbis—to throw 
down 

base . 


Biuk 

Pbilam—cavity 

belly 

Celtic bag; k=g. 

Biul-a leader bala—strength 

?bold 


Buddha-: 

budhavara, from 

PWcdnesday 

Was Bhuta, the god of 

hu: 

bhuta—wood 


the woods, of the pre-i 
Ariyans worshipped 
as Woden or Odin? 

Bhan: 

aphena 

opium 

Pers. bang. See bhin: 

Bhay 

ka-what 

why, where, how 

Goth, ibai; b—bh—vh— 

wh. 

Bha 

do 

what 

Goth. iba. 

Bhit 

Vbhikkh—to ask 

bid, (in)vite 

bh—b—v. 

Bhin: 

aphena 

opium 

ph—p—bh. 

BhT:, Bhin: 

PVpilor Vvatt— 
to revolve 

wheel 

p — bh — vh — wh. Cf. 
Bur. vhe-to turn with 

L. verto. 

Bhurah-a 

Vbhu—to govern 

govern, sovereign 

bh—v; g—s. 

king 

Bhe 

pihaka—spleen 

spleen 

p—bh. See aphyan: 

Bhe : 
danger 

Vbhi—to fear 

fear 

G. weh; L. vae; bh—f— 
v—w. 

Bhe :-side 

pittha—back 

back 

AS. baec; p—b—bh. Cf. 
Nok-bhe: 

Bhiuy 

Vbhi—to fear 

woe, foe 

bh—f—(v)—w. 

(arch) 

danger 

Bhon 

Pvujha—afloat 

? wharf 

w—v—b. 

Bhiu: 

bhoga—wage 

wage 

bh—v—w. 

Bhiu: 

Vbhu—to be 

worth 


Bhva: 

Vbhu—to be 

bear, birth 

bh—b. 

Ma 

na—not 

not 

m—n. 

Mak 

Vmakk—to 
work in 
threads 

net, mesh 

AS. masc, max; m—n. 

Makan: 

makara 

mackerel 

l=n. 

Manak 

Vmand—to 
shine- 

mom, morne 
(obs.) 


Ma :-great 

Vmah—to be 

mighty 

• 


great 

• 

• 

Mit-a friend 

Vmid—to love 

mate, amity 

d-t. 
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Burmese. 

Pali. 

English 

Remarks. 

Min, mrin-to 


munch, manger 


relish food 

Mut-chit 

?Vmund—or 

moustache 


beard 

Mun. num 

mudi—to 
shave or muk- 
kha—face and 
Vchid—to cut 

Vmuno—to re¬ 

minute 

m-=n. 

Mum-nan: 

duce to powder 

mustard 

L. Mustum. 

Mum-to 

Ymun-to keep 

mute, mun, mum, 

Mun(obs.) mouth. 

shut-one's 

quiet 

mund, mump 


mouth 

Mum: 

Vmund-to cut 

mane 

Icel. mon. Whishers 


hair 


Pa: mum: mve: 

Mu 

Vmul-to cause 

mode 

l-(r)-d. 

Mu 

to be 

mula-original 

mould 


Mu 

?Vmid-to be in 

? mood 


Mclyo 

temper 

Vmet-to forget-f- 

neglect 

m=n. 

Miu 

VHs—less 
muddhfi-top 

?more 


Miuk-to 

Vmah-to be great 
Vmad-to be dull 

murky 

OE. mirkc; Icel. myrkr. 

be dark 

Miu 

or Vniil-to 
fade 

muddha-top 

mound, knoll 

m=n. 

Myaknha- 

nayana-eye 


AE. nebb—face; m—n. 

face 

Mya: 

Vmah-to be large 

much 


Mhya 

matta-mere 

mere 


Mhya-lann: 


merely 

See lahn: 

Mhva-to 

Vmi-to compare 

measure 


distribute 
or share 

equally 
Mhya :-to 

Vmil-to lie en¬ 

snare 

m*=*n. Cf. phya: to en¬ 

ensnare 

tangled 


tice. 

Mra 

marakata 

emerald 


M rat- 

mahatta, mahati 

might, mighty 


excellent 

from Vmah-to 
be great 
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Burmese. 

Pali 

English 

Remarks. 

M rat-profit 

Vmah-to in¬ 
crease 

nett 

m—n. 

Mran 

Vmangh—to be 
quick 

nimble 

m-=n. 

Mrup 

Vmujj—to sink 

(im)merse, 

(sub)-merge, 
(e)-merge 

g“j-s. 

Mru-a 

Vmud—to pul¬ 

mote . 

AS. mot; mould-crumbl¬ 

particle 

verise 


ing earth; r=d=t. 

Mru 

mahika or mihika 

—snow. 

mist 

Icel. mugga-mist. 

Mru: 

Vmud—to play 

muse, amuse 

d—r=s. 

Mrok-to be 
glad 

moda—glad, 
from Vmud 

mirth 

OE. murthe. 

Mrok 

ni-f-uttara 

north, norse 

m=n. 

mrac-ok. 

(arch) 

Mvat 

Vmut—to be 
reduced to 
powder 

smooth, neat, net, 
natty 

m=n. 

Mvan: te - 

?mandakam— 
head 

noontide 

ni“n. 

Mvelyo 

?Vmud—to be 

merry 

OE. murie; F. mear; 


happy 


l=r. 

Mve 

mudu—soft 

mild, meek 

d=(r)=l. Cf. Sim-mve 
"-’subtle, where sim— 
thin. Icel. muikr-soft. 

Mhak 

Makkhika—a 

gnat, midge, 

D. mug; G. muche; 


gad-fly, 

Masako 

mosquito 

m=n; k*=q. 

Mhat 

Vmakkh—to 

smear 

mark 

m=-mh. 

Mhat 

Vna—to know 

note 

n=n—m. 

Mha: 

micella—wrong 

miss 

ch=s. 

Mhe 

Vmil—to spoil 
beauty 

? mole 

m==mh. 

Mhe: rhak 

Vmiss—to mix 

mix 

rh=ss-=x. 

Mhiu 

Vmu—to bind 

FnaiJ, knog 

mh=—m—n. 

(pron. 

mho) 




Mhiu 

Mulya—plucked 

l 

t 

i 

OG. mos; G. moos; AS. 


out with root 

morel 

more (obs.) 

more—a root; mohre- 
carroa; OHG. mora- 


ha, morha. l=-r; r—*s. 
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Burmese. 

Mhiu 

Pali 

English 

mildew, musty, 
mouldy, muggy 

Remarks. 

Yam: 


lend 

y— (r)— 1 . See Nha: 
yam: 

Yim:, 

Yiuri 

Vlamb—to lean 

lean, reel 

y-r-1. 

Yvay, 

yuva, yuvana 

youth, young, 

y=j. Cf. a-yvay from 

rvay, 


junior juvenile 

ayu=—age. 

Yhan 

yunjati—to join 

join 

L. jungere; y—j. 

Yvari: 

Vyu—to be 
blameable 

wrong 

y—r. 

Yiu (pron. 
yo) 


leak 

y—(r)—1. 

Ran-to be 
ripe 

Vrandh—to 
cook, ripen, 
mature 

rank 


Racpat 

Vlip—to be 
entangled 

wrap, lap 


Ran: 

V randh—to 
ripen 

rankle 


Ran-a 

quarrel 

rana—fighting 
or Vrand—to 
oppress 

rant, wrangle 


Ram: 

Vrambh—to act 
without 
thought 

?rash 

Cf. random—Pali yamva 
tarii va—Bur. yam: 
tarn: 

Ray-to 

laugh 

Vre—to produce 
sound 

Deride, risible 

L. rideo—to laugh. 

Ri 

?Vric—not to 
■ apply 

lazy, lax 

F. las—tired; r— 1 . 

Rum: ran: 

Vru—to produce 
sound 

row, rowdy, roar 


Rip 

Vlu—to reap 

reap 

AS. rip-harvest; 1 —r. 

Re-water 

Vri—to flow 

rill, rail (obs) 


Re 

Vre—to produce 
sound 

rate 

L. ratus. 

Re: 

Vriph—to blame 

rail 


Re:, re: 
khrac 

VHkh—to write 

write, scribe 

1 —r. Cf. Bur. cakhl— 
a scribe. 

Re: ca 

ditto 

letter 

r—1. 

Re 

rudhira—blood 

red, ruddy 


Rok 

Vrak—to reach 

reach 
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Burmese 

Pali 

English 

Remarks. 

Riuk-to 

Vradh—or 

rap, lick 

r—1. 

strike 

Vraph—to 
oppress 



Rvak 

?Vruh—to grow 

leaf, lobe 

D. loof; S. hi; G. laub 
r—L 

Rvat 

Vru—to produce 
sound 

read, rote 

* 

Rvat, rvap 

Vrukkli—to be 
rough 

rough 


Rve: 

?Vjus—to be 
happy ___ 

choose 

j—ch—r. 

Rve, to 

Vru or Vcu—to 

shift, shove 

r=c=s. See Rhve. 

move 

move 



Rha-to be 

syati—to cut 

sharp 

rh=s—sh. 

cut 


- 



Rhak-to be 
ashamed 

Vhri—to be 
ashamed 

shy 

rh-=sh. 

Rliac 

Sans, asht 

eight 


Rhim: 
(arch.) 

Vhri—to be 
ashamed 

shame, shameful 

do. 

Rhim: 

prann 

• 



(pron. 
shim: 

pri) 

Rhap (pron. 

syati—to be thin, 

sheet 

do. Cf. Khyap. 

shap) 

Rha 

Vha—to go 

search 

rh=»s. 

Rha: 

Vha—to move 

shake 

rh=sh. 

Rhi 

Rha: 


!e hoc 

AS CIP • rhs=aC 

V ill IU Uv 

syati—to be less 

iOy lido 

?scarce 

i\ O. olv j 1 

Rha: pa: 

do. 

?sparse 


Rhu 

Vlok—to look 

look, see 

l=r=s. 

Rhum: to 
lose 


(for)lorn, lose 

r—1; r—s. 

Rhon 

Vyuhg—to shun 

shun, shunt 

y=rh=sh. 

Rhum 

?Vyant—to 
shrink 

shrunk, rumple 

y=rh=sh. 

Rhiuk 

Vhikk—to sigh 

sigh 

rh—s. 

Rhiu (pron. 
sho) or 

raho—conceal¬ 
ment 

lurk 

r—L 

lyhiu-to 

conceal 
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Burmese. 

Pali. 

English. 

Remarks. 

Rlivam 

jambala— 
swamp 

swamp 

r—j—s. 

Rhve 

Vru—or Vcu— 

shift, shove 

r—c—(s)=sh. See Rve. 


to move 



Lak-to 

glitter 

Vlaj—to shine 

light, glitter 

L. lux, from luceo—to 
shine. 

Lan :-to 
shine 

Vlanj—to shine 

loom, illumine 
lamp, lantern 
lunar 

L. luna, lumino. 

Lah-to be 
clear 

ditto 

limpid 


Lah-to 

Vlamb—to be 

long, linger, lang 


tarry 

long 

languid 


Lac, lap 

Vlas—to re¬ 
create 

slack, relax, lax 
?lack, leisure 

L. laxus. 

Lac 

Vlap—to make a 
slip of the 
tongue 

slip 


Lann 

Vlay—to go 

?loaf, loiter, \ 

Lann: koh:—ditto—also 
=likp so C'f T") Hi- 

Lann: 


1)’, lie, like, also J 

ken; Goth, leikon. 

Lann: 

Vli—to be at¬ 
tached or Vial 
-to loll 

lie 

O. E. lill. 

Lap-a 

Vlabh—to get 

largess 


present 

Lam: a 

Viang—to go 

lane 


road 

Lavo-super 


lavish 


abundant 

Lay-a field 

?Vli—to be dis¬ 
solved in water 

lay, ley, lea 

AS. leah—a meadow. 

Lin 

Vlangh—to be 
without food, 
to waste with¬ 
out food • 

lean, lank ■ 

AE. hlaene. 

Lip 

Vlip—to wrap up 

?roll 


Lim-to 

cheat 

Vlambh—to 
deceive 

lie 

OH. lien. 

Lim: 

Vlimp—to smear 

lime 

D. leem; AS. lim—to 
glue. 

Lu 

Vlup—to rob 

rob, loot 

1—r; p—b. 
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Burmese 

Pali 

English 

Remarks. 

Lup-to 

Vluth—to stir 

labour 

L. labor; p=b. 

work 

Luiii: 

lunthanam— 
rolling 

round 

F. rond; l=r. 

Lum : 

do 

lump 


Lu :-to roll 
on ground 
from side 

lolo—rolling, 
Sans. Vlud— 
to roll 

roll 

1—r. 

to side 

Lu: 

Lela-to 

practise 


loam 

lilt. 


Le: to be 
heavy, 

Vlabi—to lag 

lag, late, let, slow, 
(de)lay 

AS. laet-slow. 

slow 

Le-to ex- 


(re)lay, (re)lieve 


change 

Le-to fall 


lie 


Lok 

?Vlag—to be 
entangled 

(a) lock 


Lon :-a 

?Vlunth—to go 

(a)yawl . 

(0—y- 

canoe 

Loma-to be 

Vlubh—to lust 

lewd, ?loose 


w'anton 

Loli-to be 

?Vlal—to loll 

?loll 


wanton 

Lyak 

Vlih—to lick 

lick, lap 


Lyan, 
Ihyan-to 
be quick 

Vlaiigh—to be 
light, lit, to 
jump or leap 

light 

L. levis. 

Lya:-to be 
long 

ayama—extent 
from ayata— 
long 

Flarge 

v=(r)=l. 

Lyo-to be 

Vlis—to be lit- 

little, less 



less tie 

Lyo • ?Vluth—to loose, lax, slack, 

move about ?lack 
Lyon: Vial—to loll, or lounge, lean, 

Viamb—to lean recline 

Lvan-a lawn, land, lond 

plain 
Lvan-to 
exceed 
limit 


yond, yond(er), k=(r)=y. Cf. ayond 
(be)yond. • with alvan. 
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Burmese 

Pali. 

English 

Remarks. 

Lvam :-to 

Vlamb—to 

long 


long for 

Lve, Lhve 

hanker after 
?Vlunt—to 
remember 

?(e)lude 

Lve is to miss; Lhve, to 

Lvat, lhvat 

Vluth—to move 

let, loose, (re) 

evade. 


about 

lease 


Lhe-to fell 

Lham 

Viand—to 

lay, (to cause to 
to lie) 
lance 


Lhi > 

throw 

VHs—to be 

little, less 

• 

Lhe: $ 

little 


Lheka: 

rujha—ascent 

ladder 

AS. hlaedar; OFries, 

Lhe-to turn 
Lhon-to 

Vlunt—to dis¬ 

lathe 

Pflout, clown 

hladder; r—1. 

jest 

Lho 

Lhyo-to 

respect 

row 

lave 

Gr. loub; L. leure—to 

wash 

Lhyiu 

Vsiv—to sew 

sew 

wash. 

Lhva: 

Vluth—to move 

leap 

Icel. hlaupa; G. laupen. 

Lhve-to 


Prock 

1—r. 

rock, as 
a cradle 

Va-to be 

Vvas—to be 

fed 

v-f. 

•fed up 

Va 

satisfied or to 
surfeit 

Vvaddh—to 

fat, wax 

w—v—f. 

Vak 

grow 

Phog 


Vak 

Paddha 

Phalve 


Vah-to 

Vav—to enter 

(ad)vent 

F. avent. 

enter 

Van:-to be 

Vvand—to wrap 

wind 

v—w. See viun. 

round 

or wind 

Vvanc—to go 
round 




Vari-to Vanna—fame vain, vaunt 

brag 
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Burmese 

Pali. 

English. 

Van: to be 

Vvann—to 

wan 

bright, 

colour 


yellow 



Vat 

Vvas—to wear 

wear, vest 

Vaiii-to 

Vvung—to risk 

venture 

dare 



Viun:-to be 

Vvanc—to go 

wind 

circular 

round 


Vam: 

Vvabbh—to eat. 

womb 

stomach 

Vvam—to 
belch up 


Van-a load 

Vvah—to carry 

weight, wagon 

Vay 

• 

buy 

Va: 

Vvabbh—to eat 

(de)vour 

Va: 


vague 

Ve, ah-ve 

Vve—to dry 

vapour 

Ve. vhe, ve 

Vvatt—to whirl 

whirl, whirlpool. 


or turn, veer 

(ad)vert, veer 

Ve: 

Pref. vi or Vvis 
—to 1)C 

far 

• 

distant 


Vhak-to 

Vvas or Vvil— 

veil, ?hide 

hide 

to cover 


Yhan-to 

Vvam—to lielch 

Pwhelm • 

overflow 

up 


Sak 

Vsad—to be 

sate, satiate, 


satisfied 

satisfy 

Sak 

Vsad—to fall 

set, as in sun-set 

Sakkav 

taca—skin or 
bark 

thatch 

Saksak, bv 
itself 

saka—self-f-saka 

self-self. ?sheer 

—self 


Sakse-a * 

Sans, sakshl—a 

testify 

witness 

witness 


Saka, 

Sakra: 

sakkhara—sugar 

sugar, saccharine 

San-thou 

tvarii—thou 

thine 

Sah- 

Vsant—to be 

?seem 

suitable 

suitable 


San: 

V singh—to 

scent 

scented 

smell 


Sann 


this 


Remarks. 

v=w\ 

L. vestire; v*w: s=t. 

v—\v. Sec van: 

D. warn; D. vam; AS. 
wamb; G. wanime—a 
pouch; v—\v. 

OE. wein—to bear. 
v=b. 

L. vorare. 


L. verto. 

O. E. fer; D. ver; v—f. 

Cf. Phvak. 


AS. saed. 

Goth, thak; D. dak; a 
roof-; Sw. tak; Dan. 
tag—a house; s^t. 

L. testis. 


t—s*=th. 

G. zeemen—suitable 
s*=z. 


s=th. 
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Burmese. 

Pali. 

English. 

San-to be 

Vsal—to be 

soon, accentuate 

quick 

quick 


Sann 

verbial ending ti 

s 

Sann 

Nom. case end¬ 



ing si 


San-to be 

Vsal-to be quick 

sound 

healthy 

and 



strong 
San:-to cut 

savanam—flow¬ 

swim, swam, 

across 

ing, floating 

swum 

Saman 


?sambur 


Sare 

cara—four+cara 

square, draw 


—four 


Sa: 

Vsu—to l>e get 

son 

Sitan: ca 

Sandesa—a re¬ 

tidings 


port 


Se:, sim-to 

sinoti from Vsi 

Thin 

be small 

—to be thin 


Sl-to be 

Vtim—to be 

dim 

dim of 

dark, Vsid— 


eye 

to be dull 


SI 

?Vge—to sing 

sing 

Sut 


swoop 

Sut-sut 

Vju—to be 

swift, swift 


quick 


Siito 

Sato, santo 

saint 

Scrann 

f Vsi—to distill 


(pron. | 
seri) | 

Serak 

> or cook or, 

| sleep 

sirup, syrup, 
sherbet 

Se: nay 

Vsi—to be 

small 

small 


Se: nup 

?Vtanu—to be 

?tiny 


tiny 


So 

Vju—to be 

swift 


quick 


Sok-to 

sosa—sucking or 

sip, sup, soup 

drink 

?Vcus—to 



drink 
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Remarks. 

Gr. S as in oiko-s. 

L- sanus. 

Barking deer is Sak-chi 
in Siyin dialect, and 
deer is saman in 
Taungtha dialect. See 
chat. 

C"*S. 

s=t: t=d. 

s—th. 

s—t—d. 

D. zingen; g—s—z. 

j=s. 

AS. smael; n—mi. 

t—s. 

j=s. 

s—th. 
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Burmese 

So lann: 
Siu 

Pali 

English. 

though, although 
so 

Remarks. 

Siu 


to 

s—'t. 

Siu (pron. 
so) to 
store 

Vsus—to in¬ 
crease 

Vtu—to fill up 

Pstore 

s=t. 

Sva .--tooth 

Vshu—to cut 

chew, Ptooth 

ch==s=t. 

Sve-to be 
dry 

Vsiv—to be dry 
Vsilis—to burn 

1 Vso—to sharpen 

sere, sear 


Sve: 

y Syati—to 

) sharpen 

sharp(en) 


Sve: chon 
to seduce 


Pseduce 

L. seductum. 

Ha-to open 
mouth 

PVhas—to 
laugh 


L. hio—to gape. 

Hac, hiuk 

Vhikk— 

hiccough, hiccup 

Hac is to shout; hiuk— 
to gasp for breath. 

Han 

Vhanu—to 
deceive 

sham 


Haia, hah: ] 
lan:, 

Hon: Ion: ] 

1 ?Vhul—to be 

1 pure 

hollow 


Hi 

Vhi—to be 

has, have 


Hin 

hinoti from Vhi 
—to be hot 

heat, hot 


HI 

Vhes—to neigh 
Vhil—to sport 

Pneigh 


Hilakhap | 

■ Vhiladi—to 
rejoice 

hilarious, hail 


Hok, to 
roar, to 

snore 

Vus—to produce 
sound 

hue, hoot 

OE. howten. 

Hon-to 

bark 

Vu—to make 
noise 

howl, Pwhine 


Hon: to be 
old not in 
age but 
in quality 

Vun—to 
deterioate 

Pold 

• 
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Dear Mr. Aung, 

* . * * * * 

So I have asked Dr. Stede, who is thoroughly qualified to give us his 
views. He has done so very carefully summing up his results in a letter 
and giving notes on points of detail. Both are enclosed. Personally I 
should be sorry if you turned aside from the history of ideas to the history 
of words. The ideas seem to me more important. You have done so well 
for a busy man—busy on his Sovran's behests—that we may look for more 
help from you if you do not get lost in the thorny jungles of philology. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) T. W. Rhys Davids, 

Chipstcad, Surrey. 


Dear Professor Davids, 

I have looked through the work of Mr. Shwe Zan Aung, and I am pleased 
to know that there is such an ardent student of great problems. We badly 
need these kind of men. If he will continue on these lines I am sure that we 
may expect something really valuable from him, something that will throw 
a new light on the relation of Aryan languages to other groups. But I am 
afraid I have to pronounce a rather sharp criticism on this paper, which I 
hope the writer will pardon, understand and appreciate—if he is a buddhima 
he will do so bicn entendu. 

Although the writer has with great and appreciable enthusiasm under¬ 
taken to set forth a hypothesis of no small importance and to raise it to a 
theory by adducing examples, and although some of the latter are unequi¬ 
vocal in scientific value, yet I do not consider the argument as a whole ripe 
for publication. It would be much better, not to say necessary, for the writer 
to obtain a better insight into the history of the languages in question and 
into the (scientific) principles of comparative philology in general. As a 
mere statement of facts his examples are correct, but to use them to draw 
any conclusions as to a comparison, is incorrect and dangerous. If we want 
to analyse and compare Burmese and Pali (and English) we can do so only 
by comparing the oldest Burmese with the oldest Pali and the same holds 
good for a comparison of Pali and English, only that for the latter com¬ 
parison we must go back to the Sanscrit roots. If this is not done then there 
is no “ thalabhumi ” for any theory. The writer will do well to revise the 
whole list accordingly, and I know that this cannot be done in a hurry. If I 
had to modify this list, it would take me a few months of hard work to make 
something “ decent ” out of it. A theory like the one the writer proposes is 
too difficult to be dealt with lightly, and to illustrate (one cannot say ‘ prove ’) 
with superficial equations of phonetic phenomena which in the end have 
nothing in common as regards their origin. Although, or just because the 
problem touched by him, is of such paramount importance, we have to be 
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doubly careful and set forth only such proofs as are without a shadow of 
suspicion, i. e. are scientific and not guesses. I would advise the writer to 
study the question for another year or two (with the help of modern research 2 
es on this subject), and then draw up another list, which no doubt will prove 
much more satisfactory to the author and to all sincere lovers of linguistic- 
historical studies. 

I remain, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Sd.) W. Stede, Ph.D., 
Wyabury, 
Hoivard, Couladon. 

31-8-16. 


To Professor Rhys Davids. 

Dear Sir, 

I feel much obliged to you for your favour of the nth September last. 
I cannot sufficiently express my thanks for your very kind introduction of 
me to the notice of Dr. Stede. I greatly appreciate his kind remarks which 
are most encouraging. In fact I could not expect a more favourable opinion 
at the present stage of my enquiry and study of the thorny subject. I hope 
I shall profit by his wholesome criticism and advice. What pleases me most 
is that when the idea of relating Aryan languages to other groups is not 
altogether repugnant to an authority like Dr. Stede, my working hypothesis 
for a fuller and further comparative study will not be rejected a priori by 
students like myself as wholly impossible. Since I wrote to you last, I have 
found more examples. I propose to publish the lists here locally in the 
Burma Research Society’s Journal for criticism and those examples which 
cannot stand the scientific test will be weeded out. Then it will be safer to 
draw conclusions from statements of undisputed facts. Already Professor 
Luce has been good enough to criticise my paper in a most friendly spirit. 
I send you a copy of his criticism and my reply thereto for your perusal. If 
you think it worth while showing them to Dr. Stede, you may do so. It is 
only by fair criticism and discussion that we can expect to build up the science. 

There is one point in Dr. Stedc's letter on which I wish to make a few 
observations. The history of Burmese has as yet to be written and this can¬ 
not be done without a further study of its philology. This want of a history 
is, however, compensated for by the comparatively slow progress in the deve¬ 
lopment of the language, due perhaps partly to, among other causes, (a) the 
conservatism on the pan of the people; (b) the monosyllabic tendency of the 
language; (c) the isolation and the consequent slow march of civilisation. 
In other words, Burmese would be one of the better preserved varieties. 

Dr. Stede’s dicta (a) that further researches on these lines may throw a 
new light on the relation of Aryan languages to other groups; (b) that some 
of my examples are unequivocal in scientific value and (c) that * as a mere 
statements of facts such of my examples are correct’,' [though it is not yet 
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safe to dra\v any conclusions] are too valuable to be lost in my studio. They 
would give an impetus to further researches, by other students. I therefore 
hope he will consent to my publication of his letter. 

Yours sincerely, 

Siiwe Zan Aung. 

Myaungmya, October 1916. 

P- S. —You may rest assured that I will not turn aside from philosophy 
to philology altogether. 


Dear U Shwe Zan Aung, 

You were kind enough to ask Maung Tin to shew me your interesting 
paper 011 Burmese philology, and I take that to mean an invitation to me to 
criticise it. You would not have done so. had you known my profound 
ignorance of the subject; in fact I may say that my only philological connec¬ 
tions amount to the fact that at Cambridge I had as my tutor a celebrated 
philologist (Giles), whose lectures I consistently cut! However your courtesy 
claims at least some return from me. and T can say at least that I was immen¬ 
sely interested in your theory: and for the rest, you will merely regard what 
I have to say as ‘ outside criticism.’ which might occur to any educated person 
without any leanings to philology. And it is particularly difficult for me to 
say anything of value, since 1 know.no Pali, little Burmese, and what I once 
learnt of Sanscrit I have entirely forgotten. As a natural consequence 1 
obviously cannot criticise the kernel of your paper, the list of Burmese words 
and their comparatives in Aryan languages, since 1 can only realise the 
ingenuity and not the inevitableness that links them. 

In the earlier part of your paper the thing 1 miss most is a law, compar¬ 
able (say) to Grimm's, which would teach one what to expect in the relation 
between at least some of the individual consonants and vowels of Burmese 
and those of any one Aryan language. Perhaps it is premature for me to 
expect one. or perhaps there are indications of one in your paper which I 
have missed. Anyhow what strikes me in your list of comparatives is the 
occasional instance when the same Burmese letter appears in English in differ¬ 
ent letters in different words:—e. g.. you connect, if I am not mistaken. Bur¬ 
mese Kri: with English chief and great: why should Burmese K appear in 
English, now as ch, now as g? Other instances occur to me, e.g. phak-foil. 
rvak-lcaf: pin-pinc , lin-lean. Certainly a law, if you could discover one, is. 
required, I think, to raise your theory to the level of a proved fact. 

Your answer to this criticism, I imagine, will l>e that in comparing Bur¬ 
mese with a language so complex and adulterated as English it is unfair to 
expect any regularity of relation in the letters. This is true, and it brings 
me to my second criticism—which is. that I am sorry you have not confined 
yourself rather to the simpler relations of Burmese. Pali, and Sanscrit. 
There is an obvious danger in comparing Burmese to such a very far removed 
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cousin of the Aryan stock as English, mere similarity of. sound and 
meaning • counting for so little. And, in this connection, I feel inclined 
to question your statement of your attitude a priori —“ In comparing Burmese 
and European languages, widely separated in both space and time, it would 
be sufficient if similar sounds represent similar ideas.... And if we can 
trace similar sounds with identical meanings to Pali or Sanscrit roots, it 
would strengthen the case still further.” Is this not rather a round-about 
method of approaching the problem? You will grant, I believe, that Pali and 
Sanscrit are more closely related in space and time to Burmese than are Euro¬ 
pean languages; it seems therefore better to deal with the former direct in¬ 
stead of merely using them as a corroborative; for once you establish a law 
of relations between Burmese, Pali and Sanscrit, the fact that there is a rela¬ 
tion between Burmese and European languages and English will follow as a 
matter of course. And, besides that, is not unlikely (judging from one’s 
knowledge of the connections between European languages which are fairly 
closely connected in space and time) that we should find any but the vaguest 
apparent similarity of sound or meaning between, say, English roots and 
Burmese which, as you admit, are far more widely separated? Or that if 
such apparent similarity exists, it should argue any real connection? Even 
if you take such intimates as English and Latin, I doubt if a person unac¬ 
quainted with Grimm’s and other laws, would often read the latent connection 
between common roots (I exclude of course words directly borrowed from 
Latin into English); and of course the meaning of the roots has often com¬ 
pletely changed. How much less should one expect to be able to judge from 
appearances in comparing English and Burmese! 

You will say, we have to judge from appearances, since we have nothing 
else to judge from. But the history of philology shews, does it not, that in 
comparing languages one must judge rather by the regular correspondencies 
than the apparent similarities of sounds and their component letters. 

You will not take my remarks too seriously; there is very likely no value 
whatever in them. They will suffice, I hope, to show you that I have read 
your paper with real interest and appreciation and not only this paper but your 
other ones in the Research Journal, which seem to me a most valuable contri¬ 
bution to Burma and philology. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Sd.) G. H. Luce, 
Rangoon College, 15th Sept. 1916. 

P. S. Another point I forgot to mention:— 

I do not think you have made very clear your view of the relation between 
* Pali and Burmese originally; perhaps you avoid doing so intentionally. You 
say “ Our vocabulary was for the most part derived from Pali by decent" 
“The pre-Aryans divided into two great branches, Aryan and Mongolian.” 
Am I right in believing you to mean that there is no non-Aryan nucleus in 
Burmese or any Mongolian languages, but that the correspondences existing 
between Aryan languages and Burmese may be divided into two classes, (i) 
cognate roots (i. e. pre-Aryan originally) (ii) more numerous roots taken 
much later chiefly from Pali “ by descent ” ? 
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Dear Professor Luce, 

I have already acknowledged the friendly tone of your criticisms. I have 
now carefully read your letter and I am glad of an opportunity for further 
discussion. The subject is wide and unless I keep closely to the various points 
raised in your letter, there is an obvious danger of my wandering off the 
track. For the purposes of my reply I may group the cognate points together 
and rearrange the groups in the order in which I wish to answer. 

I. You observe that I have not made clear my view of the relation of 
Pali and Burmese. I said—“ I have discovered that a large part of its (i. e. 
Burmese) vocabulary of common words are of Indian origin.” By this I 
meant that many of our words which we have been accustomed to suppose 
to be pure Burmese could be traced to either Pali or (Sanscrit) words or 
roots. I next said “ I then formed a tentative theory that our vocabulary 
was for the most part derived from Pali by decent.” You have mutilated this 
sentence of mine and quoted only the subordinate clause “ our vocabulary 
was, etc.” After pointing out the disturbing factors and interfering pheno¬ 
mena, I said “ These factors and considerations necessitate a modification of 
my theory of decent.” Finally, I formulated my present hypothesis that there 
was a primitive race or community in Central Asia, whom I call pre-Ariyan 
for want of a better term. Since then I have found that Hovclaquc in his 
Science of Languages was of the same opinion when he wrote: “These 
languages are for the philologists merely varieties of some primeval form 
of speech formerly spoken in Central Asia. Convinced of this truth we have 
undertaken to restore the words of this primitive language organically by 
everywhere re-establishing the original type by means of its better preserved 
varieties.” In this connection I may observe that at first sight one might 
think that dead languages like Latin, Pali or Sanscrit are better preserved. 
But a little reflection shows that what have been preserved intact in these 
languages are the highly developed forms of a later stage. The original forms 
of the primitive speech would be better preserved in an isolated language like 
Icelandic or in a conservative language like Burmese with a monosyllabic 
tendency. 

After briefly describing the mode of life that this primitive people are 
believed to have led, I said—“ But they had considerably advanced in agri¬ 
culture when they divided into two great branches Ariyan and Mongolian.” 

Now you have placed the mutilated clause referred to above side by 
side with “ they divided into two great branches, etc.” and asked me whether 
there is no non-Ariyan nucleus in Burmese or any Mongolia language. I 
cannot of course commit myself to a negative answer to such a question; for, 
a negative is far more difficult of proof than a positive. But it is for those 
who assert the positive to prove the existence of a common Mongolian 
nucleus. I remember reading somewhere that in some cases the Mongolian 
languages differ from one another as they differ from the Ariyan. But as I 
cannot quote this authority it must not be taken seriously. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, 
I. S. O., the best-fitted scholar after a lifetime of comparative study of Bur¬ 
mese and Chinese has so far succeeded in giving us some sixteen Chinese 
words in Burma of which, however, the majority are of Indian origin. Sir 
George Scott, C. I. E., in his Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States 
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wrote: “So far little beyond lists of words and hurried notes have been 
wtritten. From these it is impossible to determine which is the mother 
tongue and which is the patois; still less which are the families and which are 
the groups.” 

My paper is not concerned with the possible non-Ariyan nucleus but with 
the correspondences between the Mongolian and the Ariyan. At this point 
you have asked me a further question whether I meant that the correspond¬ 
ences existing between Ariyan languages and Burmese may be divided into:— 

(a) a small number of pre-Ariyan cognate roots; 

(b) more numerous neo-Ariyan roots derived chiefly from Pali by 
descent. 

I said that after division the two branches and their stocks developed along 
different paths on different lines. The divergence was so great that when 
Burmese came into contact later with Pali through Buddhism one could hard¬ 
ly recognise the other as a cousin. Burmese at that stage derived words from 
Pali by descent, especially words of philosophical significance. At the present 
stage of our inquiry, it is premature and difficult to even approximately esti¬ 
mate the different proportions of pre-Ariyan and neo-Ariyan words; for com¬ 
mon Burmese words which it is still possible to trace to Pali may be pre- Ari¬ 
yan for all we know. My view is that when such correspondences in common 
words as Burmese lu (a man) and Anglo-Saxon leod (a man) can be traced 
to a primitive root, say, /w-to reap, but not to any corresponding Pali word, 
then I should have no hesitation whatever in regarding them as pre-Ariyan. 
My idea is that this pre-Ariyan word lii came into existence at the agricultural 
stage of the development of the primitive race before division and that the 
neo-Ariyan word man corresponding to Pali Manussa came to be applied to 
human beings when they began * to think ’ at a much later stage of their 
mental culture after division, but before the Ariyan dispersal. I am informed 
that the term ‘ leod ’ was applied by the Biblical translators to debased men. 
This, I think, was because the clergy as opposed to the laity was considered 
nobler in every nation. Because of this Biblical application later etymolo¬ 
gists appear to have connected the word 4 leod ’ with 4 lewd.’ Were this deri¬ 
vation correct, lower animals with greater passion would have a better right 
to the title of 4 leod.’ Webster’s seems to be nearer the mark when it traces 
4 leod ’ to Sanscrit ruh-to grow. It is from words of this class that we have 
to construct a pre-Ariyan theory. But at the same time we require a working 
Hypothesis to help us on our discovery of fresh corresponhences. Since I pre¬ 
pared my long list of comparatives I have discovered more by the help of my 
hypothesis. E. g. If the pre-Ariyans did hunt before they took themselves 
to settled agriculture they must have done so with bows. Well, have we got 
any European word to match with our better preserved le: (a bow)? Yes, 
we have found it in your obsolete leg (a bow). A hypothesis verified in this 
way by fresh and further discoveries may be regarded as on a high road to 
being turned into .a respectable theory. 

II. You admit that once I establish a law of relation between Burmese 
and Pali (or Sanscrit) the fact that there is a relation between Burmese and 
European languages would follow as a matter of course. I said 44 If this 
(tentative) theory of descent from Pali were recognised the kinship between 
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Burmese and European languages would follow as a natural and necessary 
corollary.” Then, why have I not confined myself to comparing Burmese and 
Pali? You took me to task for not having confined myself to the simpler 
relations of Burmese, Pali and Sanscrit. Had I done so, I would appear to 
have been working on a theory that Burmese was derived from Pali by des¬ 
cent and all such correspondences between Burmese and European languages 
as are not traceable to Pali would have to be rigorously excluded from my 
study. But do you not think, the wider the field of comparison, the better for 
the science of comparative philology? Witness the vast stride comparative 
philology made on the discovery of Sanscrit. Should European philologists 
have confined themselves to European languages only? Why have they come 
so far as India? Should they not go further afield and find the missing links 
between Ariyan and Mongolian languages? Has the last word been said on 
the classification of languages into families and groups? These are a few of 
the questions which suggest themselves to me. You would ‘ rather deal direct 
with Pali or Sanscrit than use it as a corroborative in comparing Burmese 
and any of the European languages.’ But I think I have rather used distant 
European languages as a corroborative of the near relationship of Pali and 
Burmese; for I consider the greater the distance in time and space, the more 
it lends itself to corroboration. In any case the wider comparison increases 
the corroborative value of one another. 

III. You say ‘ it is not unlikely that we should find but the vaguest 
similarity of sound or meaning between English and Burmese which are 
admitted by me to be more separated in both time and space than are Burmese 
and Pali.’ But considering the distance, there is a remarkable agreement of 
both sound and sense, e. g. 

Burmese tin — English lean 
, pon — pawn 

And there are a host of other similar examples in my list. But then you 
add that ‘ mere similarity of sound and meaning counts for so little and that 
there is an obvious danger, in comparing Burmese to such a very far removed 
cousin of the Ariyan stock as English.’ I have selected English because I 
happen to know it. Had I known Sweedish or Icelandic, I might, have select¬ 
ed either, partly because the more isolated a language is, the better preserved 
it is and partly because the earliest forms are more likely to be found in the 
languages of the people who formed the vanguard of the successive waves of 
Ariyan migration into the West. 

You say that ‘ the history of philology shews that in comparing langu¬ 
ages we must judge rather by the regular correspondences than apparent 
similarities of sounds and their component letters.’ If the emphasis be on 
the word ' correspondences,’ I would instance the following examples:— 

Burmese. Sanscrit. English. 

Khyve: Vsvid sweat 

Khyiu (pron. cho) Vsvad sweet 

Here the English letter s regularly corresponds to Burmese khy in both 
examples and w, to either v or o. 
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Again, English s regularly corresponds to c in the following examples:— 

Burmese. Pali. English. 

Cvat, ciu (pron. cd) V sue soak 

Ciu: (pron. co:) savati, Vsu sway 

In both sets of examples the sounds of s, c, and khy are similar; for, 
Burmese c is but the nearest attempt to pronounce s and Burmese khy is an 
attempt to pronounce Pali c (as in English church) or ch. • 

But judging from your question on k of Burmese becoming now g, now 
ch in English,the emphasis appears to be on the word ‘ regular ’ which you 
contrast with ‘ apparent.' On the regularity or otherwise of correspondence 
I will have to say something more later on. The question, however, attaches 
more importance to letters than to sounds. 

But you will agree with me that sounds are primary signs of ideas and 
letters of an alphabet are merely secondary signs of sounds. (I do not mean 
that speech-sounds arc the only primary signs.) 

Henry Alexander, B. A., late of Queen’s College, Oxford, writes in his 
chapter on English Philology in a book entitled A guide to the English La?i~ 
guage: “ The first important point to be noticed in dealing with the sounds of 
English is that it is the sound of the language we are discussing and not merely 
letters. Most people whose acquaintance with language is chiefly and of 
necessity through the medium of literature, tend unconsciously to think of 
language always as a thing which is written down on paper or printed in 
books. They think of language as composed of words and letters and forget 
that such words and letters are only real in so far as they represent something 
that is spoken. Before studying the science of phonology or of philology in 
general it is essential to realise the difference between the written and the 
spoken language and to think and speak of language in terms of sounds and 
not of letters 

The writer of the article on phonetics in the Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
says that “ Phonetics," which ‘ comprehends language and philology in their 
fundamental constitution is used to designate a work on the enumeration, 
evaluation, relations, classification, analysis and synthesis of sounds actually 
used in speech in conveying and recording thought by different nations and 
tribes together with the means of fixing them by visible signs,’ But he re¬ 
cognises that the alphabet has followed speech-sounds with very halting steps. 
Suppose a new practical alphabet could be.constructed to represent all possible 
shades of different sounds, would not our past attempts to fix sounds by means 
of the existing alphabet shrink to small proportions? You wish to question 
what you call my r o priori attitude based on similarity of sound and meaning 
as a round-about method of approaching the problem.’ Sound, as we have 
seen, are the principal materials of a philologist and identical sounds with 
identical meanings are facts which must be accepted as primary data. Similar 
sounds with similar meanings are also facts but only a degree removed from 
identical sounds. A theory based in facts cannot be o priori. If a theory 
based on facts be verified by further facts discovered because of such a theory, 
we cannot call this circular movement a round-about method. Newton's 
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theory of gravitation based on the fall of an apple is strengthened all the more 
when verified by the fall of the moon. 

IV. You ‘ miss most in the earlier part of my letter to Professor Rhys 
Davids a law comparable (say) to Grimm’s.’ I find Grimm’s law briefly des¬ 
cribed in the appendix to a Primer of Philology by Dr. John Peile, M.A., Litt. 
Dr. of Cambridge University. What Grimm discovered was the interchange 
of consonants among (a) asiprated, (b) surds, and (c) sonants between (i) 
Indo-European whose representatives are Latin, Greek and Sanscrit, (ii) 
Lew German whose representatives is English and (iii) Old High German. 
For instance, surds (p, t, k) of Indo-European generally become aspirated 
in Low German. To give a concrete example.— 

Greek phratcr— English brother. 

But Verner showed that Greek t sometimes becomes d, instead of th as in the 
above example, in English. E. g. . 

Greek pater= Old English facdcr. 

Have all exceptions been exhausted by Verner? Thus Grimm’s is not a 
universal law but merely a general rule deduced from the examples he studied. 
Kaccayana framed some fifty-two such rules of changes of vowels and conso¬ 
nants within the language of Pali and none of them pretend to be universal. 
They often read—‘ R ’ generally becomes ‘ 1 ’; ‘ y ’ sometimes becomes ‘ j ' 
and so forth. One of the most sensible rules of his runs somewhat as fol¬ 
lows :— 

1 Should you meet with any examples in language or literature, not 
covered by any of the earlier or later rules, do not reject them merely because 
of the absence of a rule but accept them and evolve your own rule.’ And I 
may add that more rules have since been framed by later authorities who 
profited by Kaccayana’s sound advice. 

You ' doubt if a person unacquainted with Grimm’s and other laws would 
often read the ( ?) latent connection between common roots of English and 
Latin.’ Of course these so-called laws are very helpful. I do not know 
Latin but if I know a general rule that j and y are convertible, I would be 
able to connect Latin Juvenis with English young. But however useful these 
rules may be, they are after all mere applications to particular examples met 
with in languages of some higher and more general priciples of phonetics 
based on our mechanism of speech. 

The following table exhibits an ancient classification of sounds based 
on the organ of speech:— 



CONSONANTS 


S|3M0A-IU13S 


•spinbiq 


•jUBJids 


juenqts 


•S|BSBN 
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In tliis table sounds arranged horizontally according to the position (Pali 
thana) may be called cognate, because they take their birth, so to speak, in a 
particular part of our mouth, such as throat, palate, etc. Sounds arranged 
vertically according to the manner of utterance may be called allied sounds. 
The more proximate the two positions are the more allied the sounds become. 
The easy transition from one cognate sound to another is due to.the small 
difference in the manner of their formation. If breath is emitted without a 
previous check in some parts of the mouth as when the mouth is kept in an 
open position, nothing is heard. But the breath changes into voice when it 
vibrates as it issues through the two vocal cords. When this voice is emitted 
with the mouth kept open, a vowel sound is heard. 

If the breath is temporarily checked before emission, a surd or hard 
consonant is heard; but if, instead of the breath, the voice is so checked, a 
sonant or soft consonant is heard. 

If the check of the breath be complete, a hard, momentary explosive (k, 
c, t, p,) is heard; but if the check of the voice be complete, a soft momentary 
explosive (g, j, d, b.) is heard. 

On the other hand, if the check of the breath be but partial, we get the 
spirant or aspirated, fricative, continuous consonants (kh, ch, th, ph) but if 
the check of the voice be partial, we get other fricatives (gh, jh, dh, bh), the 
sibilant, the semi-vowels and the liquids. 

When the voice issues through the nostrils, we get the nasals. Now, 
Grimm’s law confined to the first four columns of the table is intelligible. 
But it need not be confined to the three groups of languages he studied. Not 
only, may it be extended to other lanuagcs but it is operative in one and the 
same language. The table also explains Verncr’s law. 

We may illustrate some of the sound-shifts in the first horizontal column 
with the following examples:— 

Greek khen— Latin hanscr. 

Greek arego— Latin arcco. 

Greek ango— Latin ankho. 

Greek Kardia— English heart. 

Latin cord—English heart. 

Latin caput— English head. 

English corn— English horn. 

Pali laghu— Pali lahu. 

Pali hingu— Burmese Rhimkho. 

Burmese khvd— Pali khura— English hoof. 

Burmese khyl— Pali khip— English heave. 

The second horizontal column explains why i or I changes to iya or aya 
in Pali; why j is pronounced as y in Icelandic; or why y and j often inter¬ 
change as the following examples:— 

Latin juvenis— English young. 

Pali nijam puttam— Pali niyarit puttam. 

Pali yuvQna— Latin juvenis. 

Pali gavayo— Pali gavajo. 

Burmese yah— English jimp. 
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The fourth horizontal column shows ' how simply Latin ‘ cl ’ passes into 
‘ r ’ or ‘ 1’ or vice versa as in the following examples:— 

Latin adbiter^Gveck arbiter. 

Greek Odysseus**- Latin Ulysses. 
and explains why 

. Pali tedatta—Pali tcrasa. 

Pali kudtiro— Pali kudalo. 

Pali kalavati*- Burmese krok-tay. 

Burmese i?a/ian— Chinese loltan. 

We can also see with Dr. Peile ‘ what small limits divide s and th; how 
easily an Englishman wishing to avoid German ch, the position for which is 
nearly that for y, utters sh instead, which is intermediate between s and th.’ 
We know why pre-Ariyan mud corresponds to Burmese mril: and European 
muse. And when we know that s and r often interchange the connection 
between Burmese satii and English iron becomes apparent, for iron in Anglo- 
saxon was iscn which is akin to Old high German isan, German cisen and 
Icelandic Is am. 

The fifth horizontal column explains why u becomes ava and why v be¬ 
comes b in Pali. 

The interchange between sounds in the vertical columns is not so easy 
because we have to change the position of our mouth. But k and c often 
interchange as also g and j. Hence the interchange between i or y and g is 
also frequent as in Pali ayt<—Burmese ayvay— English age. Sometimes k 
becomes p or t as in Indo-European kayikan— Greek pente. S very often 
becomes c or ch. Sanscrit possesses three S’s, one of which is represented 
by c with a cedilla, thus 5. 

Y and r in Burmese are intcrchangablc. 

Among vowels a, u, o, are often weakened into i or c in English and so 
we can understand why Burmese chtl should become seethe in English. But 
in Pali i or I change into c and u or u into 0. Just as i or e becomes a semi¬ 
vowel y, so u or 0 becomes a semi-vowel v. 

The above are some of the more important changes of sounds. 

V. What ' strikes you in my list of comparatives is the occasional in¬ 
stance when the same Burmese letter appears in English in different letters 
in different words, e.g. Why should k of Burmese kri: appear now as ch in 
chief, now as g in great? Other examples occur to you, e.g. phak—foil, rvak- 
leaf; pin- pine, lin-lean. 

From the tenor of your criticism I understand that you do not question 
these examples qua examples, but you merely question the principle that a 
letter of one language may appear in more than one letter in another. 

Even within a language a letter changes to more than one other. E.g. 
In Pali k becomes sometimes kh, sometimes g, sometimes c, sometimes t and 
sometimes even v.—Kotta—khatta; vQkura^vdgurd; kahkamati^cahkamati; 
k ikicclt a t i^cikicch a ti ; suko^suvo’ 

Again, in Burmese s sometimes becomes ch and sometimes t, e.g. 

se^-cki: 

si khraii:=te: khrah: 
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If this'were the case with one language, how much more would it be 
between two or more languages ? E. g. 

Burmese Chinese 

BhurS: Fu-ya. 

Rahan: Lohan. 

We have seen that even Grimm’s law could not prevent Greek t becoming 
now th, now d in English, and that k of kankan become p and t in one and 
the same Greek word petite. Again, y of Pali ayu becomes g in English age 
and y of Pali yuvdna, j in English juvenile, if it docs not remain y as in 
young. You will say that juvenile was derived from Latin juvenis. But 
Latin juvenis was connected with Pali yuvUna. Havin now cleared the 
way, I may proceed to explain some of the examples you selected. 

I derive the Burmese word Krl: (as in A kri: a mhil:) from the pre- 
Aryan root khi —to rule. By an extension of Grimm’s law to Burmese we 
ought to have got ki: But i becomes iya as in Pali E.g. 


Archaic 

kl: 

Ml:kl: 


Modern 
Kyi: (a crow) 

Ml: kyl: (live charcoal) 


And as y and r interchange in Burmese we have the present form krl: 
Now Europeans derive English chief from French chef which they connect 
with Latin caput. But I go a step further in tracing chef to khi. I derive 
the homonym kri: —to be great, from root kir —to be extensive. Europeans 
trace great to Anglo-Saxon great or Old English gret but go no further. 

Europeans derive foil from Latin folium. I wish to push this derivation 
to Sanscrit patra (or J patla) —a leaf. Compare Anglo-Saxon bolla —a bowl, 
corresponding to Burmese Phala: from Sanscrit patra —a bowl. It is not 
difficult to derive Burmese phak from patra. I do not know the derivation 
of rvak but I have made it to correspond to leaf which is but a weakened form 
of Dutch loof, German laub. Old high German loub, Icelandic lauf, Swee- 
dish lof, and Danish lov. The point to note in these examples is that k of the 
couplet phak and rvak corresponds to t and b (or v or f) as k of kankan to 
p and t in Greek pente. The other couplet of pin and lin as corresponding to 
pine and lean calls for no remarks except that if they or any other examples 
in my list do not satisfy any known phonetic laws or are not supported by any 
other examples in the same language or in any other languages, I am ready 
to drop them. 

Since writing out the above reply I have received a sharp, at the same 
time favourable, criticism from Dr. Stede. I say favourable, because he has 
found some of my examples ‘ unequivocal in scientific value ’ though it is 
dangerous to draw any safe conclusions therefrom at present. But he is of 
opinion that with further study * something that will throw a new light on the 
relation of Aryan languages to other groups’ may be expected. This opinion 
is very valuable. It shows that he, too, like you, is interested in the theory, 
though he cannot as yet accept the argument as a whole. I have as yet to 
study his notes on points of detail. 
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I have since seen Mr. Taylor who has found some correspondences in 
common words between Burmese and Chinese. : 

E. g., la —to come 
; da: —a knife 

My hypothesis has nothing to fear from such discoveries. It has nothing 
to lose but everything to gain from them. For, instance, I can derive da: 
from a pre-Ariyan root da— to cut. This root is not Mongolian in the sense 
of noft-Ariyan; for, we find the same root preserved in Pali and a correspond¬ 
ing word in English dirk, dag or dagger. Europeans have traced ‘ dirk ' to 
Irish ‘ duire.' Even if there be any ethnic affinities alleged or observed by 
some between the Irish of the East and the Irish of the West, I would not go 
so far as Dr. Macnamara in maintaining a theory of Mongolian (iron or) 
bronze-hawkers going across the continent of Europe over to Ireland. Euro¬ 
peans have connected dagger with ‘ dag' I think dirk, dagger and dag to¬ 
gether with their other European kins may be traced to the same pre-Ariyan 
root da— to cut. Here then is an equation of phonetic phenomena which in 
the end have something ‘ in common as regards their origin.’ But because 
wc students have been able to derive Burmese da : from a root still preserved 
by Pali grammarians, it does not follow that our ancestors derived it by des¬ 
cent from Pali, since we have not been able to trace it to any known Pali word 
extant in Bhuddhist literature. If our forefathers borrowed it from Pali, 
they must have done so only from a known word without thinking of the 
root. Thus the idea of deriving this word from Pali by descent is precluded'. 
It might be urged that we got our word from its Chinese kin and the Chinese 
got theirs from Sanscrit. Then it is for the Chinese scholars to trace it to a 
known Sanscrit word (but not the mere root) extant at the time of the in¬ 
troduction of Sanscrit into China. If they cannot do so, then the theory 
of borrowing it by contact would be untenable. Of course one solitary ex¬ 
ample like this is not sufficient to establish my hypothesis of 4 branching off ’ 
from a common pre-Ariyan stock as a theory. But there are a host of other 
examples of this kind in my list. And I would ask my critics to examine each 
example on its own merits and accept or reject it only after examination. 
Then only something really valuable may come of it. As the subject is of 
paramount importance as Dr. Stcde has put it, not only would I invite criti¬ 
cisms, but I propose to publish them and my replies so that it may be 
thoroughly threshed out, before final acceptance of the theory in question. 

I therefore hope you will have no objection to my publication of your 
valuable criticism and my reply. I enclose a copy of Dr. Stede’s summary of 
his own opinions, and my acknowledgement of the debt I owe to him. 

Yours sincerely, * ' ‘ 
Shwe Zan Aung, ; 

Myaungynya, 25th October, 1916. 
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EXTRACT FROM THE BURMESE FACE OF THE MYAZEDI INSCRIPTION, 

PAGAN. 

. . . [This should have appeared immediately after my paper Klahjo-Kyczu 
(which is but an introduction to this extract), on page 95, Vpl. VI, Part II 
of this Journal. As the Editor pointed out in footnote 4 on p. 96, an un¬ 
fortunate accident prevented its inclusion in that number. The following oft 
recurring abbreviations are used in this extract: 

Mod.—modern, 
pr.—pronounced. 

B.—Burmese.] 

§ I.—Line 5—^g, /»/j/ac—mod. gS, phrac (pr. phyit) to be, to become. 

A number of words with subscript co, / are found in Burmese inscriptions 
from the nth up to about the 15th century; the words in this inscription with 
subscript l, besides $6, are, line 16. klailjo; line 17, oj pin; line 19, 

coloS, Pl Q> an d l> n c 36, t §o $ ntliy. I have elsewhere (Klanjo-kye* zii», in 
Journal of the Burma Research Society, Vol. V, part II, p. 99) endeavoured 
to show that it was more than doubtful whether, in old Burmese (that is, of 
the nth century and after) this l had really the value of an l and was not 
rather a form of medial r 0 - or y, + j, for in pronounciation the Burmese 
make no difference between these two letters, and pronounce them both as y. 
I shall quote here the passage containing the examples: “In form it (the 
subscript l) looks, it is true, like an /, and is written exactly as in Talaing in¬ 
scriptions in which it has really this value, for instance in the word e&oS, 
cion, in the Talaing face of the Myazedi. But such is not its value in old 
Burmese epigraphs, where it stands indifferently for a +J y or a 0 r and 
shews incidentally that, even in the Xllth. century A. D., the r had already 
lost its original pronounciation and had softened into a y, while in Arakan 
it has retained it up to the present. Even the cursory examination of a few 
Burmese inscriptions clearly brings this fact into light, for the same words 
are often found indifferently written with a r or y as the case may be of with 
this supposed / symbol, and sometimes both forms are found in the same 
epigraph. I shall quote here only a few examples. The numbers within brac¬ 
kets shew the dates of the inscriptions. cgooS, khrok (1197) • khlok 

(1380); £)S, khyah (1207); oS, khlah (1373); rocgoS. kokhreiy (1207); 
ego S, khley • (1229); the modern form is c»cg, eg; c@o£, kroh (1229); 
cgpS, kloii (1342); g, phru (1284); of. phltt (1299; gg, phrac (1284); 
gg, phlac (1112, 1299); co->p§, kyon (1084);^, klwan (1395)- 

“ The following are examples of the same words written both ways in 
the same inscription—g^S, ploh, g^> prah (1197); krwam, (the anus- 

vara, in Burmese, always stands for an n, so that the word is properly krwan ), 
od£, klwan (1373), this interchange of anusvara (—Burmese n) with ri is 
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rather scarce, but several other examples have been found; wSgggS, man klaii 
(pr. jyi), uS*@t. man krl (1299).” . 

To the above may be added, «Sg, man kri, «Scg, man kli, (1205); in 
an inscription dated 1385 A. D., both forms follow each other in the same 
line: codoocxxj. . . . cogoS^oSoioocowS^ - tHyakd - kyoh pru ruy plu 

sa kon mini. the deed of merit performed by the devotee building a mona¬ 
stery.” The last few examples are particularly interesting, as they shew both 
forms in the same document. 

§ 2.—Researches subsequent to the article above quoted show, however, 
that, notwithstanding the recurrence of the same words contemporaneously 
under two forms, there can be no doubt that this subscript l was given its 
proper value and that the Burmese of eight centuries ago wrote their langu¬ 
age as they pronounced it, that is, phonetically. This curious recurrence of 
the same word written, sometimes with an / and sometimes with an r or y 
points to a stage in the language during which this particular class of words 
was undergoing a phonetic change which is reflected in the epigraphs. It is, 
moreover, well known, that these letters, l, r and y are to a great extent inter¬ 
changeable, even within the same language, as is evident in Burmese. For 
instance, whereas the Tavoyans have preserved the l, the Arakanese pronounce 
the same word with an r, but the Burmese with a y.' From what precedes 
it may be deduced that subscript / represents, in Burmese, an earlier form of 
the words in which it occurs; and that these words were, for a certain period, 
pronounced indifferently with an / or with an r probably already softening 
into y, since we find them, during that period, indifferently spelt with any of 
these three letters. An exhaustive comparison of all the words in Burmese 
whuh now contain a medial r or y with related dialects would no doubt reveal, 
in many cases, those among them which could be traced back to an earlier dia¬ 
lectical form with l. But this would be a task of some magnitude. Mean¬ 
while, the list of words given below, with medial l, and found in this inscrip¬ 
tion and some others, compared with their equivalents in other Tibeto-Burman 
languages, may prove interesting, in so much that it shows that many, if not 
all as yet, have also been found with a medial l in other languages. The lists 
of words at my disposal unfortunately often do not contain the words I am 
comparing. 

gb, phlac; mod. gS, phrac (pr. phyit); no equivalent of this word could 
be found. 

coloS, plo 1 and o\. plu, mod. g, pru (pr. pyu) to do, make; Tibetan:— 
spyod —ba; Chinbok:— pyio. 

80S, mliy (pr. ? mlye), mod. cgs mre * (pr. myi") grandson, grand¬ 
child; Lolo dialects, Achipo:— li so (zo—son—B. sa 8 ) ; Lolopo:— li po (po 
sign of the masculine); Naseupu na sli, all these mean “grandson”; 
grand daughter is, Achipo:— li amk; Lolopo:— li mo (mo—feminine). 

odc03O, klaii jo (two other old forms are: ggga|, klaiijil, 1375 A. D., 
klanchU, 1194 A. D.), mod. kye* jU 8 (pr. jye 8 zu 8 ) favour; 

the only equivalent found is Kachin:— Kyaw ya; in related languages, the 
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vowels, a, e, u, 0, are often interchanged; also the consonants y, j, 3; for in¬ 
stance, in the Lolo dialects, zu, so, se-*B. sa s , a son; “ to take ” is in Singpho, 
yd or jo; “one hundred” in the Northern Chin sub-group, zd, jd, yd (see 
Line 2—^jo). 

OTffggoS, akloh (1190, 1342 A. D.; in the Myazedi, it is written cgoS, 
krott), mod. twcgoS*, cjcgof, akroh 3 kroh 1 (pr. ajyaung ,* jyaung l ), cause, 
reason, because; Tibetan:— rgyu, rkyen— cause, on account of, because; 
Maru;— young; Tavoyan:— aklong. 

c^oS. khlok, mod. cgooS, khrok (pr. chauk) the number 6; Sifan:— 
kru, chro; Mosso:— choa; Lolo (Liso) :— khrawk, chawk; Maru:— chauk; 
Lashi:— chuk; Szi:— cho; Kachin:— km; Ao (Naga):— trok; Khari 
(Naga):— tar Ok; Khami:— tcrii, tarii; Tengsa (Naga):— thelok; Siyin:— 
lok, luk; Tibetan:— drug. 

ccgooS, klok, mod. co^ooS, kyok (pr. tjyauk) stone, rock; Lolo:— ka- 
law; Pon:— k’alok; Maru :— lauk-pai; Lashi and Szi; luk; Tibetan:— brag* 
(rock). 

phlQ, mod.g, phril (pr. phyu) white; Lolo (wo-ni) pyu; Lolo (Ssu- 

chuan):— phru; Kachin:— praw, proh; —Pon;— a-phyu; Maru, Lashi and 
Szi:— phyu. 

cg)S, khloh, mod. c^oSi, khyoh * (pr. chaong *) a large brook, rivulet, 
river; Sifan:— chc-kong; Sifan (Pcu): chautig 0; Maru:— hdk-lawng, 
kiaung; Szi:— khaivng; Ahi (Lolo ):—yi cho ( Cf. B. ccjc^pSi, pr. ye 
chaong 3 ); Tavoyan:— khlong; Tibetan :—kluh, chu. 

tnlac, mod. gfcmrac (pr. myit) a large river; Maru: rtf. 
cooS, klwat mod. cgoS, kyzuat (pr. tjyut) to be loosed or freed from: 

Cf. Tibctain:— glod-pa, to loose; grol-ba, to become free. 

ctooS, kloh, mod. crxgoSt, kyoh 3 (pr. tjyaong 3 ) a monastery; I have not 
found this word in the vocabularies. Mr. Taw Sein Ko, however, tells me, 
that it is still pronounced kloh in Tavoyan; and he gives the Chinese kuttg 
(pr. kiong in the Amoy dialect, in Burmese Sketches, p. 30.) 

Chas. Duroiselle. 

• The relation of Tibetan brag to Burm. klok and kyok is very doubtful. 


CORRESPONDENCE ON THE BURMA ARCHAEO¬ 
LOGICAL REPORT 1915-16. 

Dear Mr. Taw Sein Ko. 

. I am much obliged for the advance proof of your Annual Report. 
These reports are always interesting and this one is particularly so. 

I venture to make the following comments. 

Paragraph 38. 

Your explanation of trai ba* zs—dhammasdmi seems probable. In that 
case, tra:—Burm. a>cpi (and is not the same as tra* “ slave.”) . 
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Paragraph 40. 

I am not sure that the actual Pali of the inscription is quite “ faultless,” 
but that it is not, perhaps, what you wish to suggest. 

Paragraph 44. 

On this point we are still discussing, but I agree that the non-correspond¬ 
ence with Mon points to the Burmese terminology having been formed prior 
to and independent of the nth century introduction of Southern Buddhism 
from Thaton. It is as well to have that made clear, even if it does not settle 
the whole question at issue between us. 

Paragraph 46. 

It is not yet clear whether the surd in these words had changed into a 
sonant in actual Pyu pronunciation, or whether their sonants generally had 
already become surds in value and thus served' to represent Indian surds. I 
incline (though not by any means positively) to the latter alternative, be¬ 
cause of the form of the King’s name, and the prince’s. But plainly the point 
is arguable. 

Paragraph 48. 

I still wonder whether Rahmii is really Burma. There arc some diffi¬ 
culties in regard to the identification. 

Paragraph 5/. 

I doubt whether the Pyu text of the inscription has anything to do with 
the Chinese text. About the only phrase I have succeeded in reading in the 
Pyu seems to mean “ the Buddha said,” and this indicates that the inscrip¬ 
tion is a religious one and unconnected with the invasion of Pagan under 
Kublai Khan. 

Paragraph 52. 

The identification of " Prome” (while the w is apparently not original, 
the native form in Mon being g?) with Brahma has always seemed to me 
improbable. In Mon Brahma regularly forms (contracted, in writing 

to §). 

Paragraph 55. 

Rubbings of the Pyu and Talaing inscriptions under (iii) and (iv) might 
as well be sent to me. 

Paragraph 55. 

I should be glad to have transcripts and translations of the inscriptions 
of the Ananda plaques, so far as not already sent to me, to help me with my 
own inscriptions, especially if they furnish so many new words. 

Paragraph 69. 

Copies of these inscriptions would be welcome as an aid to'thc decipher¬ 
ment of those with which I am entrusted. But it should be clearly stated in 
sending them that they are for this purpose, or I might, by mistake, insert 
them ig my own series. . . 
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Paragraph 71. 

I have never yet come across the evidence of this western extension of 
Cambodian rule and it seems to me rather in need of strict proof, though 
probable enough a priori. 

It would be better to say that Cambodia was ruled by Khmers. The 
term “ Mon-Khmer ” is merely an invention of scholars to denote the whole 
group, it is not the name of any particular nation. 

Paragraph 72. 

This Chola question is still very obscure. The identification of Kadaram 
with Pegu (or Prome, as was formerly suggested) seems to me unsupported 
by adequate evidence. Takkolam is likely to lie the Takola of the Milinda 
Panha, but I think it is not Taikkula but further south near the isthmus of 
Kra. 

If Kadaram be Pegu, I do not think it can have been conquered by the 
Chojas in 1069 when Burmese power was so strong. 

Are any of these Burmese or Mon Kings known to have had names end¬ 
ing in —varmant This style is common elsewhere (in S. India and Indo- 
China.) 

Paragraph 76. 

The Nicobarcsc are not Negritos, though the Andamanese arc. The 
Nicobarese much resemble the ruder kind of Indo-Chinese type. All the 
Nicobarese dialects are closely interrelated and form a group cognate to Mon- 
Khmer, Palaung, Khasi, &c. There is, therefore, no point in detaching Car 
Nicobarese by itself and asserting its claim as if it was any stronger than that 
of the others. 

Paragraph 8p (page 40). 

Is not “ Mahayanist " a slip for “ Hinayanist ”? The language is Pali, 
and the sentiment seems quite orthodox. 

I do not suppose you will be able to make any particular use of these 
rather scrappy notes but of course you are quite at liberty to do so if you wish 
to. 

I recently spent a very.profitable week with Mr. Halliday discussing the 
difficulties arising in the interpretation of the archaic Mon inscriptions. His 
intimate acquaintance with the modern language was of great help in many 
cases of doubt and difficulty. 

He has acquired copies of a few Mon works which decidedly deserve to 
be published and I have urged him to edit some of them, which he is tho¬ 
roughly capable of doing But the cost of publication would have to be ar¬ 
ranged for, and I hope that when the Mon inscriptions have got a fair start 
it will be found possible for the Government and the Burma Research Society 
to subsidize the publication of some of these Mon texts, which are, in some 
cases, of considerable interest both linguistically and from the point of view 
of their contents. Up to now, there has been nothing done in this direction 
except Schmidt’s work, of which an English version by myself still awaits 
publication, having been delayed for various circumstances. The Paklat edi¬ 
tion, without notes, commentary, or translation, are insufficient for the study 
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of the language owing to the absence of a good dictionary. Halliday would 
edit, translate, and comment, with explanatory notes, and thus make the new 
texts of use to students. I hope you will be able to stimulate interest in this 
matter. v 

Yours very sincerely, 

C. Otto Blagden, 
London, 24-7-16. 


Dear Mr. Blagden, 

I was immensely gratified to receive your letter of the 24th July, 1916, 
because it contains comments by a fellow-worker in the same field on .my 
Annual Report, which is probably the last that I shall write as Superintend¬ 
ent of Archaeological Survey. May I venture to make a few remarks on 
your comments? 

Paragraph 38. 

I am extremely glad that my explanation of tra* l?a 1 is acceptable to 
you. I think it would be of great advantage if the four faces of the Myazedi 
Pillar could be compared and studied together. 

Paragraph 40. 

Taking into consideration the age of the Myazedi Pillar, and speaking 
comparatively, the Pali face may be described as " faultless.” I translated 
it into English, and sent you a copy of my translation. In the course of my 
translation, I detected no glaring errors. 

Paragraph 44. 

It affords me an intense gratification to learn that my view of the ques¬ 
tion is accepted by you. The evidence available points to the fact that Pagan 
was already acquainted with Buddhism, and that the Burmese Buddhist term¬ 
inology had already been crystallized long before the conquest of Thaton in 
the nth century. 

Paragraph 46. 

I am prepared to accept your opinion that, in Pyu, sonants became surds. 
For the present, it will be safe not to disturb this thesis. 

Paragraphs 48, 53, 55 and 69. 

Your remarks on these four paragraphs have been communicated to Mr. 
Duroiselle, as they concern his Branch of the Department, and he has been 
asked to'reply to you direct. 

Paragraph 51. 

Two theories may be advanced: (i) That the Pyu text is a translation 
of the Chinese text; (ii) That the Chinese text is inscribed on the reverse 
face of an already existing Pyu text. Until the Pyu text has been fully trans¬ 
lated, we could not corns to any definite decision, one way or the other; but, 
for the present, the presumption in favour of the first theory is very strong. 
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•The expression, " The Buddha said ” in the Pyu text may mean that the in¬ 
vasion of Pagan under Kublai Khan was ordained or prophesied by the Bud¬ 
dha. Such an-interpolation is necessary to bring consolation to a conquered 
Buddhist nation, and to reconcile them to the newly imposed foreign yoke. 

Paragraph 52. 

Indra and Brahma are called Hpra-In and Hpra Pawm by the Siamese 
and the adjacent tribes. The form “ Pawm ” appears to be a modification of 
“ Prohm/’ which signifies “ Brahma ” in Cambodian. The term " Prawn or 
Prawm ” may have been derived from Cambodian through Talaing. 

Paragraph 71. 

Thank you very much for correcting me to say that " Cambodia was 
ruled by the Khmers.” In 1350 A. D., the Kingdom of Siam was carved out 
of the Cambodian Empire, and it came in like a wedge dividing the Mons 
from the Khmers. 

Paragraph 72. 

I have paid a good deal of attention to the identification of Kadaram and 
Takkdlam. The subject is fully discussed at pages 14—16 of my .Annual 
Report for the year ending 31st March, 1910. Kadaram is also called Kala- 
gam in Tamil literature. Kalagam appears to be made up of Kala and gam, 
a village, in the same way as Pugam is made up of Pu and gam. Now Kala¬ 
gam may be identified with the “ Kalah ” of the Arabian geographers, the 
“Takola” of Ptolemy, and the “ Gojamattika-nagaram ” of the Kalyani in¬ 
scription. The term Kulaittakolam, in Tamil, appears to be a combination of 
Kulataik, in Burmese, and Taikkula, in Talaing. “ Taik ” means a mud hut 
or wattled cottage and corresponds to the Pali “ Mattika; ” “ Kula ” is a 
modified form of “ Goja,” which may become “ Guja ” “ Kula ” or “ Kala.” 
You say that, if Kadaram be Pegu, you do not think it could have been con¬ 
quered by the Cho|as in 1069 A. D., when Burmese power was so strong. 

We have adopted T057 A. D., as the date of the conquest of Thaton by 
Anawrata. It is a provisional date and may require revision in accordance 
with the chronological data given in the Myazedi Pillar (see page 66 of my 
Burmese Sketches). However, it is quite possibe that, in 1069 A. D., or 12 
years after the conquest of Thaton, Pegu was conquered by the Cholas. Bur¬ 
mese power, established by Anawrata, was never so strong at Thaton, and 
adequate administrative machinery, both civil and military, appears to have 
been absent. As a matter of fact, no mention is made of Pegu in the Burmese 
annals relating to the invasion of the Talaing country by Anawrata; and, by 
way of a return compliment, the Talaing Chronicles make no mention of * 
Anawrata’s conquest of Thaton. It is said that Rajendra Chola I. overran 
Pegu in 1025-1027 A. D., i. e. to say, 30 years before Anawrata's expedition 
to Thaton. The silence in the native chronicles is rather ominous, and the 
only inference, which is supported by the evidence of the Tamil inscriptions, 
is that Pegu was subject to the Cho]a domination at that period. Indeed, for 
a period of 500 years, i. e. from the 8th to the 13th century A. D., nothing is 
mentioned of Pegu in the Talaing annals. It may, therefore, be presumed 

12 .y.-v 
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that it was subject to foreign rule for five centuries. The subject is fully dis¬ 
cussed in paragraph 25 of my Annual Archaeological Report for the year 
ending 31st March, 1908. 

In the Tamil epigraphs, the Kings of Kadaram bear names ending with 
— varmav. and if Kadaram is to be identified with Pegu, you wish to know 
whether any of the Burmese or Mon Kings had such names. My reply is in 
the negative, the explanation being that the vassal Kings of Pegu were of 
Indian and not of Talaing nationality. As under the Mughals, so under the 
Chojas, it was quite probable that Indian Military Commanders blossomed 
into vassal or independent Kings in time. 

I hope you will have leisure to look up the references cited by me, and 
let me know your further opinion on the subject. 

Paragraph 76. 

If anthropometrical measurements show that the Nicobarese belong to 
the Indo-Chinese type, they appear to be alien settlers, who have migrated 
from the mainland, and who have taken the Mon-Khmer language with them. 
If it is decided that they are Negritos or of Negrito descent, then it may be 
presumed that they accepted the Mon-Khmer language and polity. 

Paragraph 88, line 1, page 40. 

You wish to know whether the term “ Mahayanist ” is not a slip for 
“ Hinayanist," the language being Pali, and the sentiment seemingly being 
quite orthodox. The “Mahayana,” the “ Great Vehicle,” is the Northern 
School of Buddhism, whose aim is to attain Nirvana through Buddha-hood. 
This process takes a long time, because it takes aeons to become a Buddha. 
The metaphor is that a Buddha could convey on a raft (or vehicle) an im¬ 
mense concourse of people to the other shore (Nirvana). The “ Hinayana,” 
the " Lesser Vehicle,” is the Southern School of Buddhism, whose aim is to 
attain Nirvana through a Discipleship. The process takes a much shorter 
period, and the Arhat enters Nirvana alone and unattended, and figuratively 
speaking, on a smaller raft or vehicle. The sentiment expressed in the legend 
“ Sabbannuta-nanassa pachchayo hotu,” although it is in Pali, is, therefore, 
an orthodox Mahayanist formula. 

2. As regards Mr. Halliday's Talaing manuscripts for publication in 
Burma, I have already suggested, in my previous letter, that they should be 
sent to Mr. Duroisellc. We shall see whether they could be published with 
the assistance of the Local Government or. of the Burma Research Society. 

3. For your information, I am sending you a copy of the letterpress of 
• my Report on “ The Cave Temple of King Kyanzittha, Pagan.” The source 

of the arches discovered in the monuments at Pagan, which were found nei¬ 
ther in India nor Ceylon has hitherto been a mystery to Fergusson and others. 
I have attempted to show that they were probably derived from Mesopotamia 
through China, because that country was a Chinese protectorate for more 
than sixty years, during the ioth century A. D. Frescoes of the Pyus are 
found in this Cave Temple. The Pyus have been identified with the Lolos of 
South-western China, who are called by Dr. Thorel, a French scholar, a 
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“ black branch of the Caucasian race.” The Lolos resemble the Pyus in hav¬ 
ing, amidst Mongolian surroundings, prominent eyes, acquiline nose, small 
firm mouth, and pointed chin. 

The Chinese Annals show that, in 1106 A. D., King Kyanzittha, feelii* 
the precarious nature of his Kingship, and naturally anxious to acquire pres¬ 
tige in the eyes of his rivals, sent tribute to China whereby he declared him¬ 
self to be a vassal of the great Chinese Emperor. When Kyanzittha sent his 
tribute mission, Burma had been in touch with China, more or less intimate, 
for a period of over ten centuries, and, during this long period, the arts, reli¬ 
gion, and civilization of China had a great deal to do in shaping the course 
of development and career of the Burmese or Pyu nation, as is amply evid¬ 
enced by the interesting frescoes discovered in this Cave Temple. 

4. In paragraph 4, page 62 of my Burmese Sketches, mention is made 
of the Saka era, which began in 78 A. I)., being adopted at Srikshctra. That 
year appears to be the date of accession, of Kanishka, the Kushana King 
(page 185, Rapson’s Ancient India). There seem to be other links connect¬ 
ing Prome with Northern India, especially with that is now called the Punjab. 
Brahmarshideca, “ the country of the holy sages,” is the name applied to the 
territories of the Kurus, Matsyas, Panchalas and Qurascnas (i. e. the eastern 
half of the State of Patiala and of the Delhi division of the Panjab, the Alwar 
State and adjacent territory in Rajputana, the region which lies between the 
Ganges and the Jamna, and the Muttra District in the United Provinces) 
(vide pages 50-51, ibid). Similarly, the region about Prome was named 
Brahma-dc<;a, and its capital was called Sri-Kshctra, probably on the analogy 
of Kuru-kshctra, the scene of the great battle which forms the main subject 
of the 1MahObhOrata (page 47, ibid). The most striking similarity is ErOvatl 
(Irrawaddy), the name of the river on which Prome stands. It is probably 
derived from IrQvati, the modern Ravi, which is one of the five rivers of the 
Panjab. At page 168 of his work, Rapson says: " ParushnI, the name in the 
Rig-veda of the river which is called, in later Sanskrit, Iravati, the modern 
Ravi. It is the Hydraotes of the Greeks. It is celebrated in the Rig-veda in 
connexion with the victory of Sudas over the ten Kings.” The river Irrawaddy 
at Prome is regarded by the Hindus as second only to the Ganges in its 
efficacy to wash away sin. During the solar eclipse of January 1907, and the 
Ardhodaya Festival of February 1908, large numbers of Hindus flocked to 
Prome to bathe in its sacred river. It will be interesting to investigate the 
historical connexion of these place-names, and to ascertain whether Sri-kshetra 
was known to the Panjab Hindus of the period of the Yajur-veda, which 
recognizes Serpent-worship, the caste-system, and ritualism (pages 47 _ 49. 
ibid). These researches may probably establish the very high antiquity of 
Prome and confirm some of the native traditions. 


Yours sincerely, 

Taw Sein Ko. 
Maytnyo, 28th August, ipid. 
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Dear Mr. Taw Sein Ko, 

I omitted to point out in my remarks on your draft Report that (para 
46) it is not well expressed to say that “ the German word Gott becomes 
‘ God' in English,” because in point of fact the d is an older stage in this 
case than the t. 

The analogy with the Pyu phenomena, therefore, is not a genuine one. 

Either (1) Pyu really pronounced Dathagada, in which case the d is 
secondary, unlike the d in God; or (2) Pyu had, before the period of the 
Myazedi inscriptions, turned its original sonants into surds and consequently 
used the sonant letter with surd values, i. e. wrote Dathagada but pronounced 
Tathakata. If this alternative explanation is the right one, the case would 
be parallel to the Mon and Khmer changes of sonants into surds. 

I am not able to say which is the right explanation. The second one 
would be parallel to the change of d to t in God to Gott. But in cither case 
the illustration you have given does not constitute a true analogy. 

Yours sincerely, 

C. Otto Blagden. 

London, 2gth July, ipi6. 

* * * * * 


Dear Mr. . Blagden, 

My impression is that the Pyu really pronounced Dathagada and not 
Tathakata, and Medeya and not Metteya. Pali words with surds still exist 
in the Burmese language, and I think they are a heritage from the Pyu. 
For instance, for the Pali word paf (lulna, the Burmans write padham. In 
the Buddhist ordination ceremony, whose validity is supposed to depend, in 
a qertain measure, on the accentuation of the Pali text, words with sonants 
and surds are repeated, one after the other. Thus, after reciting thapctvd, 
the word dhapctvd will be repeated, as if there is any uncertainty in the pro¬ 
nunciation of the word, and in order to safeguard against any possible in¬ 
validity of the ceremony. This marked peculiarity in the ordination ritual 
shows that the Burmans have inherited two systems of pronouncing Pali 
words: (i) one with sonants, and the other (ii) with surds. 

2. I made use of the equation Gott—God, not as a true philological 
analogy, but as a populav one, which will be intelligible to the general reader. 

3. Your queries on certain paragraphs of my last Annual Report and 
my replies thereto are being sent to Rangoon for publication in the Journal 
of the Burma Research Society. 



.bio 1 . 



Yours sincerely, 

Taw Sein Ko. 
Maymyo, 1st September, igi6. 
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SOME HISTORICAL DOCUMENTS. 

Everyone has heard of the Burmese “ Domesday Book,” and a few 
isolated extracts have been printed, but although some acquaintance with them 
is essential to the student of Burmese history, no attempt, so far as I am 
aware, has been made to place them on record in a form easily accessible. In 
fact it was long believed that as regards the Lower Province all these records 
had been lost. That is not the case; for the greater part of the country they 
exist in the form of “parabaiks” or else as palm-leaf manuscripts in the 
Bernard Free Library among the collection of writing formerly belonging to 
the Kinwun Mingyi. Those which are here presented together with an English 
translation relate to the Thirty-two Provinces of Hanthawaddy, one of the 
three historic divisions of the Kingdom of Pegu. The collection is defective, 
only 22 of the “ provinces ” are represented, and the earlier record, that of 
1145 B. E. (1782 A. C.) is only illustrated by 6 examples. 

The translation was made nearly ten years ago and I can not guarantee its 
detailed accuracy; but that is not a matter of great importance as the original 
version will appear at the same time. A great deal of the matter, by far the 
greater part, is devoid of interest, save for the local antiquarian; but in many 
of the records there are passages which throw a light on economic and politi¬ 
cal conditions in Burma during the reign of one of its most powerful kings. 

J. S. Furnivall. 


THE RECORD OF THE PROVINCE OF HANTHA¬ 
WADDY IN THE YEAR 64. 

The deposition of Nga Aing—a son of the fifth day of the week— 
Myothugyi of Hanthawaddy, taken on the ninth waxing of Tawthalin in the 
year 1164: 

Sir, 

The Master was going among the Places of the North when he arrived 
at the summit of Kurupappata, when he saw the pair of Hinthas, large 
and small, doing him reverence with clasped wings from the summit of 
Hintha Pappata. This is the Oracle of the Hinthas which the Master gave 
in the province of Gawunpati and in the provicc of Ananda and in the pro¬ 
vince of the Thakya Min himself: “ In the place where the Hinthas large 

and small are resting shall come to be the residence of the Rajatani Province, 
and the limits of their feeding grounds shall be city boundaries.” 

These are the boundaries of the city within the limits of their feeding 
grounds: on the east on one side of the Syriam stream bordering on the 
Maing Yun land; on the north east Muthit, Mutamaw, Kyaukkyi, Metin, Tein- 
chaung so far as the brother and sister in tree bordering on the land of 
Toungoo; on the North, Pyu Chaung Zcyawadi, Bonmi Mudaw Paya 
bordering on the land of Toungoo; on the North West Kon Saung so far as 
the southern ridge, the Tharrawaddy Yoma, and Thonze Chaung bordering 
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on other land of Tharrawaddy; on the West the mouth of the Kattutin 
stream passing beyond the middle of the Irrawaddy river and bordering on 
the land of Danubyu and Zayun Cities; on the South West, Bingalagiri hill, 
Indapura, Barana in and the ocean bordering on the lands of Bassein; on the 
South Gingawadi, Tareyingakotta and the ocean; on the South East the 
mouth of Kadat Chaung, and the Treasury of Martaban bordering on the 
lands of Kala City. 

Within these boundaries within the four quarters and within the eight 
quarters these arc the 32 towns which make up the City of Hanthawaddy; 
in the year 517 starting from Prince Thagala were founded Kyaukmaw, 
Arne, Donzayit and Kyigu in all four towns; in the reign of Wimala, Sittang, 
Dinme, Zaywibon and Attha, in all four towns; in the reign of Ahimu Arcinda 
Raza Min, Mawbyo, Lakunbyi, in all two towns; in the reign of Mahcittha 
Raza Min, Akharein, Ma-U, in all two towns; in the reign of Ponnarcikha 
Min, Ramanago, Ramawadi, Hmawbi, and Hlaing in all four towns; in the 
reign of Tcitha Raza Min, Paung lin Town the only one; in the reign of Pinya 
U* Tandawgyi F Titut Zeta, Zaungtu, Pa-aing (?), Tonkhan, Rcnwe, Mera 
nyinsara, Tinbaung, and Minyehla, in all ten towns; in the reign of Rajadirit, 
Kawliya and Paingta in all two towns; in the reign of the woman ruler Pinya 
Daw Kan Shin Zaw, Winbyaing town the only one; in the reign of Dhamma- 
zcdi Min the town of Yunzalin; in the reign of Thushin Takarut* Bi Min the 
town of Hintha Zainganaing: these are the towns that were founded; from 
the reign of Thu Shin Takarut Bi, these names have been determined to make 
up the thirty-two provinces of Hanthawaddy. 

This is the boundary between the land of Hanthawaddy the chief city 
and the town of Syriam: from the Sittang river Mayan stream, the Winle 
stream, the Dczat Asaing stream; from Ma So stream on the East and the 
extremity of Pan ahvc Thanlyct so far as the glebe lands of the Dagon, the 
land of the Sacred Hair, across the middle of the Irrawaddy river is the 
boundary of Syriam and Dalla. 

In laying down the boundaries of Hanthawaddy, Tha Lun Min Taya 
Gyi in the temporary palace took measures for the protection of the town. 
These were the allotted companies; seven companies of Yuns, four com¬ 
panies of jingals, four of muskets, twelve regiments of fighting men, four 

companies of horse. 

two companies of maingmaw, two companies of kalas, two companies of lan¬ 
cers, .fifty-one war boats and a company of cultiva¬ 

tors of the royal lands,(*) to all these he allotted divers lands to work and 
live on. When he had appointed watches and residents the Governors of 
Hanthawaddy in due succession had full authority to appoint people to serve 
in them. The attendants of other Governors could not be appointed nor have 
authority; it was only after they had been appointed by the Governor of 
Hanthawaddy that they had to serve. 

Within the wide boundaries were seven watch posts, the Kaw win watch 
post, the Hmaing kyon watch post, the Mibya watch post, the Danu watch 
post, Kemmendaing watch post, the Pan Hlaing watch post, the Yan(gon?) 

(*) "Lamaing,” predial.slaves: the original inhabitants of Yandcon are said to have be 
longed to this class (s) 
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watch post and the San Ya watch post; in the royal reign of Alaung Mintaya- 
gyi, the father of the king, below Rangoon town the watch post, Laung She 
was established: in all eight watch posts. At the aforesaid watch posts no 
revenue is collected. At the watch posts at Danu and Mibya because they arc 
at the entrance to the way where leave and enter ships and sampans from 
foreign lands and islands they have to keep unceasing watch day and night 
with beacons, so that they may know of them. Whether ship or sampan if 
they would enter within the royal wharf they have to cast anchor in seven 
fathoms of water. The pilot has to go by sampan into the Mibya watch post 
and Danu watch post. When the sampan arrives the men of the watch post 
have to accompany it and inform the officers of the Viceroy. The officers of 
the Viceroy depute a pilot and he goes with a man of the watch post to meet 
the vessel and bring it in. On arrival at the royal wharf after casting 
anchor the captain and the ship's officer go up and are questioned in the 
customs house.(‘) Then they go to the Royal Court house with the interpreters 
and file a list showing the captain, ship’s officers and lascars, and the cannon, 
guns, powder, lead, shot and all their goods for sale and clothes. The cannon, 
guns, powder, lead and shot they have to deposit in the customs house. They 
{have to dismast the vessel and take out the ropes and sails. Guards are 
placed above and below the vessel to keep watch on it carefully. When they 
have placed the merchandise and clothes in the customs house the interpreters 
and appraisers and commissioners go up on l>oard the vessel together with the 
officials and search it. 

This is the gift to announce the arrival of the vessal to the King; a 
Sultanaporc paso and a bale of madrepauk arc put into a “hpa” and stamped it 
is given to men of the company of lascars who always have to bring it into the 
royal presence. These arc the gifts oit the entrance of the vessel, for each ves¬ 
sel to the Viceroy and Port Master a Sultanapur paso and two bales of mad¬ 
repauk apiece, to the customs officer a dyed paso and two bales of madrepauk; 
to the Sitkcs a plain paso and two bales of madrepauk apiece; to the Nakhans 
a plain paso and bale of dinga peik apiece, to the town writers a plain paso and 
a bale of dinga peik apiece. The people on board the vessel have to give them. 

To the interpreters arc given a dyed paso and a bale of.cloth 

apiece. They have to make gifts both on account of entering and leaving. 
To the men who keep watch at the landing stage thirty-seven rupees are 
given, this is divided among those who keep watch on board the vessel. Of 
the goods deposited within the royal customs house when the officials have 
‘taken full and careful account of them the tenth part is taken as duty and 
presented to the King. If these are diamonds or emeralds or pearls of pecu¬ 
liar excellence they are stamped with a seal and taken on duty for the King. 

Within the wide boundaries of Hanthawaddy besides the glebe lands of 
the Shwe Dagon pagoda there is no land dedicated to a monastery or pagoda 
and there are no stone inscriptions nor histories to be found. 

Among those who earn their living by land and water within the glebe 
lands of the Shwe Dagon pagoda the commissioners of land sale and the 


(») Captain - sic ro§a>; ship’s officer, Malein Bengali 
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owners of many cattle 1 receive the orders of the Master of the Revenue and 
Clerks of the Revenue of the Royal Court and distribute the demand and 
collect the revenue proportionately as among ears of com that are long or 
short or trees that are small or high. The owners of many cattle and the 
commissioners of land sale have to adjust equally the repairing of faded gold 
on the pagoda and the lime and plaster work and wood oil. 

Within the royal land for each pair of buffalo fifty baskets of paddy have 
to be measured and paid into the royal treasury. On each workman in the 
lakes and rivers there is no revenue assessed. The Karens have to pay nine 
rupees a head and their chieftain (Bo) four “ mu ” ( 2 ) and one anna of nine 
parts silver; four mu and one anna is also paid into the treasury (*). 

The Zabeins had to pay ten rupees a head and their chieftain (Bo) two 
“ mats ” of eight parts silver; two “ mats ” of eight parts silver is also paid to 
the treasury.( 3 ) 

The salt boilers have to pay into the treasury as revenue one “ mat.” The 
cultivators of vegetables have to pay according to their produce. The officials 
have to adjust and estimate and collect it. 

The revenue is set before the queen in the royal palace of the king. 

This is the deposition made with reverence towards his majesty. 

(*)Or “the heads of the Karens'? g 1i 

(*) Nine parts silver; Ywetni, pure silver, was twenty-five parts. 

( 8 )i.e. There was no deduction between payment by tax payer and payment into the 
Treasury. 


THE RECORD OF KAWLIYA TOWNSHIP 1145 B. E. 

The deposition of Nga Lut aged 50, born on the 5th day of the week, 
Thugyi of Kawliya Township, one of the thirty-two provinces of Hantha- 
waddy at the entrance of the wide domains of Syriam of Rangoon, taken on 
the sixth day of the waning of Pyatho in the year 1145 according to the 
royal era. 

The township of Kawliya was governed by my grandfather Nga Sin in 
the reign of the king who came to Hanthawaddy; after his death my fathe* 
Nga Ni governed it, and my uncle Nwe Gyi. After my uncle died I have 
governed it from the reign of Alaung Min Taya Gyi during the reign of the 
next'king( 4 ) and during the reign of Sinbyushin who succeeded him. 

The boundaries of Kawliya are these: on the East at the distance of about 
1000 "tas”(‘) it borders on the Talanum land of Ban Town; on the Soutbat 
a distance of about 10,000 “ tas ” it reaches as far as Waw Pagoda, bordering 
on the lands of Pago Town; on the North at a distance of about 20,000 “ tas ” 
it borders on the Tonkhan and Renwe lands at the entrance of Toungoo 
when there is a large forest of bamboo. On the West at the distance of about 
15,000 “tas” it borders on the inside of the Town of Tandawgyi. Besides 
the land in these four boundaries there is no other. 

1 4 ) Hanthawaddy yauk min. 

(*) “Ta"«= about 7 cubits. / 
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There is no miscellaneous nor island nor garden cultivation nor any 
cocoanuts nor toddy palms. As for the fisheries there is the Seingalct In, 
one; the Apakaing In, one; the tributaries of Kayct five little fisheries, in all 
there are seven fisheries. In these fisheries each fisherman pays a revenue 
three tolas of pure silver, and a writer's fee of one “mat” and a reminder fee 
of one “ mat,” in the wet lands for each yoke of buffalo there is paid as reve¬ 
nue two tolas of pure silver and a writer's fee of one “mat” and a reminder 
fee of one “ mat.” It is the custom to pay it to the revenue writers and 
Akunwun of Rangoon town. I, the Thugyi, have charge over and collect dues 
from the heads over the elephants and horses and buffaloes and slaves. 

If there is a “ Myosa ” or “ Ywasa ” one half of the revenue is paid to 
him, one half is taken for my own use; if there is no “ myosa ” or “ ywasa ” 
one half is paid to the Viceroy at Rangoon. 

Criminal cases of theft, murders and arson are sent to the court at 
Rangoon Town. 

There are no wharfs, nor toll booths, nor fairs, nor watch posts, nor 
ferries. 


THE RECORD OF THE TOWNSHIP OF KAWLIYA, 

1164. 

The record of the examination of Pinya Eindagyaw, aged 55, born on 
the seventh day of the week, the Thugyi of Kawliya Township taken on the 
ninth waxing of Tawthalin 1164, B- E. 

These are the boundaries of the Township of Kawliya of which I am 
in charge; on the East for a distance of about 10,000 "tas” there is the 
boundary with the lands of Talakwa of An Township so far as the Kyaik- 
palckwa pagoda; on the South East the sinuous line of Talanun stream bord¬ 
ering on the Township of Sittang so far as Kamatapaw*; on the South for a 
distance of about 10,000 “tas,” it borders on the lands of Hanthawaddy 
Myoma so far as the Kyaiklabo pagoda which is called Kyaiksagaw; on the 
South West it borders on the lands of the Township of Tandawgyi; on the 
West for a distance of about 15,000 “ tas,” it borders on the lands Zaungtu 
so far as Kyaikdebaw pagoda; on the North-west, it borders on the lands of 
Rcnwe Township; on the North for a distance of about 200,000 “tas,” it 
borders on the lands of Ton Khan. Y£ nwe and Rehla so far as the Kyaik- 
padaw U pagoda; on die North-east it borders on the lands of Shwegyin so 
far as Nyaunglebin; besides the land included in the boundaries by four and 
eight there is no other. 

‘ These are the revenues paid annually by each household of the Karens 
and Zabeins who inhabit the Bawni stream, the Pwetamaw stream, the Mayan 
stream, the Kawliya stream, the Paingta stream, the Putkya stream, the Sat 
stream and the Kya stream. The Zabeins pay revenue of ten tolas, for each 
chieftain (Bo) one tola, each household of the Karens pays nine tolas, for 
each fisherman at the rate of nine “ mus ” It is the custom for me, the Thu- 
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gyi, to collect it and pay it in to the Akunwun and revenue writers in the court 
of Rangoon Town. 

These are the fisheries: Kadok chaung, Pakaing chaung, Malaga chaung, 
Apakaing chaung, Paingta chaung, Taung Min chaung, Pyuntaza chaung, 
Dayekaya chaung, Aseingalat chaung, Apakaing, and the Kayetlet fisheries, 
in all fifteen fisheries. For each workman in the fisheries there is revenue of 
three tolas of pure silver, and a herald’s fee of one “ mat.” 

The kaing cultivators pay on every plot one tola of silver. The workers 
of the wet paddy land for every yoke of buffaloes pay fifty baskets of paddy. 
I, the Thugyi, collect it according to custom and if there is a “ myosa ” pay 
it over to him, if there is no * myosa ’ it is the custom for me to pay it over to 
the Akunwun and revenue writers. 

I, the Thugyi, collect the revenue and tolls of justice from the heads over 
the elephants and horses, and buffaloes and cattle and slaves. If there is a 
“ Myosa ” I pay half of this to him; half, I the Thugyi, take for my own en¬ 
joyment. If there is no “ myosa ” I pay half into the royal court in Rangoon 
Town. 

Within my charge there are 40 houses of the common people, (*) 40 houses 
of Zabcins and 62 houses of Karens; in all 162 households. As for their 
sons and daughters and relations there are 187 adult men and 181 adult wo¬ 
men, 101 boys and 55 girls—in all 524. 

I send in an account in full and brief. That there is nothing remaining 
not included in the list I vouch oapain of justice. 

1 Athc " people of the common sort under no specific obligation to government, but liable 
to occasional service” IS]. 


THE RECORD OF MA U TOWNSHIP 1164. 

The deposition of Nga Tat, born on the fourth day of the week, aged 
53, Thugyi of Ma U Township included in the thirty-two provinces of 
Hanthawaddy. 

In the year 1142 the Wunshindaw Taung Mingyi gave me letters of 
appointment as Thugyi. of the Township of Ma-U saying that although it 
was included in the Thiity-two provinces of Hanthawaddy because there was 
ho one hereditarily in charge of it, it had remained undistinguished and buried 
in obscurity and was no profit to the King. He charged me to look to the 
increase of the royal property. In order that the towns and villages might be 
prosperous and pleasant I fed and supported those who were pleased to come 
from district towns and villages and other neighbourhoods. For the poor 
men that arrived I took care that they were not scattered abroad but gathered 
them in and ruled them. All the causes and government business which 
arose I reported to the *oyal court at Rangoon and settled in accordance with 
the instructions sent me. 

These are the boundaries of the land that I have been building up; 
on the East the east bank of the Pago river so far as the mouth of the Aka 
wet stream, bordering on the lands of Zwethabon; on the South East the bank 
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of the Pago river so far as the mouth of Pago stream; on the South, the 
south bank of the Mikokyisu stream bordering on the land Syriam; on the 
South West it borders on the glel>e lands of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda; on the 
West it borders on the lands of Paunglin so far as the Malit stream; on the 
North West it borders on the lands of Akhayein so far as Kyunbin village; 
on the North it borders on the lands of Akhayein so far as Egayitbin; on the 
North East it borders on the lands Lakunpyi, so far as Tawkun pagoda; 
within the eight boundaries thus demarcated are the lands which I have built 
up and look after. I have built up the villages of Mata. Kyu Chaung, Malit, 
Dabcin, Tathi, Kawtun, Ma So and Kyi Su. In the year 60 I received the 
royal seal for my appointment, and have dwelt among my villages with fifty- 
eight dependants rendering good service according to my dignity. 

Within the boundaries of my charge there are no profitable streams or 
fisheries and no salt boiling. There is only revenue from the land worked 
by a yoke of buffaloes. 

For the payment of Datha Mibaga revenue I have sent in a complete 
list of all the men and women; boys and girls; there is not a single house or 
hut remaining. 
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LEGENDARY HISTORY REGARDING THE ORIGIN OF 
THE NAME MYAUK-U OR MRAUK-U 
(Present Myohoung in Arakan). 

In order to arrive at a clear understanding of the events that led to the 
first naming of the place “ Mrauk-U ” which gave its name to the present 
city it is necessary for us to go back nearly five centuries from the time Min 
Saw Mwan built the city in 1430 A.D. Tsu-la-taing-tsan-dra (951-957 A.D.) 
the ninth king of Wcsali was shipwrecked off cape Ncgris on his return from 
Yunan. Before undertaking this dangerous journey he left his ring with his 
queen Sandadcvi with an injunction that if he did not return the country was 
to be governed by a person on whose finger the ring fitted. When the news 
of the king’s unfortunate death reached Wesali the queen assembled all the 
ministers of state and informed them of the king’s last command in regard 
to the government of the country. By means of the ring a systematic search 
for a suitable person was made. But as nobody could be found to suit the 
much coveted throne, the ministers in their despair had to ransack the out¬ 
lying districts in the confines of the kingdom which were peopled by the wild 
hill tribes such as the Chins, Mros, Thets and the Phyus. Eventually they 
came upon two Mro brothers and a son of the younger brother searching for 
fish in the river. When the ring was tried on, to the great surprise of the 
ministers, it fitted all three of them. So they were all brought into the royal 
city. The elder brother A-Mya-Thu was then crowned king (957-964 A.D.) 
and the younger became the crown prince. 

Everything went on smoothly for a time until one day, by quite an acci¬ 
dent, the king became aware of the love intrigue that existed between the 
queen and his brother. Being greatly disturbed in mind by the fear of assas¬ 
sination he resolved to murder, the Crown Prince. So one favourable night 
pretending to be fast asleep by the side of his consort he suddenly sat up in 
bed and gave vent to a terrific yell. Sanda-dcvi woke up with a start and on 
questioning him the reason of his strange conduct she was told that in a 
dream his household gods, who felt themselves shamefully neglected and out¬ 
raged by his sudden change of fortune, threatened him with the most horrible 
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death. In fact they actually rehearsed in the dream the fate he was shortly 
to undergo in real life. He then got up and dressed himself saying that he 
was determined to perform the usual sacrifices that very night. , 

He forthwith summoned his brother to whom he related the whole 
dream, informing him at the same time his resolve to carry out the wish of 
the gods. So according to the custom of his ancestors he got together a 
white bull and a white buffalo. He told his younger brother to lead the 
animals out of the city and that he would follow with all articles necessary 
for the ceremonial. When they came to a very lonely and unfrequented 
spot A-Mya-Thu the king treachtrously shot his brother with a poisoned 
arrow killing him on the spot. When da,y broke he returned to the palace 
in a profusion of tears telling the astonished courtiers that his brother had 
met with an unfortunate accident which proved fatal. The monarch was a 
consummate actor. His grief was so well simulated that it took in everybody 
except one solitary person, his nephew Pai-Phyu,—the son of the deceased. 
This shrewed young man knew all about his father’s illicit passion. Piecing 
together the various facts of the case he arrived at the true conclusion—fratri¬ 
cide. Warned by this act of treachery on the part of his uncle who was quite 
capable of fixing on him as the object of further revenge, he silently with¬ 
drew from the attractions of the court, resolved to lead the life of a hunter 
in the unknown solitude' of some distant forest. 

Just about this time the Phyus who lived in the mountainous regions 
lying to the north east of the kingdom heard of the death of Tsu-la-taing- 
tsan-dra and of the accession to the throne of a Mro chief who wedded the 
widowed queen. They thought it was the most opportune moment for afi 
invasion. Headed by a very powerful chief an army of 90,000 soldiers 
descended the heights, on conquest bent. When this mighty host reached 
the eastern bank of the Lemro river (about four or five miles from the pre¬ 
sent city Myohoung) a general halt was ordered with the object of recon¬ 
noitring the country and devising means for crossing the stream. Mean¬ 
while the peopje of Wesali were quite ignorant of the presence of so danger¬ 
ous an enemy. There was nothing to disturb the harmony of their simple 
lives. But prince Pai-Phyu in his new role of hunter while tracking game 
along the western bank of the stream at which the enemy halted, suddenly 
saw a great concourse of people on the opposite bank. After a short time 
he became convinced that they were some enemy. Instead of running away 
and giving the alarm he boldly decided to remain and to act single-handed. 
He got hold of a small dug-out and crossing over to the enemy related to 
their chief of the story of the king’s treachery and his own misfortunes. He 
moreover swore that the sole object of his life was revenge and that as the 
opportunity for its fulfilment had then arrived he would undertake to convey 
the whole army across the river and lead them on to the capital (Wesali) 
and to certain victory. Naturally the Phyus were greatly delighted at this 
unexpected piece of good fortune. They implicitly believed the young prince 
and because of his topographical knowledge left everything in his hands. 

The work of transporting the army then commenced in real earnest. The 
boat was small—only four or five at a time could be conveyed across. There 
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•were no others available. Each time the precious cargo reached the opposite 
bank the prince led them to a lonely spot and murdered them, for he was 
quite a gaint in strength and size. Th^se silent murders went on for the 
space of seven days and seven nights. On the morning of the eighth day 
the Phyu chief seeing that more than three fourths of his army had crossed 
over, ascended a high hill to see what his men were doing on the other side. 
To his great surprise he only saw the corpses piled up in innumerable heaps. 
For a moment he was paralysed. He did not know what to do at first. 
When calm reason asserted its sway, he decided to abandon his scheme of 
conquest and run for dear life. He called together his men and told them 
everything, representing that it was far wiser to flee to the security of their 
mountain homes than to face so dangerous and crafty an enemy. Then 
they ran. Meanwhile prince Pai-Phyu hastily gathered together all the 
Arakanesc who lived in the adjoining districts. The Phyus were chased and 
captured with all their effects. They were then brought to the place where 
the present city (Mrauk-U or Myohoung) stands and were all put to the 
sword. So in commemoration of this event and because it was the spot on 
which his first great undertaking was crowned with success prince Pai-Phyu 
named the place " Mrauk-U ” (o§oc£§). " Mrauk ” (cgor£) means accom¬ 
plishment and “U” (§) means first. In Arakan the old pronunciation is 
still preserved in spite of the corrupted form (otjocSg) (Myauk-U) that 
crept in with the Burmese conquest in 1782. To explain this later perversion 
a very silly story was invented in later times. A female monkey is supposed 
to have mated with a peacock causing the former to lay an egg on the spot 
which afterwards on that account came to be known as “ Myauk-U.” 
“ Myauk ” (otjonS) being a monkey and “ U ” (§) an egg,—-a version obvi¬ 
ously absurd and wholly in keeping with the best traditions of legendary 
Greece and Rome. 


San Shwe Bu. 


THE STORY OF MAHAMUNI. 

The great outstanding feature in the history of Arakan is the account 
of Buddha’s sojourn in this country and of his supervision over the casting 
of his image. The story of His seven days’ visit with five hundred Rahandas 
—his lengthy discourse pregnant with prophesy delivered on the top of the 
hill opposite the town of Kyauktaw—His journey into the city of Dynnya- 
waddi at the request of king Sanda Thurya—the casting of the image by men 
and gods, have been very clearly set forth by the able researches of the late 
Dr. Forchammer and need hardly be mentioned again in the present sketch. 
The Mahamuni Tradition is the oldest of the kind we have. It permeates 
the whole religious history of Arakan and the images that at present sanctify 
a thousand temples and pagodas in this country are the replicas of the first 
great and only faithful copy of the Master. 

14 
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Interesting as all these facts may appear there is however one great flaw 
which defies any attempt at reasonable explanation. King Sanda Thurya as¬ 
cended the throne of Arakan in 146 A. D.—all available records are pretty 
well clear on this point. If we take 483 B. C. as the date of Buddha’s death 
there is a very large gap of over six hundred years between the two events, 
viz:—his sojourn in Arakan and his death at Kusinara. This is a very big 
thing to "explain away and judging from the extreme paucity of documents 
that treat of those far-away days I am inclined to think that the problem 
is one likely to be added to the long list of unsolved riddles of the universe. 
It is true books belonging to this country have a fatal defect, that they rep¬ 
resent facts and beliefs at the time they were written, or acquired the form 
in which we now find them, without much reference to facts at the time at 
which they arc supposed to have happened. Besides this Burmese books es¬ 
pecially bear unmistakable signs of being treated, that is to say, they often 
take up an important event, enlarge upon it, and then relate how it was pro¬ 
phesied—generally by Buddha—many centuries before. 

In spite of these adverse peculiarities of the East I entirely agree with 
the learned Doctor that the Mahamuni Tradition is not an after-thought. It 
is genuinely old and was implicitly believed in by successive generations that 
came after it. Kings ot Arakan, even after they had shifted their capitals 
to various other places, always recognised it as a sacred duty to visit it from 
time to time and generally made it the occasion for great religious feasts of 
charity. In such cases they invariably left some votive offering, may be a 
small shrine or an image, as a memento of their distinguished visit. On the 
other hand it is not my purpose here to try and reconcile this great discrepancy 
in time as I am convinced of the utter futility of the task. The very fact 
that neither Buddha nor any of his five hundred Rahandas who accompanied 
him into Arakan ever made mention of this unique event in the many subse¬ 
quent discourses delivered in India is sufficient to tempt one to lay down the 
pen so far as this point is concerned. 

My scheme in the present work is simply to trace the history of this 
famous image from the time of its installation on a small hill close to the 
ancient city of Dynnyawaddi till it was finally carried away to Mandalay by 
Bodawpaya of Burma. So this is really a continuation of the story begun 
by Forchammcr but in which I propose dealing with principal events only. 
After the sacred image was finished and suitably installed it was allowed to 
remain undisturbed for a period of over nine centuries. During that time 
it became the religious centre of the kingdom and all its neighbouring states. 
Its fame spread far and wide and it so worked on the envy of the Burmans 
that much of the early wars between these two people were actuated by the 
sole desire on the part of Burmese kings to remove the image into their 
country.* 


• As an instance of this it may here be mentioned that in the early years of the 11th century 
Anoarahta-min-zaw of Pugan or Pagan invaded Arakan with the intention of carrying away 
this image. Luckily then through some mysterious cause he was compelled to abandon the 
project 
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In 1078 A. D. Min Bhi-lu of Arakan was killed by a noble who usurped 
the throne. Min Re-baya the heir apparent fled with his family and took 
shelter at the court of Kyansit-tha of Pagan. The fugitive princes remained 
in exile for twenty five years during which time a son was born to Min Re- 
baya and is known in history as Let-ya-min-nan. It is true that Kyan-sittha 
promised to restore the royal fugitive to the Arakanese throne but the lack 
of suitable opportunity prevented that monarch from redeeming his promise. 
On the death of Min Re-baya Alaung-si-thu who had already succeeded his 
grandfather determined to place Let-ya-min-nan on the throne of Arakan. 
To carry out this object he sent 100,000 Pyus and an equal number of 
Talaings both by land and sea into Arakan. There was some show of stub¬ 
born resistance at first which the more disciplined troops of Burma gradually 
but surely overcame. Thus Let-ya-min-nan came unto his own in 1103 A. D. 
and as the Pyus were instrumental in bringing this about he is also known 
to the Arakanese as tf|(rc8$i«£* (the king created by the 100,000 Pyus). 
When these soldiers had accomplished their task and just on the eve of their 
departure for Burma they visited the shrine of Mahamuni. There they found 
it so richly stored with gems and gold that overcoming all religious scruples 
they began to despoil the temple of all its vast wealth. From the image 
itself the Pyus scooped out the greater portion of the back, the Talaings cut 
off the whole right leg and carried away these treasures into their country—a 
distinct fulfilment of Gotama’s dicta. 

When Let-ya-min-nan came to Arakan the capital was Ping-tsa. On 
his astrologers advising him that the city was no longer fit for occupation 
because all its good fortune had departed, he founded the new city of Parin. 
Fifty years after this Da-tha-raza ascended the throne. The new king was 
powerful and just and the country enjoyed general peace and prosperity. 
Following the example cf all pious kings who went before him he decided 
to visit Mahamuni. His ministers were sent in advance to make the neces¬ 
sary preparations for his stay there. But they returned with the information 
that the temple could not be found. He then entrusjed these men with his 
personal jewels and instructed them to give away as reward to any person or 
persons who could direct them to the sacred spot. After much trouble and 
by the assistance of two Mros they found the place—the men being rewarded 
as ordered by the king. When the news of the discovery reached the royal 
cars he immediateyly set out for the place with his entire court. The image 
was found in the ground buried up to the neck. The right leg and the greater 
part of the back were missing. The shrine was completely destroyed by fire. 
The king at once saw the exposed nature of the place. He knew that its 
general isolation among the hills was the too frequent cause of the shrine 
being desecrated by the wild hill tribes who made periodic visits of plunder 
into these parts. He therefore conveyed the image by water into the 
ancient city of Dinnyawaddy. The chronicles tell us that invitations 
were then issued to all the neighbouring kings and princes, to visit 
Arakan and share with him the supreme merit to be acquired by undertaking 
the entire repairs of the most sacred image and shrine. The gathering of 
ruling princes was a representative one. First they repaired the image itself 
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by supplying the missing parts. Then they erected the shrine on which were 
lavished all the skill, energy and resources they could command. In the build¬ 
ing of the surrounding walls the work was proportionately divided between 
the different races that were present. Thus some were asked to carry out the 
work on the east of the shrine, some to the south and so on. The temple and 
the walls were decorated with exquisite carving. The latter contained human 
figures representing all the races of the earth. There is no doubt about it that 
this second building of Mahamuni was a great historic event. What little 
is left of it at the present day amply proves it. The spot selected was a small 
hill at the north east corner of the city. The nine kutis of treasure left buried 
by king Sanda Thurya was also unearthed, removed and buried again at the 
northern end of this hill. The stone slab placed on the mouth of the pit was 
so immense that a thousand men, say the chronicles, would not even be suffici¬ 
ent to shift it from the place. The whole thing was finished in seventy-one 
days. 

Several races undertook to visit the temple once in every three months 
for the purpose of carrying out such minor repairs as were considered neces¬ 
sary from time to time. But some of the tributary tribes were given definite 
work to per form.and were required to always leave behind certain persons to 
guard the place. The details of the allotment of such specific duties were 
also recorded in stone tablets at the four cardinal points. These records no 
longer exist in their usual places though I am told they were there until quite 
recently by an authority of no mean repute. 

In the closing scene of its variegated history Bodawpaya of Burma comes 
in—a fit character for a fit occasion. After his final conquest and so-called 
pacification “ solitudinem faciunt pacem appellant ” he directed the famous 
image to be conveyed into Burma. This was accomplished in the year 1785 
A. D. The excess of patriotic fervour led some people a few years ago to 
declare that the real image was lost in the creek close to the site in the course 
of its removal and that the soldiers fearing the kings wrath took away a 
substitute. Attractive as this version may appear to us Arakanese, every¬ 
thing that has any bearing on the history of this country proclaims the image 
that now adorns the Arakan pagoda at Mandalay to be the genuine one. 

It will be seen that the present account deals with the principal events 
only. But it must not be supposed that during the long interval between 
these epochs the image and the shrine were allowed to remain in peace. The 
f rontier tribes such as the Chins, the Mros and the Saks periodically descended 
from their mountain homes and harassed the kingdom whenever it was known 
that the ruler of the country was weak or incapable. On such occasions they 
always made it a point to visit the shrine and after taking away all the riches 
it contained they invariably set fire to it. Whenever this happened the then 
reigning king would forthwith rebuild it and make good the loss. In the 
chronicles this occurs with painful regularity. 

What seems to me to be rather a curious fact is that even at the time of 
Da-tha-raza, towards the middle of the 12th century, this well-known temple 
and image could not be easily found. At the present day none'of us have 
any idea of the original site though the chronicles describe the place pretty 
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clearly. I think there ore two reasons to account for this. In the first the 
names of hills and creeks in familiar use in those days are no longer employed 
now; and the daily occupation of all our time in western education and per- 
suits has so alienated our interests that it has become almost impossible for 
us to identify the old names with the present ones. Secondly the abundant 
rainfall so favours the rapid growth of vegetation that a few years of neglect 
is sufficient to entirely cover up any structure with dense jungle. But what¬ 
ever the true reason may be it would be tremendously worth our while to dis¬ 
cover this spot as there is no knowing what interesting archaelogical finds we 
may come across. 

San Shwe Bu. 


JOURNAL OF THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY, 1915-16. 

This contains an edition in Roman characters of Namariipasamilsa, 
which is one of the nine medieval compendia of Abhidhamma, entitled Lct- 
than or little finger manuals in Burma. It is known in Burma as Khemappa- 
karana. This makes the fifth that the Society have published. It is to l>c 
hoped that all the nine manuals would soon be edited and the work of tran¬ 
slation soon follow. Wc are glad to learn that Mr. S. Z. Aung, who with 
Mrs. Rhys Davids, has done so much for Abhidhamma, is undertaking the 
translation of one of them vis: AbhidhammOvatHra. Abhidhamma in the 
original is too difficult to be appreciated generally. • 

But what makes the Journal interesting is an article on the Buddhist 
Philosophy of Relations or mutually conditioned phenomena by Ledi Sadaw, 
translated by Mr. Aung. The article is an able view of the Buddhist tradi¬ 
tion, as maintained at present in Burma. The Sadaw has, indeed, largely 
based it on the Patthana, the book on Relations, which is the most important 
of the Abhidhamma books. The article is thus of value in preparing the 
student for a study of that book. Buddhists hold that in any relation a thing 
which, as a causal term, relates itself to another must be one of the four:— 
(a) a mental fact (b) a physical fact (c) a concept (d) Nibbana; and that 
both the correlates in a relation arc themselves impermanent and cannot 
maintain a constant relation, i. e., relations themselves are not permanent in 
the way that concepts of relations are. 

There are two important words in Pali for relation:—Paocaya and 
patthana. Etymologically, paccaya is that event by which a fruit or effect 
derived from itself occurs; patthana is from the predix pa and tJiana. Th&tia 
is literally a station and may be defined as that thing in which, or that event 
by which, the fruit or effect is established. Hence it means a cause producing 
an effect. The predix pa is used in the sense of padhana —predominant. 
Patthana thus means the predominant cause and the book Patthana treats of 
principal causes only. Moreover, patthana implies that the relation, which is 
non-transitive, is between an invariable cause and a direct, inevitable effect.. 
Paccaya, on the other hand, includes not only non-transitive relations to di¬ 
rect effects but also transitive relations to indirect effects. The relation of 
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parents to their direct offspring illustrates that of patthana; and the relation 
of the same parents to their grand-children represents that of paccaya. Pac- 
caya is further explained as upakSraka, rendering sendee, as when a mother 
renders service to her child by ministering to its wants, etc. 

There are two methods of relation in Buddhism (a) law of happening 
through a cause (paticca-samuppadanaya); (b) the method of correlation 
(patthana-naya). The Causal Genesis (e. g. from ignorance volitions arise) 
is an illustration of the first method. But when a thing as condition, object, 
etc., relates itself to another, we get an illustration of the second method. 
The first method is essential to self-culture e.g. for penetration of the Real 
or attainment of Nibbaha but the second is necessary if one would preach to 
others what one has attained. The Buddha attained Buddhahood by the 
first and preached his Doctrine by the second method. 

So much is the substance of what Lcdi Sadaw has written by way of 
preface to the 24 modes of principal causal relations treated in Buddhist 
philosophy. These are worthy of the best attention, as they reveal many 
points of resemblance with modem European philosophy. One may under¬ 
stand the value of Relations in Buddhism when the Buddhist says that there 
is only one thing which is independent of relations and that is Nibbaha, the 
Absolute. At factors of conscious or unconscious existence are related. 
Thus even the mind of spiritual beings in the immaterial world is related, 
beeing seemingly without relation so long as the force that has sent it through 
the immaterial world—like an arrow in its flight—has not spent itself. 

© — Editor. 


PICTORIAL REPRESENTATION OF JATAKAS IN 
BURMA,-ARCHAEOLOGICAL REPORT 1912-13. 

By Chas. Duroiselle. 

The popularity of the superb tales, called Jatakas in the original Pali is 
well-known and there are few writers on Indian literature in the Buddhist Age 
who have not dwelt on the different aspects of the subject—their age, source, 
importance, etc. It may now be accepted as an established fact that they 
originated in India in the third century B. C. as evidence of the religious 
fervour that produced Buddhism in India. They have thus come to acquire 
a religious significance which renders them unique among stories of the 
world. They not only give us a pietbre of the beliefs, morals and life of 
the people of that time but have continued to exercise their fascinating power 
over the minds of the people who have embraced Buddhism. Even at pre¬ 
sent we find that they form part and parcel of the religious education of the 
Burman Buddhist. No better proof of their popularity can be given than 
the fact that even the monks of Burma, admittedly the best scholars in Abhi- 
xlhamma philosophy have judged it proper to study them. In spite of the 
centuries that have paseed by they retain the same influence that moved the 
people that first told them. Just as in the third century- B. C. the people 
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testified to their excessive zeal by making representations of scenes from them, 
so in Burma, when Buddhism was introduced into Pagan in the eleventh 
century A. D. the people showed their zeal by building pagodas, in which 
they made representations of Jataka Scenes. This is striking and should 
not be overlooked. It is a long stretch of time from the 3rd century B. C. 
to the eleventh century A. D. Yet the same religion has swayed the minds of 
two different nations in the same way. What importance these Jataka re¬ 
presentations have on questions of archeology, history, literature and reli¬ 
gion in India in the third century B. C. has l>ecn ably shown by Rhys Davi<|j 
in his Buddhist India. We are therefore justified in entertaining the hope 
that the Pictorial Representations of Jatakas in Burma will have equal im¬ 
portance in deciding similar questions in Burma. 

We congratulate M. Duroisellc who has made a splendid beginning in 
his monograph on the subject. The author is of opinion that “ the art of 
making these reliefs was brought over from the Talaing country together 
with Talaing captives,” and has found no evidence whatsoever to show that 
it was known at Pagan before 1057 A. D. the year of the Talaing conquest. 
In our present state of knowledge we cannot but adopt this view. But 
through whatever channel the art has transpired into Burma, it finds its proto¬ 
type at Sanchi and Bharahut. The difference in the materials used is not rele¬ 
vant to the present discussion. It is significant that M. Duroisellc has not at 
all referred to the Indian prototype. We would also point out that the sentence 
on page 88 “ it is well-known that the collection of tales commonly desig¬ 
nated the Jatakas was compiled in Pali and put into its present form in 
Ceylon, during the 5th century A. D. by the Buddhaghosa school ” is some¬ 
what misleading and would very probably convey to the reader the impres¬ 
sion that these stories originated in Ceylon in the 5th century A. D. with 
the Buddhaghosa School; whereas they originated in India even before the 
Buddhist period and were compiled in Pali during the 3rd century B. C.; and 
it is doubtful whether Buddhaghosa had anything to do with their present 
form. * 

We learn that the development of the Art in Burma proper extends over 
a period of nearly eight centuries from the Eastern Pctlcik (Pagan), the 
earliest example (nth century A. D.) to the Pathodawgyi at Amarapura 
1819—1837). M. Duroiselle names ten pagodas, 7 being at Pagan where 
these representations may be seen. With the exception of the plaques at 
Pathodawgyi at Amarapura, which are of white marble, all the others are 
of baked earth. The legends arc written either in Pali current in Pagan or in 
Pali and Burmese. The technique is simple:—The figures representing 
types and not individuals, as pointed out by M. Foucher with regard to the 
Boro-Budur bas-reliefs. 

The monograph is made attractive by the reproduction of 59 scenes 
with a resume of each story. 


— Editor. 
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